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2 TO 16 YEARS 2 TO B8YEARS 


IN KAYNEE 


wash suits and blouses, and finally that proud day 
when he dons his first shirt and looks like dad. 


2 TO 12 YEARS 


6 MONTHS TO 3 YEARS 2T°O IO YEARS 


GROW UP 


A. JO doubt most boys have noticed the famous 
“‘N Kaynee slogan, “Let Them Grow Up In 


Kaynee” and have wondered what it meant. 
We're going to tell you. At our large daylight 
plants we make garments suitable from the time 
baby toddles until he reaches young manhood. 
First the creepers—then the rompers—then into 


To grow up in Kaynee is to grow up in togs 
that are carefully made from exclusive color-fast 
fabrics. All seams are lock-stitched, the buttons 
are firmly sewed on and three cord thread used 
throughout. Mother will be interested. 





The KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland | 
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A remarkable band is the St. Mary’s Industrial School 
Band, Station D, Baltimore, Md., which was presented 
with a beautiful sct of Conn instruments by the Balti- 
more B. P. O. E. Brother Simon, Director, says: “‘I have 
been a great admirer of Conn Instruments for the 
past fifteen years, but have never had the pleasure 
of using an entire set before. Every instrument in our 
is a Conn, I am more than pleased.” 


























The Juvenile Band of New Holstein, Wisconsin has 
proved that young fellows can get delightful music out 
of wind instruments—provided they are made by the 
Conn, Ltd. The reason is that Conn Instruments are 
surprisingly easy to blow, and juvenile bands require 
easy blowing instruments. We are told that Conn Instru- 
ments have helped 
materially to 


make this band = ys. 
“the most suc- “Tin } 
eessful in the \ 
State.” Cs \h \ 
i \ 
ie 
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value of a band. 


HERE’S nothing like belonging to a Boys’ Band or Drum 
Corps. The fellows pictured on this page, for instance, are 
getting an endless amount of pleasure and popularity from 

playing in their bands. And they find that their band activities 
offer real opportunity to train for pleasant work that in later years 
can be turned to profit in spare hours. 


You, too, can enjoy these benefits. Write to us for information 
about organizing a Band or Drum Corps in your community. It’s 
easy—and the rewards are simply great. 


Of course you’ll want Conn Instruments. They are the easiest 
playing instruments made. In intonation and tone quality, dura- 
bility, artistic design and finish they have no equal. The majority 
of the world’s greatest artists use and endorse them. 


A wonderful instrument for boys is the Conn Saxophone. You can master one 
to your entire satisfaction in a few days. It will add measurably to your popularity 
as you can play it at the Y. M., in camp, in a band, in church or school and at home 
with the piano. 


Conn drums have an exceptional tone—snappy and penetrating. They compel 
the sticks to bound with precision and rapidity. And Conn bugles blow soeasily 
that they almost play themselves. They are used by the most prominent buglers 
of the U. S. Army and Navy. 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 


Choose any instrument from the 3,000 different models we manufacture for six 
days’ free trial. If you keep it pay for it on our easy payment plan. Every Conn 
Instrument sdld is accompanied by a guarantee bond—insuring perfection. 





AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


they are strong for their Conn Instruments. 

tional tone qualities and ease of blowing, have added 

measur ably to the success of the band. Conn et 
ce the musical ae 


ST let us knox 
that you are inter- 
ested in the Boys’ 
Band or Drum Corps 
movement and we will 
send you valuable in- 
formation about or- 
anizing. Mention the 
mstrument in which 
you are interested and 
we will send a special 
booklet and beautiful 
photo of it—free. 


‘T= taper branches 
of Conn Instru- 
ments are expanded in- 
to perfect dies by hy- 
draulic pressure. This 
makes the _ interior 
walls of the tubing 
smooth as glass which 
means perfect intona- 
tion and easy carriage 
of sound waves. This 
is one of many exclu- 
sive Conn features. 


607 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
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The Decatur High School Band of Decatur, Indiana, is a snappy organi- 
Their music is wonderful and they are in demand at all kinds of 

The boys have benefitted greatly by their musical activities and 
These, because of their excep- 
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This Is For Dad! 


ing, I suppose you would feel like saying that I was a 
quitter, or else that Scouting isn’t what it’s cracked up to 


June, 1920 
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UIUMLLIT 
AD, (Unk, Tall Brother, the 
the family may be) suppose that scout boy in your 

home were to sign the letter printed below and ask you 

to read it during Boy Week—May 30th to June 
6th? Could you turn him down and ever look yourself in 

Just make believe he has done so, read 


| {HUUULAUDULINGULANULE 
Some fellows can make good in Scouting in spite of 


everything. But most of us think that there is something 
lacking, and until that is in Scouting, the chance that we 
will go the limit isn’t as good as it might be. 

And the thing that is lacking is—home. If you were 
strong for Scouting, our home would be, too. I mean 


whoever right man in 


Scout 


be. Wouldn't you? 


the face again? 


strong like you are for school and 


every word of this letter that we 

know he would like to write you, everything of that sort. Perhaps 

and then Tace the chance ot your —_ nage 4 gree > 2 = — 
come into the Scouting game with 


life to make good with that boy as 
earth. Be 





me, it would help you iron the kinks 


his best man friend on ; 
sides, vour action will make you a out of me, And I believe you'd 
i ; have the time of your life snow 
wood Scout too. . me of your life. I know J 
Contents I would if-you were my side partner 









Boy Scouts or AMERICA. 


EAR DAD: 


in Scouting, 





The men at the head of our move- 
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The Winchester Model 06 
.22 Calibre Repeating Rifle 





HOW I GOT TO BE 
A JUNIOR SHARPSHOOTER 


who have only the littie single-shot kind, are 


T was only three weeks aiter I joined our 
Unit for target practice that I won my 
first medal and the rank of Marksman. 

Yet right away the other boys said I didn’t 
dare make any more low scores. 

I couldn’t see how I was going to shoot 
that well, but our Instructor, Mr. Bradley, 
turned me over to his new assistant, Mr. 
Kerr, for special instruction. 

Mr. Kerr had been with the Marines in 
France! He helped me a lot, and I soon got 
so I could now and then make the necessary 
score of 24 out of a possible 25. It ‘takes a 
total of fifteen such targets to win the Sharp- 
shooter Medal. 


Then Mr. Kerr said I wouldn’t be a real 
Sharpshooter unless I could make the neces- 
sary scores without being coached. And of 
course he was right. 


I kept plugging away, most of the time 
without his help, getting a 24 now and then, 
but no perfect scores. Once in a while, Mr. 
Kerr coached me. Finally, when I had two 
more qualifying targets to make, I managed 
to shoot two perfect scores of 25 without the 
help of my coach! I'll say I was happy! 

I am prouder than ever of my Winchester 
Repeater; for the more I shoot it the more I 
appreciate its fine accuracy. 

Of course a fellow doesn’t have to own a 
repeater to get to be a Sharpshooter. The 
rules allow you to use any Winchester, so 
long as it is .22 caliber. And several fellows 


doing fine. Mr. Bradley says the steel in the 
barrels is all alike in quality and they are all 
bored the same way. Also, that the ordi- 
nary Winchester Cartridges we buy are the 
same as many expert grown-up shooters use 
in matches. 

Now I am going to try to win an Expert 
Rifleman Medal. I guess that will take a 
long time. But while I am trying I will be 
helping our Unit, for Mr. Bradley has chosen 
five of us to enter the State and National 
target shooting matches. 


You, too, boys. Start now. Hike down to 
the hardware or sporting goods store in your 
community where they sell Winchesiei .22 
caliber Rifles and Ammunition. Buy a rifle, 
if you need one, and some ammunition, get a 
complimentary instruction book and some tar- 
gets, and arrange to attend target practice. If 
you wish further information on target shooting 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


CUT OUT COUPON 








Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

I would like to join a properly organized target 
shooting Unit for boys. Please put me in touch with 
a good organization and send other information. Also 
tell me how to organize a Local Unit. 


ae 














WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 


CO. --> NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 





















































Ola Bill straigkiened up and gazed into the blue, 


An aeroplane was flying in all its glory, 
Bill's thoughts flew too—he later was to rue 


That he hadn't kept his thoughts down in his dory. 
Bill was lobster fishing and he had caught a lot— 


A wrestling, fighting, biting bunch they were, 


The champion of this lot fought clean through his prison 


pol, 
While old Bill continued gazing in the air. 


“My! what a big one’’ said Bill junior in the bow, 


Said Bill senior, “It's the biggest ever yet,” 


Admiration o'er his brow, young Bill gazed on the row, 
While the champion crawled from out his prison net 





The Big Thing 


Now this fighting lobster bold, was as angry as could be 
And before the smaller Bill could sound alarm, 


Its claws were grimly set and a second later met 


In the muscles of the bigger Bill's ba e arm. 
"Twas a big big lobster and a big big bite 
"Twas by far the biggest yell Bill ever gave 


And the big big shock made the little dory rock, 
Spilling lobsters, pots, and both Bills in the wave. 


The aeroplane soared by and into the distance flew 


Till it soon was but a little tiny speck 


i Neeatesrmeen wii 
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Were the center of one beautiful big wreck. 

They floundered around, they splashed and kicked 
about 

Till eventually they climbed into their dory. 

They should not have fallen out, of that there is no 
doubt, 

But let Bill point out the moral of this story. 

“Wa-al” says old Bill, his moustache chewing, 

“‘No more you'll get me falling in the sea, 

The biggest thing I'm viewing, is the work that I am 
doin, 


g, 
While the lobster hunters bold, the young one and the It matters not how little it may be.” 


old, 


BY FRANK RIGNEY. 
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OW that he had come down to where his tiny 
sloop lay docked in the saltwater inlet, Dick 
Hampton changed his mind about going fishing. 
There was a good breeze blowing offshore. It 
rustled in the palmettos, 
waved the long, grey i 
mossy beards that hung on 
the oaks, bowed the tops 
of the magnolias and 
surged through the reeds 
bordering the inlet that 
led to the swamp, where 
the gums and cypresses 
grew half in and half out 


of the water. The sun 
shone brightly but his 
mood did not reflect it. 


He was in the dumps 
more than ever, the 
shuttle of discontent weav- 
ing broken patterns of 
fantasy in his busy brain. 

He flung himself down 
on the sand in the shade of 
a palmetto clump and 
tried to read but his eyes 
passed over the words 
without gripping their 
meaning, though the book 
was an interesting one. 

He was not. without 
cause for his discontent, a 
condition fostered by his 
ambitions. Since his 
father had died there had 
been practically no money 
for the widow and her son. 
Had it not been for the 
faithfulness of a negro ser- 
vant and his wife, and the 
fish and game that Dick 
brought home, and the geniality of the climate there would 
have been many times when they would have gone cold 
and hungry. 

Dick Hampton’s father had been an ardent patriot and 
he had fallen in the assault of Fort Moultrie in 1786, 
when General Benjamin Lincoln of the American army, 
striving to hold the place against an overwhelming force 
of British under Sir Henry Clinton, had been forced to 
surrender to prevent certain destruction. Since then the 
British had overrun the whole state of South Carolina, 
with a new army of Americans, under Horatio Gates and 
Nathaniel Greene, engaged, not unsuccessfully, in driving 
them out. And the days were lean for widows and the 
sons of patriots while the conflict was uncertain. 

In the Hampton house were furniture and_ books. 
Dick had his father’s sloop, but there was no money to 
buy clothes or education. Dick was shabby—which he 
did not mind as much as his mother did for him—and 
he was painfully aware that there were many things that 
other boys of fifteen knew and of which he was woefully 
ignorant. He was too young to fight, nor could he leave 
his mother, refined, loving and a little helpless under her 
loss and the stress of the times. With money they could 
move away from where sad memories darkened her days 
and made her nights more lonely; with money Dick could 
go to school, to college, could follow a profession. 


E felt sadly out of it all. He was old enough and 

clever enough to see the dullness of his prospects. 
To shoot a deer, bring in rabbits, ducks and geese from 
the swamp, or wild turkeys, to half fill his boat with bass, 
snapper, mullet, whiting, bluefish, sheepshead or sque- 
teague, to vary the diet with terrapin, oysters, shrimps; 
that was all well enough, but it was all food for the 
stomach, none for the brain. And his active mind craved 
stimulus, prompted by an appetite discovered among 
his father’s books, fostered as best she could by his 
mother. ; 

His desires were not selfish. Boylike, they had many 
angles. His mother came first, all his cravings tended 
to make life happier and brighter for her. He wanted 
to make something of himself—a soldier, first, while the 
war waged against Britain, but a worthwhile soldier, an 
officer. And he knew well that an officer must know more 
than the man of the ranks. And how was he to get 
that knowledge? Later he might become a famous lawyer, 
a statesman, a ? 

The book slipped from his fingers, his eyes, seeing 
visions, did not miss the pages ruffling in the breeze. 
What was the use of wishing? 





By J. Allan Dunn 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 
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You'll take me, like the cabin-man I am, out to Cedar Cay, my lad.” 


“ Someday, Massa Dick, yo’ ship ’s sholy gwine to come 
in a sailin’”” That was what old Cudjo had said that 
morning, for the hundredth time. A fine chance of a 
ship coming in to bear him fortune, thought Dick, rais- 
ing himself on one elbow and gazing listlessly seawards, 
his glance sweeping the dark blue horizon, his eyelids 
shutting down as he suddenly caught sight of something 
that rose and fell on the swell, now hidden in the hollows, 
now riding with a flutter of ragged sail on the crests, 
making slowly for the land. 

“Not a ship—not even a boat—it was some sort of a 
raft, he concluded as he got up, with mounting excitement, 
for a better view, making for the top of a sandy hill 
tufted with yellow grass. 


RAFT, with a clumsy spar rigged on it, and a maxke- 

shift triangle of cloth for a sail. His eager eyes made 
out a figure sprawling on the deck that lifted with a 
waterwashed gleam. There was a bit of scarlet tied 
about the man’s head. His blood tingled. Here was 
adventure. And an adventurer. A shipwrecked man, a 
castaway. A story. Perhaps an offshore fight, guns 
booming, flashing, blood in the scuppers, the smell of 
burned powder, flashing pikes and cutlasses, the cries of 
men as they fought against odds. Clinton had ships, 
maintaining a blockade. Ships superior in men and 
metal to those of the American craft. Here, perhaps, 
was a refugee. 

He stood watching the slow progress of the raft, fav- 
ored by the wind, held to its course by a paddle with 
which the solitary man was steering. Dick knew the cur- 
rents and he saw that the raft would strand in the bend 
of the low headland beyond the inlet. Now he could see 
that the sail was not of cloth, nor of canvas. Light 
showed through it here and there, it was made of some 
sort of loosely woven matting, such as the Caribs used, 
fashioned from interlaced palmetto strips. 

This man was indeed an adventurer. He had come up 
out of the seas on his lashed raft with his matting sail that 
must have been manufactured on some cay, some island 
far from land. The sail proved that. Shipwrecked per- 
haps, or marooned; marooned by pirates or the British. 
Dick made little difference between the two. And his 
heart warmed to the stranger lying exhausted on the tiny 
craft, sunbeaten, brine-pickled, hungry, thirsty, hardly 
able to move, conserving all his strength to guide his 
course to shore. 

All this flickered through Dick’s mind. He had lunch 
with him, plenty of it, there was fresh water by the head- 
land where a tiny run trickled out to sea. He picked up 


the food and made his way along the sand to where the 
stranger, close in now, would beach. 

The raft staggered through the shore waves, mercifully 
gentle, the man lying face down on his logs, one great 
hand hooked between two 
of them, his paddle aban- 
doned, given up to the 
mercy of the tide that 
was now sure to bring him 
to the beach. 


A big man. Dick had 
never seen a bigger. His 
shirt was torn and _ his 


flesh showed burned brown 
as a Carib’s. Lean and 
muscular, his ribs were 
plain under the soaked 
cloth. His arms were like 
boughs. A sweep of black 
beard showed from under- 
neath his face, black hair 
lay lank below the red, 
stained handkerchief. A 
gold hoop glittered in the 
visible ear. His panta- 
loons were striped in faded 
blue and white, tattered. 
His great calves swelled 
naked and his feet were bare. 

Suddenly Dick felt a little afraid of him, 
for all his helplessness. There was a sinister 
suggestion about the man. Exposure and 
thirst and hunger, with the watchfulness and 
the toil of his voyage by scorching day and 
long, dark night, had sapped his strength but 
there seemed something of the panther in his 
pose. Dick stayed in among some palmettoes, 
hesitant. Then, as the raft swashed in the 
surf, grounded, twisted, was swept back and 
flung up again, the man unstirring, he called 
himself a coward and a churl and ran down 
into the water, catching at the shoulder of the stranded 
passenger. 


HE man groaned and, with an effort, rolled half over, 

peering up into Dick’s face. His own was not 
pleasant. It was thickly bearded up to the eyes, the hair 
curled down until it joined that on his open chest. His 
eyes were rimmed with red and bloodshot, his lips horribly 
swollen, his tongue protruding. His nose looked like a 
lobster’s claw and across it ran the weal of a scar, the slash 
of knife or cutlass, long-healed but plain. 

He was too heavy for Dick to lift, he lacked strength 
to get to his knees, but the raft was well ashore and he 
started to claw his way up to his mast, gripping it till 
one stay of twisted vine sagged while he slowly dragged 
himself up and stood swaying, making uncouth noises with 
his mouth. 

“T’ll get you some water,” cried Dick and raced away 
as the giant took two or three tottering steps and col- 
lapsed on the sand. He was back in a moment with water 
in a shell. The man tried to take it with shaking hands 
but failed and Dick put it to his lips. He sucked up the 
fluid and his eyes asked for more. Dick saw the half of 
a coconut shell floating in the tidewash and snatched it 
for a better goblet. As he filled it and hurried back he 
realized that the man had come from a long way south. 
This time the stranger’s hairy fingers managed to hold 
the container while he gulped the water down. His vital- 
ity was great, new life seemed to fill his veins as he 
swallowed. He tried again to speak and managed to be 
articulate. 

“Food?” 

Dick nodded and fetched his lunch, then more water. 
The man ate ravenously, to the last crumb. He finished 
the water and flung the nut away. 

“A close touch, mate,” he said hoarsely. “Aye, a close 
touch. Another day?” He licked his cracked lips. “But 
Black Jack warn’t born to be drowned. Not he. What 
place is this? What’s the latitude, mate? And what’s 
the date?” 

Dick stood staring at him fascinatedly. There was a 
long knife in his belt, half covered by a sash, once bright, 
now black with seawater spottings. The eyes were crafty, 
the scar... . 

“I know you ain’t dumb,” suddenly roared the man, his 
lips splitting and the blood spurting with his effort. “Blast 
you, have you swallered yore tongue?” The eyes blazed 
crimson with rage. He got to his feet in a leap, suddenly 
strong again, and caught Dick’s wrist in a grip that was 
like a vice crushing flesh and bones, till Dick cried out. 
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“Found yore voice, did yer” jeered the other and re- 
leased him. 

“I gave you my food and brought you water,” cried 


Dick indignntly. The 


man guffawed, 


“Is that the way you repay it?” 


\ spunky sandcrab! 


Is that the way to treat a ship- 
Refuse to 
You dont know what hangs on 


wrecked man on a_ strange coast, matey ? 


answer a civil question? 


it, lad. Speak up. Im Black Jack an’ I plays fair with 
my mates, but,” he tapped the handle of his knife. “Ever 
hear of me, mate? Ever hear of Black Jack?” His eyes 
were full of cunning. 
“No,” answered the lad, rubbing his bruised wrist. 
“No? Well, you will, if you live long enough. Now 


then, where's the nearest port an’ what the name of it. 


Quick !” 


Dick by the elbow. The lad a bit frightened tried to twist 
away. 
“I can’t. I've got to be getting home. It’s ten 


there and back. It'll be dark. My mother. .... 


miles 


” 


YITH a curse, Black Jack dragged him along the 
VW sand the against the 
giant’s strength. 

“You let a peep out of ye an’ I'll slit yore weasand,” 
he said once. “You'll take me, like the cabin-man I 
out to Cedar Cay, my lad. And youll come back when 
I let ye, not before. In with ye, and cast off. I'll hoist 
Wait, have you got tobacco?” 

“No.” There was nothing to do but obey and Dick did 
so. Soon they were slipping along through the slappy 


towards sloop, powerless 


al, 


vore sail. 


seas, reaching out to clear the little cape. 
“I'd give gold, weight for weight, for a mouthful of 


the 


He 





“Charleston's twenty-one miles south,” answered Dick tobacco,’ grumbled Black Jack as he curled up in 
sullenly, with a glance above him, half minded to run - stern, aft of Dick at the tiller. “Keep her full, matey. 
for it. And no tricks. This is the sixteenth, What a landfall! 

Therell be sore sockets an’ strainin’ eyes at dawn.” 

LACK JACK 

> broke into a 


rale of laughter, in- 


stantly checked = as 


he noted Dick's in- 
lecision He thrust 
1 quick hand _ into 
the torn bosom of 


his shirt and brought 
mut a brass mounted 


pistol, the muzzle 
timed at Dick's 
head. 

“None of your 
tricks, matey. This 
pistol’s primed. I 
kept it dry. The 


only dry thing on the 





raft, barring my 
throat. You stand 
where you be. 
Charleston! The 
luck holds yet. And 
the date, boy, the 
date!’ 

He roared’ the 
question in a voice 
that would have 


topped a gale. 
“It's Tuesday, the 


sixteenth of May,” 
said Dick. 
“Then send them 


to the pit for a pack 
of dullards,” cried 


Black Jack venom- 
ously. “For I've 
heaten ‘em, as I 
swore I would. Ive 


won the game an 
I'll collect the reck- 
onin’. Whose boat is 
that?” He pointed 
to the sloop. 

* Mine.” 

“ Any one with ye? Where d'ye live?” 

“T’m by myself.” Dick could not dare to try and cheat 
those burning eyes, the wide mouth of the pistol muzzle. 


Up 





‘I live two miles from here, back of the swamps. 
the inlet.” 

“ D'ye know the coast?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“Well enough, I'll vow.” Black Jack 
He put away the pistol, warning 


seemed restored 
to high good humor. 
Dick against tricks. 
“I could drop ye like a rabbit in yore tracks,” he said. 
“But you can do me a good turn, you an’ yore boat. Sit 


down now an’ draw out the coast a bit for me on the 

sand. Where’s Cedar Cay from here? D ve know it?” 
‘I’ve been there,” said Dick. “I dont need to draw a 

map. It’s about ten miles along the coast. I know it 


well enough.” 

Black Dick slapped his thigh. 

“Then you're the lad for me. 
it? Or is there 
again. 

“There’s one. Shaped like a lion lying down.” 

“Good lad. And this is the sixteenth.” He chuckled in 
his beard. “A day to spare. Black Jack’s luck! Id have 
liked to be in fairer trim.” He gazed ruefully at his 
attire and looked doubtfully at Dick. “But ‘twill 
Tl be brave as the rest this time tomorrow. Come, matey, 
let’s be gettin’ aboard.” 

“Aboard what?” Dick faltered. 

“Yore sloop, you gaping booby! D’ye think I’d set sail 
again on that devil's cradle of a raft? Come on.” He took 


Stop. Is there a hill on 


more than one?” His eyes were crafty 


serve. 





Dick saw the rush of men toward the Cliff, their cutlasses gleaming 


started to stare seawards and to the east. Dick, growing 
hungry, worried at his mother’s distress when it 
dark, resolute to break loose at the first chance, handled 
sheet and tiller, glowering at his passenger. 

He had no doubt as to what he was. A buccaneer, a 
bloodthirsty pirate who would think little of carrying 
out his threats of shooting or cutting throats. And Dick 
began to plan how he could get away. 

He knew Cedar Cay well. He and Cudjo had landed 
there more than once on glorious, daylong picnics and 
Dick had explored the hundred odd acres thoroughly, 
There were caves in the flank of the hill that looked like 
a recumbent lion. These he had partially penetrated until 
warned by shifting sand and Cudjo’s fear that the natural 
tunnels would fall in and smother them. There was a 
little cove harbor on the seaward side, a good beach that 
faced the land. The cay was about two miles from shore. 

If he could get to the caves and hide, he might be able 
to swim the two miles, even if he could not get the sloop. 
He shuddered a bit at the idea of the long swim after 
dark, for there were sharks in the channel and, whether 
they were man-eaters or not, no two stories agreed. Yet 
if the tide was right, he could make it. 

Black Jack grumbled as he lolled in the stern. 

“Nothin’ in sight yet.” he muttered. “A bit early, m- bbe. 
That the cay, boy?” 


grew 


H* spoke to Dick as he might have spoken to a slave, 

Dick was evidently of no consequence to him, 
save as a means to an end. A means to ve cast aside at 
will. There was a bait-cutting knife in the locker but 
Dick did not dare move to get it. And there were some 
hard biscuits there, baked by Chloe, Cudjo’s wife, for 


a dog. 
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sailing excursions. These too he hoped to hoard. 
wou.d need food before he tackled the swim. 


He 


Dick nodded to the buccaneer’s question, 

“That's the cay,” he 

“Landing on the shore side? ‘Then make it.” 

“No sense in runnin’ risks,” he 
breath. “Ill stage this right.” 

It seemed plain that Black Jack was coming to some 


said. 


added under his 


rendezvous at which he was not expected to appear and 
that he hoped to bring off a surprise not altogether 
pleasant to the other parties. They would come from the 
If it was a general meeting of pirates there would 
be more than one ship. And Black Jack was planning 
to outface them all. Dick felt a reluctant tribute of ad- 
miration to the man. Among his kind he was a leader. 
Strong and fearless, if ruthless. 


sca. 


The rendezvous might be for the purpose of cleaning 
the ships’ bottoms, thought Dick. But they would choose 


a creek or inlet for that, in preference to an islet. There 
were plenty of lonely spots along the coast to suit them, 


Or, they might be 
coming to divide and 
bury treasure and 
then sail away for 
fresh loot. They did 
such things, he knew, 


Black Jack had 
peen marooned. Per- 
haps he had _ been 
captain of a ship 


and they had given 
him the “ black 
spot,” the smudged 
paper that meant he 





was deposed. How 
was he going to 
regain his prestige 
with a_ knife and 
one pistol, one 
charge that he had 
kept dry? Dick's 
thoughts kept busy 
over the problems 
while the sun sank 


far off, back of the 
Blue Ridge moun- 
tains, and the light 
failed as they head- 
ed for the _ little 
sloping beach. 
“Never mind yore 
anchor,” said Black 


Jack. “Beach her 
high an’ dry. Tide's 
still fetching. We'll 


run a line to a rock 


or tree to hold her 
fast.” 
ICK hated to 
risk hts _ boat's 


bottom, but the sand 
was smooth and the 
sea in the channel peaceful. The buccaneer had grown 
impatient. He showed a mood that would not be brooked. 
As soon as they beached he sprang out, helped Dick to 
lower the sail and make fast as he had suggested, then, 
gripping the lad’s wrist, hauled him along as he strode 
up to the saddle of the lion-shaped hill, on to the head, 
standing there to sweep the sea with his fierce eyes. 

The wind was failing with the sunset. It barely 
flawed the sea. The buccaneer swore at the weather and 
then gave a short exclamation. Far out, to south and east, 
beneath the fading afterglow, there showed the topsails 
of a vessel, a mere speck. 

But Black Jack seemed content. 

“That will be the Shark,” he said. aloud, paying no at- 
tention to the lad, save to keep fast to his wrist. “And 
the Seamew “ll not be far behind. Trust Gill to be on time 
when there’s a division. There’s a moon tonight. It may 
bring wind. But theyll not make the land until nigh 
dawn, What's to eat in yore lockers, lad?” 

It was idle to deny the biscuits, since the buccaneer 
would surely search. And Dick owned up to them. He 
intended to tuck away one or two to make certain his 
share. 

“We'll not risk a fire,” said Black Jack. “There’s fresh 
water? Good! Then go get yore biscuits.” 

Dick found a chance to slip a biscuit or two into his 
pockets and to secure his knife inside his shirt. He 
would have scant chance in a fight but he felt more con- 
fident. Black Jack gave him three of the biscuits and 
ate the rest himself. They sat by the spring and the 
buccaneer seemed to guess at some purpose of escape in 
the lad’s mind for he took out his pistol again. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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EN LORRI- 
MER and his 
Japanese 
Hiro 


walk- 





chum, 
Yoshimo, 
jng together one early 
June afternoon aleng 
the banks of Roaring 


were 


River. Both were 
Seniors and room- 
mates at  Bankhart 
Academy. In two 
weeks would come 
graduation, after 
which they would 
separate. Ben was 
going to an Eastern 
college, while Hiro 


planned to enter one 
of the Pacific uni- 
versities. After four 
vears there, he in- 
tended to return for 
good to Japan. 

Some mysterious 
attraction. had 
brought the two to- 
gether, when they 
first entered Bank- 
hart. A close friend- 
ship had sprung up 
between them, all the stranger because they were so totally 
unlike in every way. Ben was a bulky, reddish-haired 
giant, the best all-round athlete in the academy, centre 
for three years on the eleven and catcher on the nine. 
Hiro could not even play tennis. He was slender, sallow, 
undersized and nearsighted, almost the very opposite of 
his athletic friend. 

Both were feeling sober that afternoon, as 
sauntered along, saying little, but thinking much. 

“Of course youll write, Hiro,” observed Ben. 

“J will write,” promised his chum. 

They came to the academy swimming-pool, a broad, 
deep stretch, to the edges of which the turf sloped greenly. 
Here they sat down, and watched the gleaming, sun- 
checkered water swirl smoothly on under the over-shadow- 
ing maples. The Japanese broke the silence. 

“Our friendship has been sweet,” he said. “You have 
been very kind to a stranger in a strange land. When 
I came here, I did not think that one of another race 
could ever mean so much to me. We may never meet 
again; but we shall not forget each other.” 

Sentiment Ben. He coughed and floun- 
dered awkwardly. 

“Surest thing in the world, Hiro, old son,” he got out 
at last. “Of course we'll never forget each other.” 

“T wish to give you something of value to remember me 


they 


embarrassed 


by,” continued the Japanese. 

“No, no!!” 
Ben. * You've 
enough already. 
that engraved dagger, and 
the bronze god, and no end 
of knicknacks.” 

His chum waved his ob- 


protested 
given me 
There's 


jections aside. 

“Those are but toys. 
What I would give you now 
is something of real worth, 
a fitting token for one to be- 


stow upon his best friend; 
samething that may pre- 


serve your life in time of 
great peril.” 


EN stared. He could 
not catch Hiro’s drift. 
The Japanese rose to his 
feet. 
“Stand up,” he said. 
Wondering, Ben rose. 
“Now,” directed Hiro, 
“lift me in your arms, and 
throw me into the river,—if you 
can.” 
Was his chum crazy? 
“Throw you in? Why? I 
won’t do it!” almost shouted Ben. 
\ flitting smile curved the thin 
lips of the Japanese. 
“T can swim.” 








Something that may preserve your life 





July first found them steaming out of Boston Harbor 


He could, like a fish. 

“ And what is more to the point,—the turf is soft. Re- 
member that I said: ‘If you can.’” 

Stung by the implied challenge, Ben heaved the slim 
figure aloft in his arms. He was by far the strongest 
man at Bankhart. To throw his best friend into the pool 
seemed a cowardly thing for him to do. He hesitated. 

“Fear nothing,’ murmured Hiro softly. “I will not 
hurt you.” 

Their four years of close association had enabled him 
to reach unerringly the weak spot in Ben’s armor, his 
inability to withstand ridicule. Young Lorrimer flushed. 
That settled it. 

“All right then, old man! 
you go!” , 

Taking a step toward the brink, he swung his friend 
up higher to launch him head foremost far out into the 
pool. Then the unexpected happened. 

The slim body in his arms heaved and twisted sud- 
denly. Hands and feet shot out, this way and _ that. 
Ben felt as if he were in the grip of an octopus. A few 
seconds later he was rolling topsy turvy on the grass 
ten feet from the brink, while Hiro stood at ease beside 
him, looking faintly amused, 

Struggling up, Ben faced his chum in utter amazement. 

“THlow in the world did you ever do that, Hiro?” he 
I’ve heard of it, but I 
never took much stock in 
it.” 

“Yes, jiu jitsu,x—but not 
of the ordinary kind. That 
is the property of any man 
with money enough to hire 
a teacher. But in the older 
families some things are 
handed down from father to 
precious — secrets. 
That twist was invented by 
an ancestor of mine three 
hundred years ago. Time 
and again it has saved the 
lives of men of our house. 
Outside of us, you will be 
the only one in the world to 
know it. I am _ not one- 
quarter as strong as you, 
but in my hands you were 
as helpless as a baby. Had 
I wished, I could easily have 
broken your neck or back. 
Now let us practice it to- 
gether.” 


Just as you please! In 


“Jiu jitsu, I spose? 


gasped. 


son as 


HE movements were very simple. Jn 
T a half-hour Ben was almost as ex- 
pert as his chum. 

“Promise you will never reveal it to 
any one else.” 

Ben promised. 

Three weeks later Hiro was on his way 
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to the Pacific, while 
Ben went home to 
Gloucester. His father 
was owner and cap- 
tain of a fishing 
schooner, and Ben 
planned to put in the 
summer with him. His 
first day at home he 
went down to Gilson’s 
Wharf, and there met 
an old chum, Joe 
Macreadie. Joe's 
father was also a cap- 
tain; and Joe himself 
had taken up fishing 
for a business. 

“Huila Bent” 
hailed Joe. “ What 
you goin’ to do this 
summer? ” 

“Fish with 
probably.” i 

“TIT know a _ better 
lay than that. Let’s 
you and I go down to 
Boston, and make a 
few trips on a steam 
trawler. There’s good 
money in it.” 

Ben was a 
surprised. No love is lost between sails and steam, 

“What'll your father say,—and mine?” 

“O, that'll be all right!! Ive made one trip already. 
Dad wasn’t any too pleased at first, but he’s reconciled 
now. And your father’ll be the same. Those trawlers 
are dandy boats. Some time I’m goin’ to be captain of 
one of ’em.” 

“Tl go,” consented Ben. 

So July first found them steaming out of Boston har- 
bor on the Rambler, Captain Cephas Breen, bound for 
the South Channel grounds. 





father, 


little 


The Rambler was a bluff-bowed, 500-ton, steel steamer, 
‘arrying twenty-eight men, all told. Of these sixteen 
were fishermen. The engine-room force numbered eight; 
and captain, mate, cook and radio operator rounded out 
the total. 

Under each rail was stowed away a great net, one 
hundred and eighty feet in length. Close to the fore and 
the after rigging rose two inverted U’s of steel, with 
blocks hung from their tops. Steel cables coming from 
the big steam winch ran through these blocks to the 
heavy, ironbound “doors” or “ otterboards,” which held 
Gpen the mouth of the net, when it was being towed 
along the bottom. 


“ 


EN and Joe bunked with the rest of the crew in 

the forecastle up in the bow. Just aft of it was 
the waist deck, with two hatches opening into the fish 
hold. ‘The forward end of the long deckhouse held the 
winch-room, followed by engine-room, galley and mess- 
room. Over the winch-room was the pilot-house with the 
captain’s quarters adjoining it; and farther back on the 
boat-deck stood the radio shack. 

Twenty-six of the men aboard, Ben had never set eyes 
on before, so he was very glad to find that he and Joe 
were to be together in the captain’s watch. 

In the same watch was Bill Dethrow, a Nova Scotian, 
a sandy-complexioned man of medium build, smiling, good- 
natured, with a quizzical eye, a rapid skilful worker. 
Their first night out, he danced a clog in the forecastle 
to the accompaniment of his own whistling, while every- 
body laughed and applauded. Then he sang “ Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton” with a pathos that brought a lump 
into the throats of some of his mates. Despite the fact 
that he had come on board a total stranger, he was soon 
on the best of terms with everybody. 

Ben hung his faded green football sweater beside his 
bunk, and turned in. The electric lights were still on. 
As he glanced across the forecastle, he caught a glimpse 
of Dethrow’s face. The Nova Scotian was staring straight 
at him, and to Ben’s tremendous surprise his features 
were disfigured with the blackest of scowls. 

The boy could hardly believe his senses. What had come 
over the man? And what had he himself done to de- 
serve such an evil glance? Possibly his eyes had de- 
ceived him. He looked again. No; he had seen aright. 
Dethrow was actually scowling, and at him. The moment 
the Nova Scotian saw that Ben noticed it, he turned his 
face away. 








Ben was too tired to spend much time puzzling out the 
mystery. He fell asleep. 

NHORTLY before half-past eleven he woke. The watch 
Ss were turning out for a “mug up” in the galley, before 
going on duty at midnight. Ben had an uncomfortable 
feeling, as if something were boring into his head. He 
glanced involuntarily across the forecastle. Dethrow was 
glaring at him tigerishly, eyes glittering with hate. 

That vicious glare sent an unpleasant shiver through 
the boy. He was far from being timid; but he did not 
like to have anybody look at him like that. 

Yawningly the watch dressed, and filed out. Ben 
struggled into his sweater, and donned his rubber boots 


and oilskins. He and 
Dethrow were the 
last to leave the 


forecastle. 

As they went, the 
boy slipped, and jos- 
tled against the man. 
With the snarl of a 
wild beast, Dethrow 
whirled on him, arm 
drawn back, as if to 
launch a blow. What 
ever had gotten into 
the man to make 
him resent so slight 
an offense! Ben put 
himself on guard. 

But the other re- 
strained himself. As 
he started again for 
the galley, he gave 
Ben a look spiteful 
as that of a coiled 
rattlesnake. The lad 
followed, angry, but 
wondering. 


In the stern that 
night Ben and Joe 
talked the matter 
over. Joe was in- 


clined to make light 
of his chum’s story. 

“You’re nervous, 
Ben,” he jeered. “ All 
imagination! Deth- 
row's one of the best 
natured men _ I’ve 
ever met. He 
wouldn’t look cross- 
eyed at anybody.” 

“T guess I know 
what I saw,” insisted 
Ben. 

And Joe could not 
beat him out of his belief. 

The next day they reached the South Channel. When 
the lead found bottom at fifty fathoms, over went the 
starboard trawl, and the “doors” that held its wings 
open were lowered from their “ gallows.” The towing 
wires were run out to one hundred and fifty fathoms, 
and brought together in a snatchblock at the stern, Then 
the Rambler settled down for a drag of an hour and a 
half. 

When the net was hauled in, its “ cod-end” bulged with 
a silvery, greenish-brown mass of cod and haddock. This 
was swung over the rail, and dumped upon the deck, 
which had been divided by movable partitions into pens 
called “checkers.” Then the trawl was “shot” again. 

EANWHILE, the watch flung themselves upon the 
4 fish. Three wielded the splitting knives, three others 
gutted, one washed the dressed fish thoroughly, and forked 
them down into the hold, where the eighth man iced 
them away in the pens. No sooner was one bag dis- 
posed of than another, weighing thousands of pounds, 
was hoisted aboard. The deck was slippery with blood 
and entrails. And on the sea to leeward thousands of 
screaming gulls fought for the offal sluiced from the 
reeking scuppers. 

So the work went on, rough or smooth, storm or calm, 
day and night, for even through the hours of darkness, 
the electric cluster lights on the bridge made the fish-deck 
bright as noon. Every haul added to the tons accumu- 
lating in the pens. 

At splitting fish, Dethrow was a wizard, quicker than 
greased lightning. His sinewy arms, one bearing just 
above its wrist a tattooed blue lion, the other the Union 
Jack, seemed as tireless as steel and India rubber. He 
sang and laughed, as he worked, and his knife darted to 
its task, like a tongue of blue flame. 

Ben, who was gutting for him, worked his hardest, but 
he could not keep up with the quickly coming fish. Nor 


was he unconscious that the older man’s eyes still held 
their furtive hatred. 

There came a brief breathing-space. Ben started for 
the galley for a “mug up.” McGraw, a stocky South Bos- 
ton man, touched his shoulder. 

“TI want to speak to you a minute, Lorrimer.” 

They went round the end of the deckhouse. 

“What’s up between you and Dethrow?” asked Mc- 
Graw. 

“Search me!” exclaimed Ben. “I never set eyes on 
him in my life, before I came aboard the Rambler.” 

“ Well, all I want to say to you is—watch out! I'd hate 
to have a man look at me behind my back, as he looks 


at you. Keep your eye peeled, boy! Or you're liable to 





Both rose to their feet holding on like grim death 


go overboard some dark night and that will be all.” 

“Thanks!” returned Ben. “I guess I can look out 
for myself.” 

At the same time he felt rather uncomfortable. He 
had shipped to fish, not to fight. The Ramblers deck 
was a slippery place, and it was unpleasant to feel 
obliged to glance behind you, whenever you heard a 
quietly approaching footstep. 


LITTLE happening in the galley came near bringing 

matters to a climax. Dethrow and Ben reached 
for the salt at the same moment. Both got firm hold of 
the shaker, and neither cared to let go. They rose to 
their feet, each holding on like grim death. 

A second later there would have been a rough-and- 
tumble fight. McGraw, quick-witted, cut the Gordian 
knot. 

“Salt?” he said. “ Why sure! Just what I want.” 

Darting his hand forward, he wrenched the cellar from 
the united grip of the two antagonists. It was a uniquely 
impolite way of saving a dangerous situation. For a few 
seconds Ben and Dethrow stood, staring foolishly at each 
other, hands clutching at the empty air. Then they sat 
down, Dethrow looking bloody murder. 

“ And so that’s all right,” observed McGraw, coolly salt- 
ing his beef. 

Reaching for another shaker, he set one before each 
of the foes. 

“ Here’s one apiece for you!” 

When the watch left the galley, Captain Breen held 
Ben back. 

“What’s the trouble between you two fire-eaters any- 
way?” he growled. “ You look pleasant enough to swallow 
each other alive.” 

“That’s just what I’d like to know myself,” answered 
Ben. 

He told the captain of Dethrow’s mysterious prejudice 


against him. Breen listened incredulously. He was not 
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an imaginative man nor did he _ seem _ disturbed, 

“Doesn t sound to me as if there was much in it,” com. 
mented he, at the end of Ben’s recital. “ Anyway, Deth- 
row’s smarter than any two men I ever had aboard the 
Rambler. Wish my whole crew were like him. Better 
forget it, Lorrimer, and buckle down to business.” 

Ben’s face reddened, and his ears burned, as he walked 
away. Compared with Dethrow, he knew that he was 
a mere novice at dressing fish. What a fool he had been 
ever to ship on a steam trawler! He determined that 
this should be his only trip. 

It was almost time to start back for Boston. The pens 
held about two hundred thousand pounds of fish. But 
the bags that swung in over the side showed no signs 

of growing smaller, 


and Captain Breen 
hated to leave while 
they were having 


such good luck. 


_ A 
‘i wind that had 
begun to blow that 
afternoon had 
strengthened to a 
roaring southeast 
gale, freighted with 
driving, blinding 
rain. Great, combing 
seas Came on in end- 
less succession, high- 
er and higher. It 
would have been hard 
to imagine a wilder 
night. But still the 
Rambler kept on 
fishing. 

The blast shrieked 
dismally through her 
wire rigging. Huge 
bursts of spray, 
tossed by her bluff 
bow, swept over her 
forecastle deck, and 
showered the entire 
ship. Meanwhile, she 
rolled and _ pitched 
and tossed, as if she 
would rack herself 
to pieces. It was all 
the watch could do 
to haul the heavy 
net aboard, and 
dress and stow away 
the catch, They 
fought hard ta keep 
their footing on the 
slimy deck. Now 
and then a big sea, washing over the windward rail, would 
sweep a man off his feet, and carry him down into the 
scuppers. 

Despite all this, the work went on with machine like 
regularity. To overcome obstacles was part of the bus- 
iness. Fishing would stop only if the towing wires 
threatened to part, or the hold was in danger of being 
flooded through the open hatch. 

At two in the morning, when the trawl was to be 
pulled for the second time by Ben’s watch, the gale was 
at its height. A raging hurly burly of sound enveloped 
the boat. A man’s voice could not be heard more than 
a few feet away. 

Oo-oom! A single peremptory whistle called the men 
to their posts. The net was pulled aboard, emptied, and 
cast out again. By some satire of fortune it befell Ben 
and Dethrow to be stationed together in the stern, as 
“hook-up men” to put the two towing wires into the after- 
snatchblock, when the trawl had been shot. 

Ben did not relish being stationed back there in the 
gloom, alone with his enemy, for as such he had come 
to regard the Nova Scotian. He exchanged the fewest 
words possible with him, and kept a sharp watch on him. 

Before long both cables were in the block, the pin had 
been driven home, and the Rambler, forging ahead at half- 
speed, dragged the trawl steadily along the bottom. 

Suddenly up went Dethrow’s hand. There was a tink- 
ling crash, and out went the electric light on the side of 
the deckhouse behind their heads. Ben’s first thought was 
that it was an accident; but in a moment he learned 
better. 


HIRLING about like lightning in the semi-darkness, 
Dethrow leaped upon him like a panther. 

His fingers sank into the lad’s arms, like steel hooks. 
Never had Ben experienced such a grip. He felt as if 
he were in the clutch of a remorseless machine. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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F Oliver Perry had received the sea command for 

which he applied, this story would not have been 

written. At the time when the War of 1812 broke 

out, he was only twenty-seven years old; and yet he 
was probably the very best ordnance officer in the whole 
American navy. He might well have thought he deserved 
a sea command; but what he got was an order to proceed 
to Lake Erie and take charge of naval operations in that 
quarter. And the place of duty be- 
came also the scene of glory. 

This was in February, 1813. Com- 
modore Perry took with him his 
younger brother, James Alexander 
Perry—a boy of only twelve, but one 














By George S. Bryan 


soon was on his feet rushing about as busily .as ever. 

All this was a pretty trying ordeal for a lad of twelve. 
He saw the Lawrence gradually reduced to little more than 
a hulk. He saw gallant young officers, friends of his, shot 
down one after another. Among these was Lieut. John 
Brooks, in command of the marines and one 
of the most popular men in the service. 
Down in the crowded cockpit young Perry 





cout 


mander Eaton, U. S. N., once stated that in all history 
he had been able to find but three other instances in which 
a flag-officer had shifted his colors during a naval action. 
Owing to the smoke of battle, the small boat was not at 
first seen by the enemy. Perry had laid aside the nankeen 
jacket and resumed full uniform; “as if conscious”, says 
one historian, “that he should secure a victory, and have 
occasion to receive as guests the conquered commander 
and officers of the British squadron.” A commonly ac- 
cepted anecdote is to the effect that the Commodore, as he 
went over the Lawrence’s side, remarked, “If a victory 
is to be gained, I'll gain it.” 

With him he took his pennant and also 
a motto-flag which he had unfurled on the 
Lawrence and which bore the dying words 








who even then had been for nearly 
two years in the service of his coun- 
try. That is how the boy happened 
to be present at the Battle of Lake 
Erie, and why this story was written. 
It took a month’s trip, mostly by 
sleigh, to reach the lake. Then fol- 
lowed the business of building the 
yessels of a squadron. Those were 
the days when real shipwrights were 
to be found in this country—men 
whose skill in their work made Ameri- 
can clipper-built ships famous all 
over the world. A little band of 
them new made it possible for Perry to ac- 
complish wonders of preparation. Oaks were 
felled for the hulls, chestnut-trees for the 
frames, pines for the interior planking. In 
a remarkably short time nine vessels were 
built, rigged, and set afloat. 

The nine had a combined tonnage of only 
about 1,600, which, in these days of huge steel 
battleships, does not seem very much. But 
we have always to remember that battles, like 
other things in life, are made important not 

































by huge machinery or complicated equipment 





but by the issues they involve and the men 
who take part in them. In the time of Oliver 
Perry, and of the young midshipman, James 
Alexander Perry, naval battles were fought 
from behind wooden walls, just as they had 
been ever since navies had existed at all and as they were 
to continue to be for a long time afterward. The object 
of the gunners on either side was to cut away the masts, 
sails, and rigging of an enemy vessel, so as to render it 
helpless. A vessel that had thus been badly shot to 
pieces could neither be manoeuvered nor escape. Most of 
Perry’s guns were what were called carronades, from the 
Carron iron-works in Scotland, where such pieces had 
originally been made. They were 32-pounders, firing at 
a short range and with low velocity, but scattering with 
good effect their charges of grape, canister, or langrage. 
Langrage was nothing but fragments of old iron—pieces 
of bars, hoops, bolts, and that sort of thing—sewed up in 
leather bags. 


HEN at last, on September 10, 1813, the American 

and British squadrons on Lake Erie got into action, 
it looked for the first two hours as if Barclay, the British 
commander—a capable officer who had served with the 
great Nelson at Trafalgar-—were going to have the better 
of it. During that time the fighting was largely between 
Perry’s flagship, the Lawrence, and Barclay’s flagship, the 
Detroit. 'The Detroit had some assistance from two other 
vessels, the Queen Charlotte and the Hunter; but for these 
first two hours, the Niagara, the only other vessel of 
Perry’s squadron that could be ranked as a man-o’-war, 
remained at a distance so great that she was of no help 
whatever. The real reason for this has never been learned, 
although after the battle the matter gave rise to a good 
deal of dispute. 

On the quarter-deck of the Lawrence Perry stood con- 
Stantly exposed to danger. His uniform coat he had ex- 
changed for a little nankeen jacket. With him, and 
equally in continual peril, was Alexander, whose duty it 
was to run as rapidly as possible hither and thither with 
the Commodore’s orders. For, in the uproar of a close 
engagement such as that was, no officer could make him- 
self heard more than a few feet away; and the elaborate 
modern devices for transmitting instructions had not then 
been invented. Young Alexander seemed truly to bear a 
charmed life. Musket-balls passed through his hat, but 
none touched him. His clothing was torn again and again 
by flying splinters. Once, as he stood at his brother’s 
side, a hammock that had been torn from the nettings by 
a cannon-shot was driven across the deck and knocked 
him flat. He was stunned for a few moments but 


The withdrawal to the Niagara as painted 





by W. H. Powell 


saw the surgeon, Dr. Usher Parsons, 

trying to ease the wounded, while 

cannon-balls tore through the sides of the vessel and blood 
ran down from the shambles of the deck. Every one of 
Dr. Parsons’ assistants had been requisitioned by the 
Commodore. 


O be sure, not all the scenes aboard the Lawrence 

even under those stern conditions, were of so serious 
a kind. The Commodore had a pet dog which, when the 
firing had commenced, had scurried below and hid in a 
closet where was stored the crockery belonging to the 
officers’ mess. A cannon-ball came hurtling through the 
vessel’s side, smashed in the closet door, and broke most 
of the crockery to bits. The dog, though unharmed, seemed 
to feel that no spot was safe from intrusion and set up 
a protest of howls and barks. Lieutenant Yarnell had 
suffered a scalp-wound, to which Dr. Parsons had hastily 
applied lint, tying down the dressing with a big bandanna. 
Stored on deck, as we have noted, were the sailors’ ham- 
mocks. These had been stuffed, for want of something 
better, with the downy material gathered from cat-tail 
tops. Ere long the hammocks were shot to pieces, and 
the cat-tail down floated in the air like the flakes of a 
miniature snow-storm. A mass of it adhered to Lieuten- 
ant Yarnall’s bloody head and face; and, as if this were 
not enough, the lieutenant’s nose was bruised by a splinter 
and swelled to vast proportions. When Yarnall presented 
himself in the cockpit for further attention, he looked, Dr. 
Parsons said, for all the world like a huge owl; and even 
in those surroundings wounded men set up a laugh at his 
bizarre appearance, and called out that the Devil had 
come for them. These and other things of comic relief, 
Alexander saw as he passed about the ill-fated Lawrence. 
It was his first battle, and a vigorous one; but he was 
busy all the time; and he had implicit confidence in the 
courage and ability of “brother Oliver.” 


T last, after two hours, only one gun on the Lawrence 

was left mounted, and but fourteen men in the entire 
ship’s complement were unhurt. The Commodore saw that 
something must be done; and, as by a sudden flash of 
genius, he also saw exactly what to do. On the port quar- 
ter hung a small boat that by chance was still seaworthy. 
Perry ordered this lowered; called for seamen to man it; 
and taking Alexander, started for the Niagara. Com- 


of Capt. James Lawrence of the Chesapeake 
— “Don’t give up the ship!” In fifteen min- 
utes the sturdy oarsmen had reached the 
Niagara; but what minutes they had been 
for all concerned, and especially for the 
young midshipman! When the small boat 
had finally been observed by the enemy gun- 
ners, it was made the object of a hot though 
ill-directed fire. Only one shot penetrated 
the boat, and into the opening the Commo- 
dore quickly stuffed his uniform coat, which 
thus found a use that he had probably not 
anticipated.’ This withdrawal to _ the 
Niagara was at one time a favorite subject 
for American historical painters. The best- 
known picture, by W. H. Powell, shows 
Alexander trying to persuade his brother 
to sit down in the boat and not expose 
himself needlessly to the enemy’s 
shots. The figure of the Commodore 
may be considered a good likeness; 
but the portrait of Alexander is an 
ideal one. 

The Commodore at once took com- 
mand aboard the Niagara; and to so 
good a purpose that by three o’clock 
Barclay was brought to surrender. 
This is the only recorded instance in 
which an entire squadron of the Brit- 
ish navy was ever surrendered; and 
this surrender was received by an 
officer only twenty-seven years of age. The brief cere- 
mony took place aboard the Lawrence; and when the Com- 
modore returned to the Niagara he found Alexander, the 
midshipman hero, unharmed and asleep after the exer- 
tions and dangers of the fight. Alexander's conduct and 
services were afterward recognized by Congress, which 
awarded to him a very handsome sword, suitably en- 
graved. He is believed to have been the youngest member 
of the service ever thus to have been honored. 











HAT we know of him subsequently, shows him in the 

same pleasing light. “Brother Oliver” was in com- 
mand of the American naval battalion at the battle of the 
Thames; and Alexander was there, too, having his first 
experience of a land battle. In 1815 a squadron commanded 
by Oliver—now a capain—was sent to the Mediterranean; 
and Alexander served aboard various vessels of that squad- 
ron, including its flagship, the Java. A letter of his to his 
brother Raymond, written during this cruise, has been pre- 
served; and this letter, here printed just as he wrote it, 
gives us the fullest glimpse we have of him. It is cer- 
tainly well expressed for a lad of fifteen; and his men- 
tion of his French studies and his request for books, show 
that amid the many duties that must have been his he 
was not neglecting opportunities for broader training. This 


is the letter: U. Ss. Ship Java, 
Naples Bay, Aug. 26th, 1816. 
Dear Brother: 

I am now writing to you in the steerage, surrounded by 
a score of jolly Mids and scarcely know what I write 
to you. We are as happy as the day is long. All we want 
to make us completely so is to see our friends and rela- 
tions and to be in America to visit the pretty objects that 
it abounds with. 

But we have no scarcity here, there is a-plenty of girls, 
but the worst of it is we can’t speak the language, however, 
I am now learning French and am in hopes to be able 
to talk with Sally when I get home. I am not livirg a poor 
Mid’s life now, but more like a post Capt. for brother 
Oliver has been good enough to take me to sup with him 
and I can say I live as high as any post Capt. in the 
squadron, brother O. has been everything to me that a 
kind brother could be, and I am in hope some day or 
other to be able to show gratitude towards him. I re- 

(Continued on page 42) 











PART II. 
HE blotting out of the camp fire beneath that 
monstrous advancing body seemed to release 


Ted Graham from the spell of horrified fascina- 

tion which had held him momentarily paralyzed. 
With « gasping cry he fled blindly through the darkness, 
plunged into a thorny bush, which tore his outstretched 
hands, stumbled out of that and in another moment was 
gripped by a muscular hand which dragged him irre- 
sistibly sideways. 

For perhaps a dozen paces he kept his feet. Then, 
tripping, he lost his balance and was dragged on a few 
yards further by Ford Patterson’s sheer strength be- 
fore the older fellow struck some hidden obstacle and 
they both crashed down together. 

As he lay there panting, his face pressed close against 
the foul jungle mould, Ted felt certain that his last hour 
had come. Beneath his shrinking body the earth shook 
and quivered with the pressure of that enormous living 
weight. To his right there came a crashing in the under- 
growth and a tree, covered with clinging vines and creep- 
ers, flung suddenly his legs. He heard 
plainly the squelching sound of a huge foot in the soft 
ooze and at almost the same instant he was conscious of 
loathsome, stifling, indescribably nau- 


was across 


a foul animal odor 
seating, which turned him sick and made his head swim. 
And then—and then How long it was before his 
tense muscles began to relax, Ted hed no idea. He only 
knew that little by little they did relax; that presently 
he found himself beginning to breathe again with some 
approach to freedom, to move his legs gingerly under the 
weight of the fallen Then, all at he 
blinking up at the white dazzling circle of an electric 
and listening Sten Nelson's voice, 


tree. once, was 


torch vaguely to 
pitched in a cautious undertone. 

“Are you all right, Ford?” 

There a rustle beside Ted, a long-drawn sigh, and 
Ford Patterson’s face emerged from the green tangle 
which quite covered him. 

“I guess murmured. His face was pale and 
drawn and side with niud. “My 
legs are stuck under this blooming tree and a bunch of 
ants are exploring down my neck, but nothing matters— 
It’s gone, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes; straight away to the eastward. 
close shave, that.” 

ro With an effort Ford pulled himself a 
little further into view. “Too close for comfort. I tell 
you, Sten, I could feel the thing’s beastly foot squashing 
down right alongside of me. Ugh!” 

He shivered at the recollection; then his glance sought 
Ted’s face. 

“ How about you, kid?” 

“Oh, I—I’m all right.” answered the boy a bit un- 
steadily. “ Do—do you think it’s gone for good, Pat?” 

“You’ve got me. I certainly hope so.” 


was 


so.” he 


plastered down one 


now. 
It was a mighty 


say so!” 













HE man wriggled out from under the 
mass of foliage and stood up. ‘Ted 
followed his example. He felt decidedly 
shaky and for the first time he began to 
be aware of a number of cuts and bruises 
on his limbs and body which throbbed and 
ached painfully. But even that conscious- 
ness was something vague in the back of 
his mind, and was completely dominated by 
an overpowering sense of strained listening. 

Far off to the eastward he could barely dis- 
tinguish the last faint crashings of the Thunder 
Beast. Presently even these died away in the 
distance and silence fell—a silence so utter 
and so unnatural that it attracted the instant attention 
of all three. 

The harsh, rasping cry of the lemur, which usually 
made night hideous, was strangely absent. So was the 
almost as common noise of a playful chimpanzee beating 
against the trees. The varied cries, roars and wailings 
of the beasts of prey were conspicuous by their absence. 
Even the monotonous piping of the cicade and the per- 
petual booming of the frogs seemed to have ceased en- 
tirely. It was as if all nature, frightened by the gigan- 
tic horror which had just passed, held its breath in mo- 
mentary panic. 

But even panic is seldom long endured when its cause 
has been removed. Before they reached the end of the 
narrow jungle path which had proved such a haven of 
refuge the nocturnal chorus was in full swing again. It 
all sounded so commonplace and natural that Ted became 
oppressed by a sudden sense of unreality, as if that whole 
awful business hadn't actually happened at all. It was so 
weird, so monstrous, so much the type of thing that 
comes only in nightmare visions, that he felt almost as if 
he would presently wake up and find that it had been 
nothing but a beastly dream. 

But when they came out into the clearing and felt their 
way blindly over to the site of their camp, the substantial 
nature of that visitation was only too apparent. Of the 
two fires not so much as a single glowing coal remained. 
They had both been crushed out to the last smoking ember 
as if the Thunder Beast regarded them as something living, 
menacing, to be stamped deliberately into powder. The 
rough shelters of the blacks, thatched with broad phyrnia 
leaves, were mere heaps of wreckage ground into the 
dirt. Their own tent lay flat, but when a fire had been 
kindled and they could see more clearly they found that 
it had been merely flung down as if the creature had 
brushed against it in passing. Their stores, specimens and 
belongings were scattered about in great confusion but 
most of them had escaped trampling on and complete 
ruination. 





EVERTHELESS the situation was serious and dis- 

heartening. They were alone in one of the wildest 
and least explored portions of Central Africa, a region 
to whose perilous possibilities another greater than all 
the rest had just been added. There was little hope of 
Imboza and the porters returning, and without their aid 
most of the stores and equipment, much of the ammuni- 
tion and—worst of all—the entire collection of rare plants 
they had spent over two months in gathering must be 
abandoned. 

“There’s not a chance of our getting them out alone,” 
said Nelson, regretfully yet quite decidedly. “The weight 
would be more than we could manage if we carried noth- 
ing else. It is heart breaking to leave so much that is 
almost priceless, but we have more than one reason for 
traveling light.” 


Patterson raised his eyebrows. “ You ,think that it 
might—come back?” he asked. 
“I've not the least idea,” shrugged Nelson, “ but 


frankly I do not wish to take a chance. I suppose there 
are scientists in the world who would give years of their 
lives—or say they would—for such a glimpse as we have 
had of a living survival from prehistoric ages. For me 
one encounter is enough. Another might end—differently.” 

The other two entirely agreed with him. They had not 
the slightest desire ever to see the amazing Thunder 
Beast again. In fact all three were oppressed with a 
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subtle horror lest it should return before they could escape 
from this place which they had come to loathe. Without 
a moment’s loss of time they set to work sorting their 
belongings, weighing, considering, rejecting, and finally 
packing the little they felt they could not possibly do 
without into three equal portions. That little consisted 
almost entirely of ammunition and food, but when the first 
pink flush of dawn pierced blurring through the thick 
jungle haze, Nelson produced a short spade and quietly 
announced that he meant to dig up the death plant. 

“Tt’s worth all that other stuff put together,” he said, 
his blue eyes glowing with the fire of an enthusiast. “ Its 
our last chance of getting it, too, for after what’s happened 
here you won’t get a Congo native to come within a hun- 
dred miles of this place—ever. I’m willing to carry it in 
addition to my own pack.” 

“Shucks!” growled Patterson, ashamed of the mo- 
mentary feeling of protest that had welled up within 
him. “ You'll do nothing of the kind. We'll all take 
turns. Ill go and help dig it up while Ted keeps an eye 
on the breakfast.” 


UT after they had gone Ted did not pay half so much 
attention to the pots and pans hanging over the 
fire as he did to that wide swath of torn, trampled under- 
growth and shattered, riven trees which marked the pas- 
sage of the Thunder Beast through the forest to the east- 
ward. He, too, was ashamed of the swift panic that had 
assailed him at the thought of delaying here for a single 
instant longer than was absolutely necessary, but the 
panic remained with him, keen and vivid. While he me- 
chanically stirred the stew his eyes roved anxiously over 
the treetops, and his ears were strained for the slightest 
unnatural sound in the surrounding forest. He was a 
perfectly normal boy, with rather more than the aver- 
age amount of courage. But before the men had _ been 
gone ten minutes, he began to wonder what had happened 
to delay them; by the time half an hour had passed he 
had worked himself into a state of nerves as unpleasant 
as it was unusual. 

Nelson and Patterson appeared at last, having made 
uncommonly good time, for the plant had to be wrapped 
in soft moss and sewed up in a protecting bag of stout 
burlap. Even nearly stripped of earth, the roots were 
cumbersome and bulky and would add not a little weight 
to backs already loaded to the breaking point. Ted eyed 
the thing with fervent but unexpressed dislike. 

“It’s hoodoed the whole trip,” he thought. 
to thunder we'd never seen it.” 

Breakfast was hurriedly eaten and, shouldering their 
packs, the three lost no time in setting out along their 
back trail. At the edge of the clearing the two men 
glanced back regretfully at the patch of canvas which 
covered the bales of precious roots and bulbs, but Ted 
Graham was only too thankful when the cool shade of the 
jungle closed about them. The mere fact that the clear- 
ing, with all its disquieting signs of devastation had van- 
ished out of sight was soothing to the boy’s nerves, and 
before many hours he had quite recovered his usual cheery 
good temper. 


“T 


wish 


UT as the time passed it was not so easy to be cheer- 

ful and carefree, even on the surface. It 
thing to travel through the jungle with merely a machete 
dangling from the belt and perhaps a rifle over one shoul- 
der or crooked beneath an elbow, and quite another to 
labor along under a dead weight of fifty or sixty pounds 
with periodically the added burden of a clumsy burlap 
package of roots and stems. At the end of the day’s 
march there was no longer any pleasant pottering around 
while the natives made the clearing, put up the tents and 
gathered wood for fires. The tents had been abandoned 
with the other things and they were forced to make their 
own rude shelters or go without. They could not go with- 
out fires because of the protection these gave them from 
all sorts of roving jungle beasts, and the mere collecting 
of enough wood to last through the night sometimes took 
hours. Often, the swift, purple darkness caught them 
before they had even begun to cook their meal. And 
after that meal had been gulped down with little appe- 
tite, they crawled into their shelter and fell into a sleep 
of utter exhaustion from which not even the clouds of 
stinging insects had the power to rouse them. 

Naturally as the days passed and they grew more har- 
dened to the incessant toil, things weren’t always quite so 
bad. Also the fact that they were following their own 
recently made trail and did not have to laboriously hack 
their way through the almost impenetrable growth, made 
the going easier than it would otherwise have been. But 
it was nevertheless quite difficult enough, and though Ted 
never complained he was conscious of a slowly forming 
hatred of the jungle. 
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Plodding along that narrow, shut-in path for hours in 
silence, his imagination had full play. And gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, he came to feel that the vast sur- 
rounding stretches of shadowy unknown was not a mere 
trackless wilderness of swamp and endless forest, hiding 
in its depths fierce beasts and even fiercer men, but an 
actual, concrete presence—a vast, relentless, evil thing, 
sleepless, alert, waiting with a calm, eternal, horrible kind 
of patience for the moment when it could clutch them 
smotheringly to its bosom and engulf them body and soul 
forever. 

Of course it was morbid; such fancies always are. Ted 
realized this quite well and did his best to stifle the feel- 
ing. But frequently in those long hours of silent tramping 
it returned and at length he found himself wishing des- 
perately for something to happen that would break the 
appalling monotony. He did not much care what it was 
<g long as it served to take his mind from those unpleasant 
s. Afterwards, he had a curious, illogical sense of 
euilt, as if his constant, fervent mental longings had 
helped in some 
cryptic manner to 
bring about the 


catastrophe. 
came, as 


HIS 
T such things 


often do, quite sud- 
denly and unex- 
pectedly. The morn- 
ing had like 
any other of the 
mornings 
depar- 

the 

They 
with a 


fancies. 


been 


eleven 
since their 
ture from 
ruined camp. 
had set out 
certain sort of 
briskness and en- 
livened the way for 
a space with desul- 
tory conversation. 
But since all hope 
had now been aban- 
doned of encoun- 
tering any of the 
deserting blacks, 
there little to 
discuss and the talk 
soon languished, giv- 
ing place to the 
usual silence. 

Ted happened to 
be walking in the 
lead and to keep 
his mind from other 
things, he occupied 
himself with an 
elaborate mental 
calculation as to 
how long it would 


was 


take them to reach 
the distant river 
where they had left 
their boats. This 
was, to be sure, 


somewhat futile, for 
on the way in they 
spent 
several days in one 
locality searching 
for specimens. But 
it proved sufficiently 
ibsorbing to Ted and at least a couple of hours passed 
without his once reverting to those morbid notions about 
the jungle. 

What made him lift his eyes at that precise moment he 
never knew. It might have been mere chance, or possibly 
those drifting crimson flower-petals drew his glance up- 
ward automatically. A dozen feet above his head a great 
limb, covered with masses of broad shining leaves, reached 
out across the path. Festoons of vines, brilliant with the 
blood-red flowers, hung down from it, but Ted’s startled 
glance above the vines—something 
small, round, yellow, like the weazened face of a child, 
grown incredibly old and evil—which hung there motion- 
less in the frame of shiny leaves. 

For a bewildered moment Ted stared blankly at that 
little, beastly face with its vicious eyes and snarling mouth. 
Then a sharp exclamation from Patterson seemed to 
break the spell. Without sound or apparent motion the 
face seemed to melt into the leaves. There was a slight 
tremor of the hanging vines and a few more crimson petals 
floated down through the hot, still air; but that was all. 

“What was it?” cried Ted, turning swiftly. 

Patterson’s face had grown suddenly strained and anx- 


sometimes 


sought something 


“J—I’m not sure.” He’glanced at Nelson. “ You 


” 


ious. 
think 

“I’m afraid so. I saw one once back in the Ashango 
country. I don’t in the least understand what they’re doing 
around here, but unless this was just a solitary, roving 
specimen we’re likely to be in for trouble.” 

“But what are they?” demanded Ted impatiently. “I 
wish you'd tell me——” 

“Pygmies,” explained Patterson absently, his eyes 
searching the undergrowth to the left of the path. “ Dwarf 
negroes. The natives call them the Poison Ones.” He 
half turned and stared into the jungle on the other side. 
“They're more afraid of them than 








HE words ended in a sharp, hissing intake and Nel- 

son cried out warningty. Something flashed past 
Ted’s face, a slim, short, stick-like object which stuck 
into his cousin’s pack and hung there quivering. It 
was like a child’s arrow, and the boy reached out to pluck 
it forth when Nelson’s sharp command halted him. 





Into the open surged a nightmare shape, huge beyond all possibie comparison 


“Don’t touch it! It’s poisoned. 
It didn’t cut you, Ford? ’ 

“No,” answered Patterson, his face white and ghastly. 
“ But if I hadn’t turned just then Give ’em the buck- 
shot, Sten—quick!” 

But already the Dane had crammed two shells into his 
gun and jerking the weapon to his shoulders, he fired 
both barrels into the forest to their left. The explosions 
reared through the silent jungle and simultaneously there 
came a thin, wailing screech that turned Ted’s blood cold. 
It was followed by a sudden pattering like rain falling on 
the leaves and five or six more of the deadly little arrows 
slithered through the undergrowth upon them. 

Four of these stuck into the packs, for instinctively all 
three had turned their backs upon the danger quarter. 
But one, deflected perhaps by an intervening branch, fell 
at Ted’s feet and he saw that the point was smeared with 
a thick, dark, gummy Then Nelson’s heavy 
charges plowed again into the undergrowth and a mo- 
ment later Patterson spoke sharply. 

“It’s up to us t» beat it, fellows. Step on the gas, son. 
We've got to get out of here, quick.” 

The boy instantly, only too thankful for a 





substance. 


obe ved 


The least prick - 


chance to move, and in single file they darted down the 
trail With all the speed their cumbersome packs permit- 
ted. For over a mile they ran and then slowed down 
merely because their breath was gone. No more arrows 
had reached them. There was not a sign of their pur- 
suers in the surrounding tangles, and yet each one of 
the three was oppressed by the feeling that the dwarf 
folk were all about them, hiding in the shadows, swinging 
along through the trees like monkeys, watching, waiting 
for a chance to send one of those deadly poison missiles 
home. 

“ We—can’t--stop,” panted Nelson. “They'll never 
give up—so soon. The only hope is to keep—straight 
on.” 





His words were punctuated by the appearance of two 
more arrows. Their flight was spent, showing that the 
pygmies were afraid to come up very close. But as a 
symbol of dogged, persistent, tireless pursuit they were 
entirely effective. Nelson paused long enough to fire his 
gun again and they were off. 

WO hours later 

they were still 
moving in alternate 
bursts of speed and 
intervals of slower 
jogging. Inevitably 
the former lessened 
and the latter were 
prolonged. Bur- 
dened as they were 
it was a sheer im- 
possibility to keep 
up that first rapid 
pace for very long. 
They might have 
thrown away their 
packs, but to: face 
the African jungle 
without food or am- 
munition would 
have meant as sure 
a death as the ven- 
om from a poisoned 
arrow. 

Slowly but surely 


they were being 
worn out, and the 
bitter thing was 
that though they 
knew it, there was 
nothing else _ for 
them to do. They 
could not make a 
stand because their 
enemies were invis- 
ible. It was _ like 


trying to fight a 
horde of stinging in- 
sects in the dark. 
They might shoot a 
few by accident as 
they had done that 
first one, but the 
bulk of the 
savage creatures 
would hang upon 
their flanks by day 
and night until they 
dropped from sheer 
and be- 


vicious; 


exhaustion 
came an easy prey. 

Panting and dizzy 
with fatigue Ted thought of this and wondered despair- 
ingly how long they could keep it up. Already it seemed 
as if their enemies were venturing closer. What was go- 
ing to happen when darkness fell? He shuddered and 
choked back a dry sob. What was going to happen to 
them anyway? Ahead of them was nothing—nothing save 
this endless, barren path. There was no goal, no haven, 
no native village, even, where they might take refuge. 

“We'll just run on and on until we drop,” thought the 
boy hopelessly. “ And then——” 

Out of the thick tangle on his right a naked black arm 
thrust out suddenly and gripped him by the wrist. The 
boy jerked back instinctively and gave a sharp cry—a 
cry which, in its very crescendo of nervous panic, changed 
abruptly to amazed, bewildered recognition. 

“TImboza!” he gasped incredulously. 

The Lunda headman nodded, his glance sweeping to 
Patterson, who was close behind. 

“Baas come quick,” he said hurriedly. “ Woods full of 
Poison Ones. This only way.” 

His tone was curt and agitated and his black face wrin- 
kled and slightly gray in hue. Plainly he was laboring 

(Continucd on page 62) 


Trail no good. 














BOYS’ LIFE 


By James F. Taylor 
Illustrated by Dennis WVortman 





IR, will you take care of a dog, 
sir?” 
Thomas, the mail orderly, was 
standing at the door of my room. 
His manner was both hesitant and apologetic. 
One of his feet was in the room, and the other 
was poised as if to follow it. There was an 
almost appealing expression on his face—a face 
full and honest, and, in 


that was round and 
spite of the corrugated forehead above the 


earnest eyes, very boyish. He was only six- 
teen, and so far as I could judge, was as much 
a child in spirit as though he had been five 
years younger. 

" “1 don’t know that I care much for dogs, 
“Why do you ask?” 

“ Well, sir,” he and his voice was deep 
and hoarse, like a grown man’s—* I'll tell you 
about it. I am very fond of little dogs, sir, 
and when we was in Bordeaux I picked up a 
little feller one day and brought him aboard. 
I'd like to have a pet, sir, because it'll make this 
here ocean seem a little more like home. . Sir, 
I’ve been across the ocean eight times, and I 
get sea-sick every time. I I was never 
meant for a sailor, sir, and that little dog 
would have helped some.” 

“Why do you want to bring him aft here?” 
I inquired. “So far as you are concerned, he 
might as well be ashore as here.” 

Several more lines appeared. between the or- 


Thomas,” I answered. 
said 


guess 


derly’s brown eyes. 

“Mr. Gray,” he began, in a sort of lengthy 
preamble, “ you was a gob yourself once, sir, if 
you'll pardon me for mentionin’ it, and you 
know how to treat a gob, sir, and I would like 
you to take this dog. I wouldn’t like to ask 
any of the other officers, because they might 
think I was gettin’ familiar, sir. But you 
know, sir, I have always tried to be a good fel- 
ler in a military way.” 

I was greatly amused by all this, but still I 
could not understand why he wanted me to 
take his dog. I said so. 

Thomas insinuated himself a little farther 
into the room. “Sir, Pll tell you why. You 
know that compartment cleaner, Ripley? Well, 
he thinks hisself a little better than the rest 
of us gobs, I guess, sir, because when he sees 
my dog he comes boilin’ aft to the Executive Officer and 
complains they ain’t no room for dogs in the fo’c’stle. He 
says he ain’t gonna have no muts bunkin’ with him, sir, 
and the Exec comes down and tells me either to heave 
my dog over the side or he'll give it chloroform, and do 
I think this is a ship or a kennel? And you know your 
own self, sir, they’s room for Peery anywheres.” 

“Peery? Where did you ever get a name like that 
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9” 


HE youngster gave a nervous guffaw, and began to 
twirl his watch cap on the end of his finger. 

“Well, sir, you know, sir, I don’t savvy this here 
French monkey-talk, so maybe I’m wrong. But I was 
readin’ a book about a French boy one time, and that 
was his name. It was spelt—le’s see?” He rolled his 
eyes and shifted his feet uneasily. “Oh yeh! P-i-e-r-r-e, 
I think it was, sir.” 

“That explains it,” said I. “ But 
Thomas, this is not a battleship. This 
port, and the space for living is very limited. And if 
the Executive says you must get rid of your pup, of 
course you must. I can’t give the Executive orders.” 

Thomas cleared his throat several times, and began to 
exhibit signs of extreme nervousness. 

“Well, sir, I hope you'll pardon me, sir, but I took a 
liberty with your name. It wasn’t because I’m fresh, 
sir, but I sure love that little mut. So when the Exec 
says I have got to get rid of him, I says as it was a pres- 
ent to you and I was keeping it to give to you. Now I’m 
tryin’ to make good. You don’t mind, do you, sir? You 
see, I feel guilty about that little feller, because I took 
him away from his friends in France where he lives, and 
I’d feel terrible about havin’ to chuck him into the sea, sir. 
My mother, sir, has always been anxious to have a French 
dog, and Id like to give him to her, if you don’t want 
him, because I ain’t bringin’ her anything this trip but 
five umbrellas. Is it Jake with you, sir?” 

By this time he was wholly in the room, and in his 
trepidation was drawing imaginary pictures on the mir- 
ror over the washstand with the end of his forefinger. 

“TI suppose this Peery of yours is a Great Dane, or a 
St. Bernard, or something equally massive ?” I asked. 


you must know, 
is a cargo trans- 


anil i. 











“Here he is, sir! This here is Peery. Ain’t he a cunning little fellow, sir?” 


“No, sir!” exclaimed Thomas. “ He’s a little bit of a 
feller, sir! Why, sir, you could put him in your hat! 
Will you take him, sir?” 

The wrinkles of doubt were beginning to erase them- 
selves from between his eyes at last. 

“ All right,” I said. “You fetch him up here, and I'll 
take care of him until we reach the States. Then he’s 
to be returned to you. Is that the agreement? ” 

“Yes, sir!” cried Thomas. His face cleared on the 
instant and he began to stutter in his efforts to thank 
me. “T’ll run right for’ard and get him, sir. I don’t 
know what to say to you, sir, but I sure am thankful! ” 

He catapulted himself out of the room and dashed 
down the alleyway; and a moment later I could hear his 
heavy footfalls sounding on the steel deck as he ran for- 
ward. Soon he was back again, flushed and panting. 

“Here he is, sir! This here is Peery. Ain’t he a 
cunnin’ little feller, sir?” And he held out his hands 
with the dog in them. 


EERY was the most lugubrious looking pup I have ever 
seen. He was no bigger than a Pomeranian, but he 
was not of that breed. He was built more on the lines of a 
fox-terrier. His color, as I discovered afterwards, was 
white; but when I first laid eyes on him he was the color 
of soot. From the look of him you would have thought 
he had been fondled by all the engineers on the ship. 
The hair of his coat was smooth, his ears were long and 
listless, and around each eye was a circlet of black, like 
a pair of spectacles, which gave him an owlish and pro- 
found appearance. And he had a sort of laws-help-us 
expression on his dirty face that was laughable. 

I could not help smiling at the apparition, and mo- 
tioned to Thomas to put him on the deck. Once there, 
this scarecrow of a pup looked up at me and emitted a 
short, staccato bark. The force of the bark snapped him 
back on his haunches like a gun that has been discharged. 
But Peery did not take the trouble to go back into 
battery. He just sat where he fell, gazing solemnly at 
nothing, and lazily slapped his left ear with his left 
hind leg. 

“Not much to look at,” I said. 


“No, sir,” replied Thomas, “but all intelli- 
gent animals is ugly, sir. I knew a man once 
who could bound any state in the Union and his 
map was like a turkle’s—it came to a point on 
top and to a ’nother point in front. All smart 
people is like that, sir, so don’t judge Peery 
by his looks.” 

“Tl try not to,” I laughed. “That will be 
all, Thomas, and you can come up for your 
French infant when we dock.” 

“Yes, sir. And thanks awfully much, sir, 
And if you'll pardon me, sir, I think you'll 
like Peery.” 

He squatted on his haunches, gave Peery a 
playful dig in the side that bowled the poor 
pup end over end, rose, saluted and withdrew, 

Peery heaved himself to his feet again and 
began calmly to look me over. What he saw 
must have reassured him, for he gave his dirty 
tail a flip or two, climbed on to my settee, and 
from there, dirty and all as he was, into my 
bunk. And turned in! 

And I turned him out again, quick enough, 
as the Chief Engineer would say, to make his 
eyeballs jingle. When he had regained his 
balance on the deck, he looked me over again, 
as though to correct his former impressions, 
and stalked out of the room. 


| 





E carried a little too much port helm. When 

he walked down the alleyway toward the 
wardroom, his tail began to overtake the rest of 
his body, so that by the time he got opposite the 
door, I thought he would have to back in. I 
went after him, straightened him out, and 
pushed him into the room. There he again 
seated himself, put out his tongue at me like 
a lunatic, closed his eyes, and to all appear- 
ances, slept. While I watched him his body 
began to sway and his head to nod; and pres- 
ently he tumbled to his right side and lay with 
his limbs asprawl as though he had not a bone 
in his body. That was too much for me. I 
went down the alleyway laughing, and left the 
lazy little beggar slumbering. 

I was on watch until noon, and so had no 
occasion to go’ into the wardroom until dinner 
time; when I did so, Peery was cocking in the 
Captain’s seat with both forelegs on the table. 

“Where in thunder did that ragamuffin come from?” 
asked the Chief Engineer, 

I told him. 

“T thought I recognized him,” said the Chief. “I saw 
Thomas chasing him like mad down the Rue St. Catherine 
one day—and him dressed up in a mail pouch, leggins, 
belt and automatic. Everybody in sight stood by and 
laughed. And when he caught the dog he popped him 
into the mail sack. Well, you’re a softy to adopt an 
ugly beast like that.” 

At that instant the Wardroom Steward caught Peery 
a box on the ear and sent him flying out of the seat. 

“You keep outa heah, dawg, else I’ll step on you!” 

Peery emitted but one yelp. Then he got up on his 
hind legs and began to move his fore legs up and down 
as though he were paddling. At the same time he as- 
sumed such a pathetic expression of face that you could 
not help but feel sorry for him, and yet I doubt if there 
was any pathos behind that impudent mug of his. 

At these antics every one in the room began to cry out 
that Peery must be fed at once. Fed he was. He re- 
tired into a corner with a bone, and made a tremendous 
racket by champing on it and knocking it in every con- 
ceivable way against the deck and the bulkheads. 





EERY took kindly to the officers’ quarters. You were 
likely to stumble over him at any hour of the day or 
night in them. He made my room his base of operations, 
and from it he set forth on his predatory rovings. He was 
a voracious eater. He was willing and able to gorge 
himself at all times. One day the Wardroom Steward, 
in mistaken kindness, gave him an old hambone with a 
good part of the meat still hanging on it. I saw Peery 
about an hour later. The hambone was lying in front of 
him as clean as a whistle. But Peery was a sight. He 
was dribbling like an infant, his spectacled eyes were 
closing against his will, and when he attempted to wag 
his tail at me, it quivered—that was all. He was so full 
he could not raise himself to his feet. His sides were 
as distended as though someone had inserted a pipe in 
his gullet and had blown him up, like a tire. 
That bone made its appearance in every part of the 
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ship for weeks afterwards. Peery, 1 suppose, had dragged 
it all over looking for a soft spot to bury it. One day it 
would come flying out of the sailors’ fo’c’stle with Peery 
pounding after it. Another day, one of the black gang 
would hurl it out of their quarters aft. A few mornings 
later a quartermaster would kick it out of the chart-room 
and down on to the cross bunker. No one wanted to 
throw it overboard for everyone knew it belonged to 
Peery. And later the same day, maybe, the Chief Engi- 
neer would dig it out of his closet with a good many 
appropriate remarks. 

It was Thomas who finally got rid of it. He came to 
me one morning with the ham-bone in his fist as I was 
leaning on the rail enjoying a smoke. ' 

“Sir,” says he, “this here bone has done more travellin’ 
than one of Baker’s home runs, and I’m thinkin’ someone 
might get peeved seein’ it around so much. Then they 
would be a ’nother complaint about Peery and he would 
go over the side as sure as shootin! So, sir, I hope you'll 
pardon me, but I’m goin’ to heave it overboard.” 


HOMAS swung his arm, and the bone described an arc 

in the air, and plopped into the blue sea. Peery, 
who had been standing anxiously by, gave a howl of dis- 
may and retreated to my room in a fit of the sulks. 

The dog had a great liking for the bridge. He usually 
came into the chart-house by way of the lower bridge, 
and would stand at the open lee door, bracing himself 
against the roll of the sea, looking at the hazy horizon with 
contemplative eyes. He was very fond of the wheelhouse, 
too. If he were sleepy he would curl up on the grating 
at the quartermaster’s feet and doze blissfully by the 
hour. If he were not sleepy he showed a live interest in 
the screw revolution indicator. As it pulsed up and down 
in its case, like the beating of the ship’s heart, Peery’s 
eves would follow it, and his head would follow his eyes. 
Presently head, eyes and indicator would be moving up 
and down, up and down in unison, as if there was a bet 
laid to see which could keep it up the longest. 

But no matter where he was, or what he was doing, 
when the bell for any meal sounded he was off like a 
flash—galloping along the straightaways, skidding and 
scratching around corners, clambering and tumbling over 
combings, and at last hurling himself into the Captain’s 
seat at the head of the table—always to be put down 
again, promptly and forcibly, by the Wardroom Steward. 
But the dog never lost heart and never became resent- 
ful; and in the meantime, as the expression is, he ate 
dainty and slept soft. 

I became very much attached to him in no time. He 
helped while away a great many dull hours off watch. I 
spent much of my spare time when I was awake, teaching 
him to sit up and beg, and to turn somersaults. He must 


a ee 
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a moment later the furious barking of Peery 


have been an intelligent little creature, for he learned 
readily. There was never a dog got so much petting as 
he. If one of the officers was not tumbling him about, 
Thomas would be sitting with him in his arms, and feed- 
ing him candy from the canteen. Small wonder that 
he became fat and sluggish. 

But we had a greater cause to pet him. 

At about eight o’clock on the night of Janu- 
ary 3 we entered the Gulf Stream. It was clear 
enough when I went on the bridge. There were 
a few watery looking stars shining in the sky, 
and the horizon was dimly visible. I 
had hardly taken three turns on the 
bridge when something soft, cold and 
damp struck me in the face. Snow. 
Within a few minutes the 
stars and the horizon had 
been blotted out by a veil of 
driving, blinding flakes. The 
wind was in the Northwest, 
so that we had it dead ahead. 
There was no facing the 
whirling particles. "They rode 
on a_ boisterous wind and 
stung the face and eyeballs 
cruelly. I tried several times 
to keep my face to them, and 
to look ahead, but at each at- 
tempt. I failed and must 
stand sideways to the blast 
trying to keep watch out of 
the corners of my eyes. 


LMOST as quickly as it 

descended the storm drew 
off, and there were the faint 
watery looking stars again 
over my head. But the sea- 
scape had disappeared. As 
far as I could see into the 
night (and that was not far) 
the sea smoked like a cal- 
dron. At times the wind 
would rout it so that you 
could see the great, black 
waves heaving up; at other 
times the vapor would encompass the ship with great 
streamers or shroud the decks in a mist that made it im- 
possible to see the forward gun platform. 

This is a common enough sight in the Gulf Stream where 
the air is cold. But it is a weird thing to see. And when 
the ship is pitching about, apparently on nothing more sub- 
stantial than mist, with now and then a great, foamy wave 
poking up through it, the whole thing looks like a scene 
from a Jules Verne story. 

The snow darted out of the night at us occasionally, but 
at half past nine it settled down in earnest. It was worse 
than the first onslaught, and the wind was stronger. It 
whirled and danced out of the north, and at times it seemed 
almost a solid sheet. 

Presently the Old Man came on the bridge, 
and solemnly shook his head at the weather. 
After he had looked in the binnacle he sighed 
audibly and set the whistle going. He was 
a fidgety sort, with a long, sad face, and a 
habit of looking at the dark side of every- 
thing. He had been a captain in the Mer- 
chant Service, and had come into the navy 
with the rank of lieutenant-commander for 
the period of the war. 

“It’s awful weather,” he groaned; “awful! 
I never saw the like of it. I hate this sort 
of thing nearing the coast. And _ there'll 
be other ships standing in for the Diamond 
Shoal light like ourselves. A bad place, sir, 
a very bad place " 

Whatever else he have said 


ma y was 


drowned in the bellow of the whistle; and a 


4! came back to us thin and sharp from the 

forward platform. 

“There’s that infernal dog!” snapped the 
Captain. “ What’s he barking at?” 

The Old Man was certainly nervous. 

“T don’t know, sir,” I answered. 

“Well, send the quartermaster for’ard and 
find out then. I’ve enough to be listening 


} for tonight without being deafened by that 

= ee eee yelping scoundrel!” 
t salam - — The quartermaster returned shortly and 
\ ad SRO oS d —— told us that Thomas was on watch forward, 
\ ae and that the dog had come up and joined 








One day it would come flying out of the sailors’ fo’c’astle 


him. He had suddenly began to peer into 
the darkness ahead, and to act as if uneasy. 
Then he had commenced to bark wildly at 
something Thomas could not see. 


Thomas would be sitting with him in 
his arms and feeding him candy from 
the canteen 
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E was still at it, too, for occasionally, above the 
shouting of the wind, his staccato barking came 
faintly to our ears. 
“See here, Mr. Gray,’ said Captain Dollars, “it can’t 
be that he 


sees anything, do you think? There 
may be some fellow ahead there not 
blowing his whistle. It’s happened, you 


















know.” 
I told him I did not think so, for I had 
always understood that dogs were near- 


sighted. 

“Well, that may be,” the Old Man 
remarked, “but all animals know when 
there’s danger near. They’re very 


canny that way. It’s a dispensation of 
‘Providence to make up for their other 
defects. Do you know, I think Ill slow 
her down.” 

He walked over to the engine room tele- 
graph and moved the indicator down to 
“Slow Ahead.” Then he came out on the 
bridge again, biting the finger nails of his 
right hand, and doing his level best to see 
into the swirl of mist and 
snow, 

When the echo of our 
whistle had died away a few 
minutes later, it was an- 
swered by another whistle 
close aboard, and almost 
dead ahead. The Old Man 
cried out, and dived for 
the engine room _ tele- 
graph and_ stopped her— 
and with his own hand 
blew two long, terrified, 
raucous blasts. 


Almost coincident with 
Thomas’ frightened hail, a 
black mass disengaged itself 
from the night and surged 
across our bows. She was 
so close we could hear the 
shouts from her bridge, and 
when her whistle let go the 
air palpitated. If we had been steaming at full speed 
nothing in the world could have prevented us from crashing 
into her. For a moment the Captain and I stood aghast, 
our fists clenched, and our bodies raised on our toes. 

When the stranger had disappeared into the night and 
the sound of her whistle was falling astern, the skipper 
looked at me with his eyes wide in his startled face. 

“God has been very good to us this night!” he ex- 
claimed piously. “ And as for that dog of yours—well, 
he’s more fitted to sit in my seat at table than I am. 
He’s done us a. gocd turn this night!” 


EERY was quite a hero next morning. _I am sure of 

course, that his barking could have had nothing to do 
with the presence of the other ship, but it served to 
make the Captain more nervous than ever, and the re- 
sult was the same. 

The dog seemed to have some consciousness of the 
admiration he inspired. He walked straight for once, 
and never put out his silly tongue all day. The Wardroom 
Steward was kind to him at each meal, and instead of 
knocking him out of the Captain’s chair, took him down 
very gently and placed a saucer for him in the corner. 
These attentions caused Peery to become impudent, for 
after dinner he entered the Executive’s room and tore 
to ribbons that officer’s salt encrusted hat, with the gold 
braid upon it as green as the grass in Spring, of which 
he was so proud. On any other day Peery would have 
gone through an open port for that outrage. 

On the afternoon of January 4 we received our orders 
to proceed at once to Newport News. We had been 
lying in the stream off that dismal town for several days, 
when Thomas presented himself to me, a valise in one 
hand and a bundle of umbrellas under his arm. 

“Sir,” he began, “I am off on a ten-day furlough now, 
sir. I can get back to Kentucky from here, sir, so I 
am takin’ advantage of it. And now, sir, if you’ll pardon 
me, I'll take Peery along home with me to my mother. 
I want to thank you for what you did, sir, and if I ever 
can take care of. anything for you, I sure will be glad to 
do it.” 

“There he is, Thomas,” I said, indicating the peace- 
fully slumbering dog. “He has been great company, 
and I want to thank you for allowing me to have him. 
I'll be sorry to lose him.” 

“I tole you so, sir!” cried Thomas with a note of 
triumph in his voice. “He sure is a cunnin’ little feller.” 

He bent down, gathered the sleeping dog into his arms 
(which awakened Peery abruptly), and with his triple 
load staggered out the door and down the alleyway. 
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I sat down on my settee with a feeling 


akin to loneliness. I had counted on miss- 


ing the dog, but not so soon. And I was 
rather annoyed with myself for becom- 
ing sentimental over a mere pup. But 


there was the tact. Suddenly there was a 


thump outside and a furious scratching 


at mv door When I opened it, Peery 
no less bounded within, his tail wig- 
wagging with intense satisfaction over 


something. After I had frustrated his at- 
iempt to lick my shoes, he stood up on 
his hind legs and gyrated like a Dervish. 

Again the door waS burst open, and 


Thomas, without any ceremony, bolted into 
ithe roon, 

* | hope you'll pardon me, sir, but I put 
Peery down out there and he ran away. I 
set him down, sir, and he beat it back here 
like I had set his tail afire. You don't 
think as didn’t want to go with 
me, do you, sir?” 

I told him I didn’t 
made very little difference 
all he had to do 
his arm and walk off with him. 

The face became 
serious and he shook his head. 

‘I don't take him, sir, if he 
don't want to go. I know he’s my 
and all of that, but if he likes you better 
than he does me, why then he’s your’n. 
I'll just tease him to sir, and if he 
don’t T'll just be outa luck. But Ill try 
to grab him once more first.” 


how he 


but that it 
anvhow, for 
under 


know, 


was to take him 


youngsters very 
want to 
dog 


£0, 


EERY eluded him easily, and growled 
slightly. Thomas troubled 
than ever. Then he squatted in the alley- 
way and began to talk to Peery in the most 
In spite of 


was more 


dulcet tones he could muster. 
nis voice, he acquitted himself very well. 


He made Peery all sorts of extravagant 
promises. The dog would have the best 


that money could buy in the way of eats, 
(this is what Thomas told him), and a big 
yard to play in. “Not a floating mad- 
house like this here ship. (‘If you'll par- 
don sir?’) Plenty of 
and plenty of soft places to bury them 


me old bones 
in. 

All this was mere sound to Peery. 
tion to it. He simply squatted on 
watched the the 
ceiling. Thomas his 
patience at last, and got to his feet with a red face. 


He 
his 
dancing 


paid no atten- 
and 
the 
his 


haunches 
water on 
and 


reflections of 


exhausted promises 





on the bridge 


Presently the Old Man came 


“Td like to soak you one, you mut!” he cried. 

Then he turned his back on the dog and me and began 
to walk down the alleyway. With a fleeting glance at me, 
Peery barked once, and then fled out of the room after 


him. I thought I had seen the last of them now, surely. 
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Not so. In another minute they were 
both back. Peery looked happy enough, 
but Thomas was genuinely upset. 

“Sir, I don’t know what to do with 
Peery. He followed me out to the ladder, 
and when he seen me gettin’ over the side 
he starts to cry most pitiful, sir. So | 
thinks he must be wantin to go with me, 
but when I went to pick him up he beats 
it back in here. I don’t know whether he 
is just funnin’ or what, sir, and _ the 
Coxswain says if I don’t shake a leg he'll 
shove off without me.” 

“ Well,’ said I, “so far as I 
Peery likes both of us very well, but won't 
attach his affections to either of us. So 
we shall have to decide for him. I hate 
to do it, Thomas, but there is only one 
Come here, Peery!” 


can see, 


course open, 


LE little fellow cocked his ears at once 
and looked at me out of the corners of 
his eyes. 

The pup’s tail began to oscillate, and he 
got up and walked slowly over to me, with 
half an eye fixed on Thomas. 

When he came within reach I caught 
him by the scruff of the neck, and turning 
his head so he looked me in the eyes | 
gave him the worst scolding he ever got. 
Poor beast, he wasn’t what he had 
done to deserve it and he squirmed and 
tried to get away. Finally I let him go 
and “shoo’d” him out of the ward room, 

“Now! ’ I said, “ get out of here! He'll 
go with you now if he ever will.” 

The dog, with reproachful eyes fastened 
on my face, surrendered himself into the 
arms of the boy, and the two of them, one 
as hurt as the other, disappeared. 

A moment later, when I heard the 
motor sailer shove off, I stepped on deck. 
Thomas was sitting aft, the dog in his 


sure 


arms. Peery’s head was resting on the 
sailor's shoulder, his owlish eyes looking 
sombrely on the ship. When he caught 


sight of me he raised his black nose, and 
emitted a stinging rebuke in the shape of 
enraged, screaming barks. A moment 
later the motor sailer passed under our 
stern, and little Peery and simple Thomas, 
and ali that pertained to them, were gone. I turned and 
went back to the ward room and went over to the 
water cooler to see if a glass of cold water would. have 
any effect on the lump that kept rising in my throat 
and choking me. 


emmy Takes a Clhance 5» ClayW. Perry 


EMMY JAMES sat on the edge of the 
plank platform at the top of the chain-trough, 
tallying logs as they came crawling up the chain, 
the river and its cool 


1 ir 
rough 


dripping wet, redolent of 


waters. Lemmy made a ma:k in the little red tally- 
book, as each log came up and was rol'ed off onto the 
skids on the other side of the trough by Jim Gurley. The 


contrast between the dripping coolness of the hemlock 
logs and the blistering planks of the platform was pain- 
ful to Lemmy. 

“Whats the trouble, kid?” inquired Jim Gurley, lean- 
waited for the next 
a hot griddle.” 
Lemmy. 


ing on his cant-hook as he log. 
“You're squirimin’ ‘round like an eel on 
it’s hot- I'm 


like to go over to 


hungry,” confessed 
the and 


* Gee, and 
“Td just 
frosted cookies.” 

“Trot along, I'll keep tally fer ye,” offered Jim. 
it in my head. Hurry on.” 

Forgetting the heat Lemmy ran all the way to the store 
end back. He offered Jim Gurley some of the frosted 
ginger-cookies he bought but Jim shook his head. 

“None o’ that sweet stuff fer me” he said. “If ye 
want to be tough, like me, ye got to keep an eye on your 
stomach. No sweet stuff for me, youngster.” 

Lemmy decided in favor of the frosted cookies. 
was enjoying the fruits of promotion. A week 
had been water-boy on the Spruce Falls logging job and 
now he was tally-boy. The work was much more impor- 
tant, strenuous but more monotonous. It paid the 
same wages. The only effort required was to make marks 
in a book for every log that came jerking vp the chain- 
Fach of these little marks meant that Samuel 


store get some 


“ Keep 


Lemmy 
ago he 


less 


trough. 


Grady, the log job contractor, had delivered a hemlock 
log to the Spruce Falls Paper Company. 

Lemmy was proud of his responsible job but he re- 
gretted that it gave him no chance to run logs and go 
swimming, equal delights he enjoyed when he was water- 
boy. French Louie, who poled logs at the boom end of 
the chain, was going to give Lemmy swimming and log- 
running and log-riding lessons, he So far Lemmy 
had not found an opportunity to take a lesson. 

At noon Lemmy hurried home for dinner, 
through the meal and was back at twelve-thirty, begging 
Louie to go in swimming with him. 

“You want to sweem, now, eh?” asked Louie, with a 
shrug and a grin. ‘“ Beggar, I don’t want to. Eet is too 
quick behin’ dinner for dat. You mak’ me get wan cramp 
on de stomach worse dan wat han’ to me wit’ dat 
rivaire wataire you geeve me to drink, wan tam, eh?’ 

Lemmy hung his head. He was ashamed of that mean 
trick, doubly ashamed, since it was Louie who saved him 
from drowning, directly afterwards. 

“ Aw, come on, Louie,” he wheedled. “Tl go in and 
you can just stand on the boom and show me how to swim 
I won’t get no cramps. I'll rub sand on 


said, 


rushed 


vi yu 


and run logs. 
my stomach.” 

Samuel Grady, boss of the job, sat near, listening. 
took his pipe from his mouth and spoke to Lemmy. 

“Too hot, this noon. Better wait ’til later.” 

Lemmy went back to his work on the platform, at one 
o'clock, hot and sleepy, and nodded over the tally-book. 
A little after two o’clock the boss came up on the platform. 

“Guess we'll surprise the company, this summer,” 
he said cheerfully to Jim Gurley. “We're hauling 


He 


out more logs every day than the last one.” 

“Well, I didn’t think the decks looked no bigger’n they 
did at this time last year,” remarked Jim, thoughtfully. 

“Oh, sure they are,” exclaimed the boss, confidently. 
“ By two hundred thousand feet, at least.” 

Jim shook his head, thoughtfully. ‘I dunno” he 
“Don’t look it to me. The old engine’s been balkin’ a 
lot, lately.” 

“It ain’t looks, it’s figures that count” said the boss, 
significantly. “The tally-book ll show what’s what.” 

Lemmy was yawning. The boss caught him with his 


said. 


mouth open. 

“ Fey, there! 
he grinned, goodnaturedly. 
while, now?” 

Lemmy’s eves flew open, wide, and he became very 
much awake. “You bet I would—but I can’t leave the 
job,” he finished, mournfully. 

“Well, you run along and I'll keep tally. 
nothing to do for an hour.” 

Lemmy, scarcely believing his good fortune, handed the 
tally-book to the boss and scrambled from the platform, 
dropping ten feet to the river-bank, and had his clothes 
off before he reached the boom. 

“ Hey, I’m going in swimming for an hour!” he shouted 
Louie. “Now, teach me how to swim, mal- 


Look out, you'll fall into yourself, kid!” 
“Like to go in swimming a 


I ain't got 


to French 
fashion.” 
“ Mais, sure ting!” replied Louie and, without warning 
he caught Lemmy by the arms and swung him out into 
the water, fifteen feet from the boom. 
“Now, swim for de boom, you!” he shouted. 
de way to learn man-fashion.” 


“ Dat’s 
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Lemmy went under but he came up and swam desper- 
ately. He managed to reach the boom, though it was 
twice as far as he had ever swum before. , 

Louie started for him, again, as soon as his fingers 
touched the boom but Lemmy scrambled upon the boom 
and fled out on the floating logs that lay in a close mass 
between boom and shore. 

“] want to ride a log, now,” he declared. Loute, with 
his pike-pole, steadied .a huge hemlock as he poled it 
toward the trough, allowing Lemmy to jump off onto the 
boom just before the end of the log was caught by the 
sharp “dogs” on the endless chain and hauled up the 
trough. 

Many trips like this Lemmy took and though he fell in 
several times his confidence in Louie gave him gumption 
to swim until he reached the boom and safety. When 
the boss called him he reported on the platform, refreshed 
and grateful. 

“Gee, I had a good time!” he said, in thanks. 

“All right,’ said the boss. “Guess you get pretty 
sleepy sitting up here. Don’t want you to miss any of 
ihe logs, kid,” he added, significantly, as he handed back 
the tally-book. 

Resuming work Lemmy noticed that the boss had filled 
half a page with his heavy, black marks. 

“Gee, the boss must have let me stay in more’n an 
hour!” he exclaimed. 

Jim Gurley, occupied in getting a fresh drink of water, 
did not answer. 

That night, when Lemmy added up his groups of tally- 
marks, five at a time, he found the total larger than it 
had been on any day since he started work. 

“Guess the boss must have speeded up the old engine,” 


he suid to Jim. 
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Lynn, Mass., November 20, 19— 

EAR TED: I didn’t say anything about it when you 

were home last Sunday, for you were so happy bask- 
ing in the glory of that thirty-five yard drop kick that 
won the Andover game I hadn’t the heart to cast a 
gloom on your joy, but honestly, Ted, as a deacon in the 
First Church I don’t enjoy walking to service with a son 
who looks like a combination of an Italian sunset and a 
rummage sale of Batik draperies. 

It’s perfectly true that clothes don’t 
make the man, but they help to, and be- 
cause Joseph wore a coat of many col- 
ors and was chosen to rule a nation, is 








“How many did we run up while you was away?” in- 
quired Jim, idly. 

After careful figuring Lemmy, in surprise, exclaimed, 
“Why! Two hundred and ten!” 

“Humph!” grunted Jim, and that was all he said. 

Lemmy walked home by way of the rickety foot-bridge, 
down at the sluice-gates, leaving his tally-book at the com- 
pany office at the end of the bridge, across the river from 
the: chain-trough. Henry Stewart, the company time- 
keeper, took charge of the book. 

Every day that week Lemmy had an afternoon recess 
The boss tallied, and the next week he was 
more generous. He gave Lemmy an hour off each morning 
and afternoon. The next week it rained and was pretty 
cool for three days and Lemmy got only three chances 
at his swimming, log-running and log-riding lessons, under 
the tutelage of French Louie. 

The daily totals in the tally-book remained about the 


from work. 


same, climbing a bit some days, dropping a bit lower 


on others. Lemmy noted, with growing uneasiness, that 
the totals were always higher on the days he went in 
swimming. Either the boss was speeding up the engine 
or else Lemmy was so sleepy through the long days, with- 
out an awakening plunge, that he missed some logs, he 
thought. 

Lemmy grew to like the boss, who was so gruff at times 
but who gave him time off every warm day. Lemmy 
sported about on the logs and in the water, naked as a 
savage, and learned to swim like a fish, to run and ride 
logs like a regular river-rat—and he lost all fear of the 


river. It became his companion and friend, his playmate. 


Lemmy’s sport was brought to a sudden conclusion in 
the third week after Samuel Grady started tallying for 
him. 


Lemmy came from his swim, one fine day to find 
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no reason for a young fellow to get 
himself up like an Irish comedian at 
Keith’s and expect to do likewise. 

Customs have changed a little in the 
last few thousand years, and although it 
may still be true that a South Sea Is- 
lander may rule the tribe by virtue of 
being the proud possessor of a plug hat 
and a red flannel petticoat, it don’t fol- 
low that a passionate pink tie with pur- 
ple dots and pea green silk socks with 
bright yellow clocks will help you sell 
a bill of goods to a hard headed buyer 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

I don’t want to rub it in too hard, for 
I realize that in boys there’s an age for 
loud clothes, the same as there is in 
puppies for distemper, and that if given 
the right treatment they usually survive 
and are none the worse for their expe- 
rience. 

I won’t hire a salesman who wears 
sporty clothes and carts around a lot 
of jewelry, for when one of my men is 
calling on the trade he is not exhibiting 
the latest styles in haberdashery but the 
latest samples of the “Heart of the 
Hide Line,” for I’ve learned that a 
buyer whose attention is distracted from 
the goods in question is a buyer lost. 

All this reminds me of an experience I had when I 
was in my first and only year at the Epping Academy. 
The Academy was really a high school, although I believe 
my father did pay $10 a year for my tuition and the 
teachers were called professors. 

Well, anyhow, at that time my one ambition in life was 
to own a real tailor made suit, vivid color and design pre- 
ferred. 


OW buying my clothes had always been a simple mat- 
+’ ter, for when I needed a new suit, which, in my 
father’s estimation, was about once in two years, my 






















On the way home I met old Jed Bigelow in the square driving a green horse. 
Just as that horse got alongside of me he shied, and then ran away, throwing 
Jed into the ditch and ripping a wheel off his buggy 


mother and I drove over to the “Golden Bee Emporium 
Boots and Shoes Fancy Goods and Notions” at Bristol 
Centre, where, after much testing for wool between thumb 
and finger and with the aid of lighted matches and indirect 
opposition to my earnest request for brighter colors, I 
was always fitted out in a dark gray or blue or brown 
ready made, and three sizes too large so I could grow 
into it. 

One afternoon on the way home from school I stopped 
in at the Mansion House to see if I could persuade Cy 
Clark, the clerk, to go fishing on the following Saturday. 
As I entered the door an array of tailor’s samples on a 
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the boss was gone and Jim Gurley busy at keeping tally. 

“'Time-keeper’s been here” explained Jim, shortly. 
“ Says he’ll dock you for being away from the job.” 

“Gee! He usually comes at half past five!” complained 
Lemmy. “ Well, anyway, the boss—he told me to go in,” 
he added. 

“Sure, but you’re workin’ fer the company,” said Jim, 
“and jest before old Henry popped up the boss said he’d 
have to skip over to the Jimpole job. Oh, I been keepin’ 
track, so you won’t miss any logs.. But you better stick 
to the job, after this.” 

The day was Friday. On Saturday night Lemmy found 
his pay had been docked for half a day off. 

“*Tain’t fair!” he said to himself. “ I'll just tell Henry 
Stewart the boss told me I could go in swimming.” 

On Monday, when the time-keeper appeared, Lemmy 
was on the job. 

“Say, what did you dock my pay for, last week?” 
Lemmy. demanded, in an injured tone. 

“ Because you weren’t working when I came to check 
your time,” replied Henry Stewart snappishly. 

“But, the boss was tallying for me!” said Leminy. 
“ Anyway, he was, when I went away for a few minutes.” 

“Hey? What's that? 

“Yes. He told me I could go in swimming and he'd 
tally for me.” 

“Oh, he did? Well, we better pay the boss for doing 
your work, I guess,” suggested Henry Stewart, clinching 
his jaws, grimly. His eyes grew crafty. 

“Let’s see your book, son,” he commanded. 

Lemmy handed it over, reluctantly, and the time-keeper, 
with his near-sighted, spectacled eyes, ran over the pages, 
noting the totals, carefully. His brow wrinkled and his 

(Continued on page 64) 


The boss—” 
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table, by a front window, caught my eye. All thoughts 
of Cy promptly left my mind as I let my eyes feast long- 
ingly on their checks and plaids and stripes. 

The salesman, seeing that his wares had me running in 
circles, assured me the Prince of Wales had a morning 
suit exactly like one of his particularly violent black and 
white checks and that Governor Harrison had just or- 
dered three green and red plaids. 

Greatly impressed, I modestly inquired the price of a 
suit to be made from a sample of varied colors. 

The salesman informed me that $25 was the regu- 
lar price, but as a special favor I could buy at $20. 
Now I had $18 at home which I had earned that summer 
picking berries and doing chores and finally, my friend, 
protesting so violently I was sure he was going to weep, 
gave in and I raced home, broke open my china orange 
bank and was back at the hotel having my measurements 
taken inside of ten minutes, for I was mortally afraid 
some one else would snap up the prize in my absence. 

For the next three weeks I hung 
around the express office so much that 
old Hi Monroe threatened to lick me if 
/ I didn’t keep away and not pester him. 
Finally my suit came. 

To tell the truth, I was somewhat 
startled when I opened the box for, al- 
though the sample was pretty notice- 
able, the effect of the cloth made up in 
a suit was wonderful. From a_back- 
ground of stripes and checks of different 
colors, little nobs of brilliant purple, 
yellow, red, blue, and green broke out 
like measles on a boy’s face, and I felt 
that maybe after all I had heen a little 
hasty in my choice. 

But when I had tried the suit on, 
and gazed at myself in the mirror, my 
confidence returned, and I felt I had the 
one suit in town that would make people 
sit up and take notice. I was right. 

I entered the dining room that eve- 
ning just as my father was raising his 
saucer of tea to his lips. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, spilling the tea in seven 
different directions. 

“Why, William, what have you got on?” my mother 
asked. While my brother Ted answered for her, “a rug.” 

Do you know, Ted, blamed if that suit didn’t look like 
a rug, an oriental one made in Connecticut, and your uncle 
called the turn although I never forgave him for it. That’s 
why I named you after him. 

At first my father vowed no son of his was going to 
wear play actors’ clothes around the village, but when he 
heard I had paid $18 for the suit, he changed his mind 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HE Byfield Bicycle Club was the 

boast of its members and the des- 

pair of its waiting list. Just why the latter 

existed, those who adorned it could not explain. 
In three years its only change had been lengthwise. It 
grew with the fame of the “By Bike” and the “By Bike’s” 
cight members looked upon it with a pride which, accord- 
ing to the sentiments of said waiting list, was beginning 
to “get their goat.” 

When word was spread that the “By Bike” had gone 
into summer camp the waiting list threatened to resign 
in a body unless included. It was calmly informed that, 
as it had nothing in particular to resign from, it might 
take any old form of exercise it desired and that Visitor’s 
Day at Camp Nevertire was Thursday, strangers bringing 
cakes especially welcome. 

“One thing about this idea,’ stated Bud Hodgkins, 
permanent president and undisputed leader of the Club, 
“is that were bound to be short of cake, no matter how 
many people come up here.” He looked out over Mountain 
Lake, then turned to the seven seated about the camp fire. 

Mat Robbins nodded. “If the ride up from Byfield makes 
people as hungry as it did me,” he sighed, “we won’t have 
to build any store houses for the cakes our would-be mem- 
bers start to bring. My wheel went to sleep the second 
I put it in the tent.” 

“You put it in the tent!” snorted Dan Page. “All you 
did was to fall off and leave me to do your work, you big 
loafer !” 

“You did it, didn’t you?” 

“Sure !” 

“Then what have I got to kick about?” asked Nat lan- 
guidly. “You disturbed my thoughts and I was thinking I 
might go fishing tomorrow. I rather think I packed a fish 
hook in my duffle bag.” 

“Want me to go look for it?” jeered Dan. 

“Oh, no. All you’ve got to do is dig the bait.” 

“You two keep on picking on each other and someone’ll 
start a rough house,’ prophesied Hal Gould. “Too hot to 
have a club fight tonight.” 

“It’s not,” promptly declared Billy Williams and made 
a lunge at Phil Wesson’s foot. 


ODGKINS moved lazily. “Cut it out, Bill! We’re too 
tired. If you need more exercise, chuck some wood 
on the fire.” 

“Whose wood is it, anyway?” 

“He’s off!” wailed Billy above 
the general and heartfelt groan. 
“Someone choke, him.” 

“He'll find the ‘lost che-ild’ with 
‘them poipers’ tied about its neck, 
sure,” sighed Nat. 

“That’s all right, but I want to 
know.” The slender lad on the 
other side of the fire looked up 
from keen, blue eyes. The “keen” 
part especially appealed to him, 
for Herb Carter, alias Nick, was 
a loyal student of all the detective 
stories he could lay hands upon. 
That was the only thing about him 
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the rest found fault with. His dream was to be a 
world-famous sleuth; his heroes were the gum shoe men 
of fiction. For him everything had its reason, every 
straw in the wind pointed to something suspicious. 

“Well,” drawled Dan, “then wed better satisfy your 
curiosity and save time. This forest is the sole means 
of support for a beautiful heiress held in captivity by 
a band of desperate highbinders whose only fear is 
that Nick Carter, the Boy Detective, will pounce upon 
their trail.” 

“You go climb a tree, Dan!” 

“I fear me I’d leave a clue on the bark and Nick’d 
follow and talk me to death.” 

“Like to make a motion,” suggested Phil Wesson, 
above the general roar. “For the next two weeks Nick’s 
to be barred from finding any mysteries and Bill's 
barred from pounding me to death.” 

“Ill give up my favorite sport without a tear,” 
agreed Billy instantly, “I’ll do anything to keep old 
Nick Carter, the police dog of Byfield, from stirring 
up trouble.” 
someone’s 

Carter. 


“Believe you've swiped 
blankets already,” charged 
“You're afraid of me.” 

“If I ever show any signs of fear in 


your presence, old top, you snap me 


3 sharply on the left ear and see 
are if I'm dead.” 

; ~~, ~ “You’re permanently dead 

= ~ above the neck,” comforted 


oa Nick. “Who owns this wood?” 
—— “Go to it, fellows!” groaned 
Bud. “Let’s have it over.” 

Five minutes later Herb Carter dug himself out of the 
pine needles: and sat up, rubbing his neck tenderly. “It 
took seven of you to do it,” he grinned. “ Joe, I didn’t do 
Sorry.” 

Hope I didn’t hurt you.” 


~ 


a thing to your shirt. 
“All in the game, Nick. 


OR three years the Club had emerged from such im- 
promptu free-for-alls better friends than when they 
went into them. It proved that they were real fellows who 
took what came without getting mad. Their mothers hated 
it but their fathers, having been boys once themselves, 
chuckled and said nothing; for a chap who can’t take care 
of himself among his friends certainly has mighty little 
chance in the hands of his enemies. 

It was Bud who made them stop brushing the dead 
leaves from their clothes by his sudden exclamation. They 
turned to him in quick surprise. “My wrench!” he re- 
peated, slapping one pocket after the other, his brown eyes 
wide with distress. “My silver wrench is gone!!” 

“Whew !” 

“Gee whiz!” 

“When’d you have it last?” 

All were instantly sober. That silver wrench was not 
only the pride of Bud Hodkins’s life but every member of 
the “By Bike” had a proprietary interest in it. 

Two years before, when Gillfield had celebrated her two 
hundredth and fiftieth anniversary, old Mr. Mayhew had 
had that silver wrench made in his factory and offered 
it for a prize to the bicycle club taking a message from 
Gillfield to Byfield in the shortest time. The “By Bike” 
had entered with the avowed purpose of winning it from 
both Gillfield and Kendallville and Bud Hodg- 
kins’s final sprint had brought victory by a 
margin. By 
consent he 
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had been made custodian of the prize and the treasureq 
wrench had accompanied the Club on every run and ty 
every meeting ever since. It had become far more than 
a token of victory; it was the Club’s talisman. The ideg 
of its being lost, even for a moment, drove away all thought 
of fooling. 

“I had it in my pocket,” declared Bud. 
I'm sure I did.” 

“Then, if it isn’t there now, it fell out while you were 
roughing me,” stated Carter, his eyes sparkling with ex. 
citement, for he saw a chance to prove his ability as a 
detective. “All we’ve got to do to find it, is hunt. Bill, you 
look over there where I first went down; Nat, look where 
we finished up. You help him, Dan.” 


“This pocket, 


ae once they were glad to obey Nick. He organized 

the search on lines he was sure would meet with 
approval even at Scotland Yard. But, some way or other, 
results did not bring expected success. “There’s more 
here than we suspect,” he announced dramatically. 

“There’s less here by one wrench than we expect,” 
growled Bill. “I’ve burned my fingers twice by carrying 

lighted twigs around that brush heap and all I’ve found js 
six new kinds of stinging bugs. Bud didn’t drop that 
wrench; someone swiped it.” 

“ Hold on!” Bud’s command was peremptory. “ None of 
the crowd would steal anything, even as a joke.” 

“Who said anything about the crowd?” retorted Wil- 
liams huffily. “How about that guy who brought the milk 
from the farm?” 

“Didn’t look as if he’d steal,” stated Phil. “He’s a pretty 
good sort.” 

“That wrench is somewhere round here on the ground,” 
stated Bud emphatically. “We'll find it in the morning.” 

He proved a false prophet. They hunted then for an 
hour but had to give it up. “Let’s go through Bud’s pack 
again,” suggested Joe. 

“We've done that four times.” 

“When'd you have it last, Bud?” 

“I've told you a million times. I'm sure it was just 
after we arrived. I had to use a wrench to tighten my 
handle bars.” 

“Why'd you use the silver one?” 

“Probably because it was handy,” snapped Bud, who 
was becoming a bit raw under Nick’s endless questioning. 

“Oh, don’t get huffy. I only wanted to know. I’m going 
up to the farm and give that he milk-maid the once over. 
You people forget this thing. I’ll take care of it. It’s what 
I've trained myself for and I’m the only one who knows 
how to handle such a case.” 

“Go to it!’ Bill Williams wanted to go fishing and was 
sure the lost wrench would show up. “You'll probably come 
back with a pair of black eyes and more sense.” 

“See here,” broke in Bud, “I’m responsible for the loss 
of the wrench. ‘Scrapping about it 
won't get us anywhere. I vote we call 
Nick Carter’s bluff. He poses as the 
real thing on such stuff. Let’s find out 
what there is in it.” 
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“After he falls down he won't talk so much, anyway,” 
agreed Nat hopefully. 

“I'll get it,” promised Nick, thrilling over having an 
actual “case’ put in his hands. “I’m sure it hasn’t been 
lost and—” 

“You'll keep the rest to yourself,” finished Bud. “Work 
it your own way but don’t say things you can’t prove.” 


TICK’S jaw dropped but Nat Robbins chuckled softly. 
N He didn’t know what plans Nick had but he began 
to see the outline of one of his own. 

It was full fledged 
when, two hours 
later, he seemed to 
meet the  sobered 
Nick on his return 
from the farm. Tak- 
ing him by the el- 
bow, he led him to 
the shore of the lake. 
“Any luck with the 
cow's lady-in-wait- 
ing?” he asked. 

Nick shook _ his 
head_ dolefully. 
“What he doesn’t 
know about bikes 
and wrenches would 
take a night school a 
year to teach,” he 
con fessed. “He 
wouldn’t rob a hen 
of a fresh laid egg 
without apologizing 
for his brutality. 
Nothin’ doin’ on that 
clue. I've got to 
think this thing out, 
Nat; it’s a baffling 
case.” 

“Um! Guess .you’re 
right, old man. See 
here.” he broke out, 
after a moment, “Pll 
slip you some infor- 
mation, if you'll keep 
mum.” 

“Shoot 1” 

“Promise not to 
give me away?” 

“Sure!” 

“Fine! I wouldn’t 
tell this to anyone 
else but I want to 


see you put this 
thing over. You’ve 
got to vindicate 
yourself. I didn’t 


like the way the rest 
of the gang tried to laugh at you.” 

“That’s all right, Nat.” 

Nat kept his face straight. “You know how tight Joe 
Emerson is, with cash,” he said in a husky whisper. “Well 
I happen to know he owes the store for the last tire he 
bought.” 

“Is that right?” 

Nat nodded solemnly. “I like Joe as well as you do but 
he could sell that wrench.” 

“T don’t like it, Nat, I don’t like it.’ Nick put his 
hands behind his back and paced the beach. “But I must 
do my duty,” he said. 

“Sure you must. But keep me out of it.” 

Nick promised fervently. He would have promised any- 
thing. With his reputation at stake, a real detective can- 
not count costs. For an hour he checked up Joe’s move- 
ments during the past twenty-four, watching him closely 
meanwhile. 


OF, being quiet and self-conscious, became vaguely un- 

easy under such close scrutiny. Finally it got on his 
nerves. His private impression was that something was 
wrong with his person and that Nick was too polite to call 
his attention to it openly and so humiliate him. Therefore 
he started for the lake. His worst fears were confirmed 
when Nick came trailing after him.” 

“Blamed nice in you not to say anything about it before 
the gang,” acknowledged Joe, rubbing his face specu- 
latively. 

“Why should I?” asked Nick, his heart beating fast. 
“Tell me how it happened?” 

“Got it in the bushes this morning, I suppose.” 

“Hum! Thought so. Better give it to me.” 

“What you talkin’ about? I’m goin’ to wash it.” 

Nick was equal to the emergency. “I wouldn’t,” he ad- 
vised. “It might get rusty.” 

Joe gazed at him in frank astonishment. “Rusty, you 


nut! My face, isn’t metal, if your dome is. If it’s dirty, 
I'm going to wash it.” 

Nick gulped for breath. This was no confession. But 
he pulled himself together in a flash, for a detective is re- 
sourceful. “Lend me two dollars, Joe?” 

“What for?’ Emerson eyed him with increasing sus- 
picion. 

“I'd rather not tell you. I only want it for a*month.” 

Joe stepped close and laid a thin hand on his shoulder. 
“Anything to do with this wrench thing, Herb?” he asked 

The boy was not the sort to deny the truth, even in the 





Nick organized the search on lines he was sure would meet with approval even 


cause of justice. He nodded. Joe’s hand plunged into 
his pocket and drew forth some bills. 

“Certainly I'll lend it to you, Herb. ’m glad you came 
to me. Is two enough? Get the thing back and give it to 
Bud. I’m mum.” 

“Wha-Wha! Do you mean you think I swiped that 
wrench and sold it and want to buy it back?” 

“I'm not asking any questions,” retorted Joe gently. 
“There’s your cash and you'll always be my friend. Let's 
not talk about it; it makes me sorter sick.” 

Nick Carter felt a bill stuffed into his limp hand, felt a 
hearty grip and saw the lad he had suspected hurrying 
away. For two minutes he stook stock still, his whole world 
spinning. Then he remembered Nat Robbins. Like a 
hound on a hot trail, he started back to the camp. 


UT Nat had gone somewhere with Gould and, even 
when Hal came back for luncheon, Nat did not ac- 
company him. Therefore Herb’s rage had time to cool 
and he began to reason with himself. Nat had played him 
false. Why had he done it? He must find the reason. 

His most cherished hero always went off alone to work 
out his cases. Nick started for the deep woods and sat 
down under a great tree, resting his elbows on his knees 
and burying his face in his hands. For a long time nothing 
came of this ruse. He was almost despondent. Could it 
be that his method was not correct? He rose and began 
to pace back and forth, his hands clasped behind him, 
his cnin on his chest. 

Then, of a sudden, his sun seemed about to break through 
the clouds. He remembered Nat had given his Bike Club 
badge to Dan’s sister. It was well nigh criminally care- 
less in him not to have looked for the woman in the case 
before. 

He hurried to the lake, launched a boat and rowed to- 
ward the inlet. He felt certain Robbins must be up that 
way with the pickerel. 
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Half an hour later and he was sure his faculties were 
functioning properly for he saw a boat on the edge of the 
pads. But Nat also recognized him. Even as Nick 
headed across, Robbins started to row down the other 
shore. If Nick had needed any real proof, this attempted 
escape of the guilty furnished the final link. He had no 
intention of becoming involved in any pursuit race; that 
might dull the keenness of his brain. He called loudly to 
the fleeing fisherman. ; 

Nat ceased rowing immediately. With a satisfied smile, 
Nick paddled alongside, and looked him over through half- 


closed eyes. “Get 
any fish?” he asked. 
“Why, yes, come 


to think of it, I did. 
Mean to say you 
came ’way up here 
to inquire after my 
luck?’ 

“Guess your luck’s 
about run out.” 

“Maybe. How's 
yours? Arrested Joe 
yet?” 

“You couldn't fool 
me with such crude 
stuff as that. I’m too 
old a hand.” 

“Glad to know it. 
Always did appre- 
ciate gratitude.” 

“Wait a minute. I 
want to ask you one 
or two questions.” 

“Tf you'll limit it 
to two dozen, I'll say 
I’m still in luck. 
Who's the suspect 
now?” 

“All I’m trying to 
do is find that 
wrench,” retorted 
Nick stiffly. “If I 
have any suspicions, 
I know enough to 
keep ‘em to myself.” 

“Meaning I 
don’t?” 

“How’s it happen 
youre not wearing 
your By Bike badge 





when we’re on an 
official expedition?” 
demanded Nick, 


changing the subject 
with what he deemed 
to be confusing 
abruptness. 

“Since when have 
retorted the other 


at Scotland Yard 


you been official leader of the Club?” 
promptly. 
“That’s not answering my question.” 
“Oh, isn’t it? Pardon me!” 
“All right. I know you gave it to Dan’s sister.” 
“That’s some more of your business, too.” 


{CK began to grasp the fact that Nat was getting 
iN mad. It sent a thrill through him. He knew that 
clever criminals never lost their tempers under the third 
degree. He had read that dozens of times. He must 
follow this advantage. “Ever since Bud let his sister take 
the silver wrench to school, every other girl in Byfield has 
been crazy to have it,” he observed meaningly. 

“Any of ’em ever ask you to lend it to ‘em? 
Nat. 

“I've no time to waste on girls.” 

“Their loss.” 

“Maybe. I sorter think one of ’em’s goin’ to have that 
wrench, though.” 

“Say, you poor prune, what are you driving at? If I 
thought you were hinting I'd swiped that wrench to lend 
to a girl, I'd bat you one.” 

“Don’t get mad and say anything you'll regret.” 

“It’s what I'll forget to say that I’m going to regret.” 

“I’ve got to warn you again that anything you do say 
will be used against you.” 

Nick Carter’s voice had just the touch of righteous sor- 
row to bring Nat back to earth. His sense of humor re- 
turned with a rush and his brain began to work like a 
runaway motor. He had his own ideas about bait and 
victims. “I hate to upset your lovely plans,” he acknowl- 
edged, “but you’re on the wrong trail, my son. Here’s my 
By Bike badge.” He opened his coat and showed the silver 
wheel pinned on his shirt. 

“Oh!” It was such a surprised exclamation that Nat 

(Continued on page 59) 
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sneered 











CHAPTER III 
Tue Crooken MILE 
NDREW stood by his comrade, peering out 
through the 
window of 
the old 


tavern, unable at first 


to see anything. 
The half-circle’ of 
the seven bays be- 
low them was full 
of white mist which 
had risen at night- 
fall from the lit- 
tle rivers empty- 
ing into the har- 
bour and which was 
now blowing away 
before the morning 
wind. Through _ it 
he could see dim 


moving shapes upon 
the water but could 


not make out what 
they were. 
“The mist lifted 


when that last puff 
of wind blew,” said 
Howard, but it came 
down again. Wait, 
there, now look!” 
The cloud of fog, 
beginning to shine 
with the sun upon 
it, opened again like 
the curtain of a the- 
atre going up at a 


given signal. An- 
drew saw a_ white 
sail and another, a 
smoothly gliding 
white sloop, three 
cat-boats and a 
number of clumsy 
French - Canadian 
bateaux, all mov- 
ing toward the 
wooded island that 
stood at the center 


of the seven bays. 

“Why, it is just 
a fleet of fishing exclaimed Andrew, “that have 
been out all night and are coming in with the— 


boats,” 


He was about to say, “with the morning tide,” when 
he realized that this was a fresh water lake where there 


was no such thing. And boats did not fish in fleets on 
Lake Champlain nor was the little island a probable place 
for fishermen to land. The shores of the seven bays were 
densely wooded and the land between them so low and 
swampy that even the thrifty Vermont farmer had not 
attempted to cultivate it. 

As Andrew looked around the whole circle of the scene 
below him he could see but one column of smoke to show 
an inhabited house. This rose from the woods below the 
hill, but the house itself was out of sight among the trees. 
An old windmill, a squat round-topped building with great 
spreading arms, still stood on the flat ground at the 
mouth of one of the streams, but a broken sail and the out- 
line of the ruined roof showed even at this distance, that it 
was abandoned. There was no sign of any other dwelling. 

It was on the wings of a steadily failing breeze that 
the fleet of little boats, in desperate and indecent hurry, 
so it seemed, were slipping in toward the shore. They 
made no magnificent show for they were for the most 
part clumsy craft and even the white sloop, although its 
trim lines stood for grace and speed, showed dull-col- 
ored and dirty sails. There was something dingy and 
furtive about them all. 

“Ugh, they remind me of black scuttlebugs,” said How- 
ard suddenly 


OTH boys leaned out of the window to watch more 
intently, but the fog shut down as suddenly as it 
had lifted and there was nothing to be seen through the 
dense white of the shifting cloud. Only their former 
acquaintance the eagle rose suddenly through the mist 
and went winging away across the forest. 
“What does it all mean, anyway?” 
Christopher had awakened and stood behind them, ask- 


They tried the door confidently, certain that they could get in. 
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ing the question through a belated yawn as his sleepy 
eyes squinted out into the light. 

They discussed what they had seen thoroughly and in 
all its aspects while they were having breakfast. Howard 
went to the window several times, his bread and bacon in 
his hand, but the mist in the curved basin below them 
refused to blow away and he strained his eyes in vain 
trying to pierce the baffling cloud. 

“T know this is what Pierre Lebeau sent us up here to 
see,” he declared as he came back to help clean the fry- 
ing pan, “ what he probably saw, himself, yesterday, just 
It was only by sleeping here that we 
Now the question is, what did 


before we 
could be early enough. 
he want us to do?” 


came, 


HE other two boys were rolling up the blankets, fifteen 
minutes later, when Howards excited cry brought 
them hurriedly to the window again. “ Quick, she’s lifting.” 
The mist had grown thinner under the sunshine and 
was now, at last, drifting away. Slowly the tiny island 
came again into view, then the headlands and the bays 
and the old windmill twirling its sails fitfully, but no 
boat of any kind. 
ming in through the first daylight had disappeared as 
completely as though every vessel had gone to the bot- 
tom. The boys looked at one another in bewilderment. 

“T believe I see something like a mast over there be- 
hind the pines near the windmill,” Andrew said. 

All three used their eyes and their imaginations with 
energy, and decided that it might be possible for a boat 
to be lying at anchor in the little bay. In fact all of 
them might be hiding in the various harbours, so high 
the headlands and thick the screening woods. 

“If we should walk down to the shore at the foot of 
this hill,” Chris suggested, “we might be able to see into 
some of these bays and find out if the boats are at anchor 
there. It looks as though a road ran along by the water; 
I can see it here and there among the trees.” 


were So 


It was locked 


The little fleet that had come skim- .« 
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HE unused highway that led up to the old tavern did 
not cross the hill, so that the boys were obliged to 
plunge straight down through the woods to reach the 
They made quick time in their eagerness to 
find out more about 
Pierre 


shore below. 


Lebeau’s 
and 


mystery, very 
soon reached _ the 
road at the water's 
edge. It was deep 


in sand for the most 
part and the crook- 
edest road that they 


had ever seen. It 
curved and twisted, 
running out along 
the headlands, or 
turning to plunge 
through thickets of 
juniper and = alder 


curtained with wild 
grape vines. Again 
and again it afford- 
ed good views of the 
little island, and the 
waters of the lake, 
but showed them no 
glimpse of any boat. 

“Did you ever 
see such a road?” 
cried Christopher in 
exasperation as they 
passed turning after 
turning. “I am just 
going on for curi- 
osity to see if it 
leads anywhere. The 
fellow who lives at 
the end of it cer- 
tainly does not have 


many visitors.” 
Almost as he 
spoke the road 
twisted again and 
ended at a gate ina 
crooked rail fence. 
Beyond, in a clear- 
ing, was a_ house 


built facing the lake, 
a house with deep 
eaves and low win- 
dows and long grass 
growing up to the very door. 

“Tt doesn’t look very hospitable. 
empty,” said Andrew. 

“No,” Howard pointed out, “there is smoke in the 
chimney, the same that we saw from the hill.” 

“T am going in to see who lives there and to ask for a 
drink of milk,’ Chris “I’m hungry and 
thirsty and my throat is full of sand.” 

A door at the rear of the house was open and thither 
they took their way, for they had learned already that 
the front doors of farmhouses were not for every day 
use. A grey-haired, grey-faced woman dressed «in the 
shabbiest of black calico was standing by the well draw- 
ing a bucket of water. 

“We will draw it,’ Andrew offered, and draw it they 
did, with much squeaking of the rusty old windlass and 
spilling of water when the dilapidated bucket came over 
the edge. They carried it to the door, a service which 
appeared to be most unusual to the woman, for she 
rtammered and protested and did not seem to know how 
to thank them. 

“Yes, certainly,” she said in answer to Christopher's 
request for milk, but she hesitated a little and seemed 
uneasy and disturbed. “Come in, but,” she cautioned, 
“step as softly as, you can. He’s asleep.” She jerked 
her hand to indicate the front part of the house. The 
boys filed in on toptoe and gulped down their milk, with 
Chris had, however, a few questions 


I wonder if it is 


announced. 


no desire to linger. 
to ask. 

“ What is the name of that little island? ” he inquired. 

It lay directly in view from the house with perhaps 
three-quarters of a mile of water separating it from the 
shore. 

“It is called the Isle.of the Four Winds,” she answered. 
“It is a stormy place, for the wind comes roaring down 
between these hills, some seasons, so fierce you would 
think it could sweep the whole island away. It is a great 
place for sudden storms, is Lake Champlain.” 
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“Does anybody live out there?” Chris pursued. 

“Oh, no,” she replied hastily, “no one at all. No one 
would go there. Oh, don’t mention it, sir,” as Howard 
put down his glass and tried to thank her, “it is noth- 
ing. Good morning.” 


HE gave them no time for gratitude or leave-taking, 

but swept them out of the kitchen almost before they 
knew it. The shortest way back to the road, she pointed 
out, was through the barnyard, and “ they needn’t trouble 
to go around by the front of the house.” So anxious and 
distressed did she seem that they followed her directions 
without comment. 

“JT would have liked to ask more about that island,” 
said Chris as they walked along. “She got rid of us so 
soon I had no chance. And I should like to know who he 
is.’ He stopped suddenly and stood looking over the 
fence toward the water. “ Do you see, he has a boat, a 
green dory down there, with a landing stage and boat 
house. I have a mind to go back and ask if we can bor- 
row it to paddle out to that windy island and see what 
is there.” 

Before the others could protest he had run back to 
the house. As they stood waiting for him they stared 
up at the barn whose gaping door stood wide open in 
the sun. Inside they could see a row of farm wagons and 
the hindquarters of several big horses, heavy grey Per- 
cherons_ they seemed to be, that stood in stalls to the 
right and left of the entrance. 

“For such a rocky little farm this man seems to have 
a good supply of horses and wagons,” Howard 
observed idly. “The place must have more to 
it than it looks.” 

Andrew had been thinking the same thing, but 
before he could agree, Christopher came running 
back looking both disturbed and crestfallen. 

“What did she say?” demanded Andrew. 

“ Never a word, but turned as white as a sheet 
and shut the door in my face. Hullo, haven’t 
we seen that horse before ?” 

A black horse that had been grazing near the 
fence had raised its head to stand and look at 
them. 

“Why, it’s Storm,” exclaimed Andrew. 

The creature winced and trembled when he 
patted its neck, for it seemed quite unused to 
the touch of a friendly hand. As he stroked its 
fnane there flashed into his memory a vague recol- 
lection of the night before, of galloping hoof 
beats on the hill road and a stamp and snort 
outside the tavern door. He looked reflectively 
at the horse, now nuzzling him softly. What had 
someone said? “He is a Morgan horse and 
Morgan horses always gallop up a hill.” 

“So,” he said aloud, “so this is Job Herron’s 
horse, and that is his house. And we had to 


step lightly because he was asleep!” 


HEY were just turning into the road when 
they heard the sound of a banging shutter 
and looked back to see one of the windows of the 
house flung open and a dark face peering out at 
them. They did not stop to look long, however, 
but went on, through the sandy ruts of the 
crooked shore road, and up the wooded hill. They 
gathered up some of their belongings at the tav- 
ern and went swinging down to the camp, all 
three abreast in the hot sun of the high noontide. 
Andrew, looking up as they passed the signpost, 
saw Pierre Lebeau standing before his cottage, 
watching them intently, but whatever the old 
man saw or thought, he made no sign, going in 
quickly and closing the door behind him. 

Later, in the afternoon, the boy went up to the 
Frenchman’s house to talk over with him the 
strange things they had seen. But Lebeau was 
not to be found. Andrew’s knock at the door 
was unanswered, and, when he peeped in, he saw 
Pierre’s tools lying on the table where he had 
been working, saw the kettle singing on the 
hearth, but never a sign of the old Frenchman. 
He waited long for him, but quite in vain. 

“He must be near,” he kept thinking. “ He 
would not have left things like this if he had 
been going away for long. Perhaps he doesn’t 
want to see us, or have us ask him questions. 
Perhaps he has told us all that he thinks he can.” 

He walked back to the camp, thinking very 
deeply. 

The next day was a warm and sleepy one, with 
little to do after they had cooked and eaten their 
dinner. They had slept once more at the tavern 
on the hill, but Andrew and Howard had made 
the mistake of sitting up very late, together, try- 
ing to peer through the darkness, with the result 
that they had slumbered heavily through the early 


morning hours and so had seen nothing. As for Christo- 
pher, he had slept soundly all night. It had been thor- 
oughly proved that his usefulness as a watchman was 
small. 

Perhaps it was on account of the sleep they had 
lost that Andrew and Howard felt like lounging so in- 
dolently in the shade, while only Christopher had energy 
to perch on a willow root and fish in the quiet river. He 
seemed, for some reason, to have been much ,annoyed by 
the woman’s refusal to lend him Job Herron’s dory for 
the exploration of the windy island, for he had spoken of 
it several times and was evidently thinking of it now as 
he jerked his line irritably or sat inattentive to his task 
for long minutes at a time. Finally he drew in his hook 
and got up. 

“There are nothing but minnows in this stream,” he 
announced, “and I am hungry for real fish for supper. 
I am going down to the lake. Caleb Bucksall said I 
could borrow his cat-boat any time I wanted, to go out 
after bass.” 

“Tt is late to be starting,” Howard objected, “and it 
is a mile and a half down to the lake. Wait until to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, there is plenty of time; come on. You know we 
have been talking about bass fishing for a week.” 


HE idle two rose reluctantly from their pleasant rest- 
ing place, got their fishing tackle and set out along 
the footpath that led to Caleb Bucksall’s, both still protest- 
ing feebly. 


They were tired, but their appetites were 





An old windmill, a squat round-topped building, with spreading arms ear. 
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also unfailing and bass cooked before a camp fire are 
surpassingly good. - 

Caleb Bucksall had driven over to the blacksmith’s at 
the Four Corners, but his wife readily agreed that they 
should take the boat. 

“Do you boys know how to sail her?” she asked anx- 
iously and was vehemently reassured by Christopher. 
“You want to look out for bad weather,’ she added; 
“there aren’t many landing places on the shore of Two 
Heroes in case of a storm.” 

“Bad weather?” echoed Howard. 
couldn’t be a more perfect day!” 

“Storms can come mighty sudden on Lake Cham- 
plain,” she answered. “ Don’t you hear that steamer whis- 
tling across the lake? When it sounds as near as that, 
it is usually a sign of rain.” 

They hoisted sail and got under way, eager, all three 
of them, now, to get to the fishing grounds. 

“She handles mighty well,” remarked Christopher, who 
was at the tiller, “and I like the way she will sail into 
the wind.” After a long reflective pause he added: “ How 
far do you think it is around Hyde’s Point to Seven 
Bays? ” 

Hyde’s Point was the long rocky cape that divided this 
broad stretch of water from the region of Seven Bays. It 
was no great distance through the woods and over the 
hill, but to skirt the shore would make a good fifteen 
miles of sailing. Christopher’s cheerful imagination 
seemed determined to estimate it as half that distance. 

“Tt would take hours and hours,” said Howard, “ and 
you would have to beat against the wind all the 
way.” 

He looked quite threatening, but Chris seemed 
obstinate. He was evidently still clinging to his 
purpose of exploring the Isle of the Four Winds. 

“Ready about,” was all his answer as he 
swung the tiller, and would not speak again 
until they had straightened out on the next tack. 
Then, “I am going,” he announced firmly. “1 
had meant to fish, but when I see what a good 
wind we have and what a good boat, I have de- 
cided that it is too fine a chance to lose. If you 
follows don’t like it, you can just swim ashore.” 


“Why, there 


HERE were threats of mutiny from his 

crew, but, at the best, half-hearted ones. All 
three wished to investigate further the mystery 
of the Seven Bays, Howard’s doubts being due 
only to the lateness of the hour. But Christo- 
pher assured them so blithely that they “ could 
make it” that they were finally willing to be 
convinced. 

The wind, however, became fitful and the voy- 
age along the wood-crowned granite cliffs of 
Hyde’s Point proved longer than any of them 
had imagined. Yet the breeze finally strength- 
ened again, they doubled the cape and came out 
into more open water to see the Isle of the Four 
Winds beyond them, but looking very small and 
far away. 

“There is no use talking of turning back 
when we have got so far,” Chris said quickly as 
though to forestall any suggestions. “We are 
going to have a great breeze now.” 

“T don’t exactly like the color of that water,” 
said Andrew a little uneasily. “ Does it often 
look purple like that on this lake?” 

“ Nothing in the world but a little more wind,” 
Chris reassured him, but nevertheless altered his 
course to a trifle nearer shore. 

A forbidding shore it looked, with high black 
cliffs everywhere and never a sign of sandy 
beach. The “little more wind” arrived indeed 
and became heavier and heavier; it whipped 
around so as to be dead against them; it turned 
the blue shining lake into a choppy grey sea. 
The tiny boat tossed and staggered but struggled 
on gallantly into the gale. Under Christopher’s 
shouted directions, Andrew and Howard double- 
reefed the sail, but they were slow and awkward 
at the task and every wave threatened to swamp 
them. 

“There is a bit of sand beyond Herron’s house, 
I saw it yesterday,” Chris called to them. “I 
will fetch it if I can.” 

It seemed their only hope of a safe landing. 
But how slow was their progress back and forth; 
one tack, a shuddering moment as they came 
about, and then another, with certain big, jut- 
ting boulders of granite seeming to hang long 
and hungrily in sight. They made appreciable 
progress toward the Seven Bays but there could 
be no doubt that time was passing quickly and 
that it was growing dark. 

“ Look,” shouted Howard suddenly in Andrew’s 
(Continued on page 52) 
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beyond the of a 
Then the girls face abruptly dis- 
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Ti was the lost 


Star 


child of the 
Morning shadow 
doubt. 
appeared, aud she gave a@ litte ery. 
seemed to have been dragged back by some 


elder guardian 


H' looked up squarely into the blue 
eyes of a young girl, fifty feet above 
him, sprawled out on the platform of a 
dobo-tree, staring down at him with yellow 
hair framing her face, the skin golden 
brown in color but far fairer than any of 
the dwarfs, and ,olden hair that hung far down towards 
Jim’s fascinated gaze. It was the lost child of the bark- 
entine Morning Star, beyond the shadow of a doubt! For 
a moment their gaze entangled as if both were hypnotized 
bv the encounter, the maid’s orbs full of wonder, Jim’s of 
Then the girls face abruptly disappeared and 


triumph. 
She seemed to have been dragged 


she gave a little cry. 
back by some elder 

But, as if her cry had been the pitch-note to a wild 
orchestra, all about Jim the dwarfs took up a shrill yell 
that was unmistakably hostile. They moved a little way 
from him but it was only to grasp their weapons. The 
women all crowded in through the gate and closed it. 
Down a lane of the savages Jim saw a man come running. 
It was not Mu, as he had dreaded, but one of his attend- 
ants. He carried a blowpipe with him and Jim feared 
the swift sending of a dart while his hand sped down to 
his holster. Suddenly a loop fell over head and shoulders 
und was drawn taut, binding him. Futu was served the 
sume trick. Dwarfs dived for their feet as if they were 
tackling in some novel football play and withes of wild 
vine trussed their ankles. It was all done with incredible 
swiftness as if they had but waited for the signal from 
the attendant priest who now came to a halt and looked 


guardian. 


at the captives with a sneer. 

As the loop encircled Jim’s head The Admiral, with a 
mighty effort of his clipped wings, had launched himself 
into half flight, half jump, and landed on the thatch of 
one of the huts up which he swiftly clawed and beaked 
his way to the ridge and suddenly shrieked out a medley 
of English, Polynesian and Melanesian that stopped all 
action as imperatively as if the director of some wildly 
scenario’d motion-picture had shouted “Hold that Pose !” 

Beyond question The Admiral saved Jim’s life. The 
priest’s blow pipe had been leveled and his cheeks were 
puffed for the sending of the fatal dart when they sagged 
as The Admiral screamed out a scrap of dialect that he 
had picked up in camp. It was startlingly to the point. 
If not the result of actual reasoning it was almost a 
miracle. Yet it was only a phrase often used by Afua in 
jest, or by Futu, and meant 

“You'd better be careful!” 


O the dwarfs it was the voice of a devil. Then the 
priest broke his paralysis of awe and sped the dart— 
not at Jim—but at The Admiral. As it flew, too fast for 
Jim’s eyes to follow, The Admiral, beside himself with 
rage, or perhaps it was with a mixture of exaltation and 
excitement, danced up and down on the ridge, his shortened 
wings outspread, and received the tiny shaft between his 
pinion feathers. It passed through and The Admiral made 
another flight, indignant at this attempt upon his dignity, 
flapping off to the next roof and so to the next, unharmed, 
screaming defiance until he disappeared. The devil-bird 
must have gone to summon aid. 
The priest was in a quandary but he was accustomed to 
quick action. His position demanded it. It was his initia- 
tive that marked him out for his office and ranked him 


. 






CIEL 


above the rest of the tribe of pygmies. 
He barked an order. 
Jim and Futu taken 
away, separately. Jim found himself carried 
around the stockade of the women’s quar- 
ters and down a narrow trail cut into the bush. He figured 
that Mu must be absent on some quest or ritual, perhaps 
on a visit to another section of the tribe and that his assist- 
ant especially after the escape of The Admiral, dared not 
take the responsibility of killing the captives as his first 


were 


savage impulse had prompted. 

But he did not have long to think over the matter or 
wonder where they had taken Futu. The trail 
came suddenly to an end. An overpowering stench, to 
which the charnel-house odor of the temple was only a 
Be- 
neath the spreading branches of a species of banyan was a 
high fence of stout stakes, with a head atop each stake. 
Some of these were only gleaming skulls, the rest in 
Then he was 


narrow 


hint, nearly sickened him as he was set on his feet. 


various stages of drying and decomposition. 
thrust through a door composed of two stout planks, so 
violently that he fell upon damp soil, puddled here and 
there with sticky, noxious mud. He could hear the talk 
of his captors as they went back along the trail and pre- 
sently he writhed over on his back. 


BOVE him, not very far above the top of the stakes, 

the snaky limbs of the tree intertwined. The en- 
closure was about twenty feet across and in its center was a 
low hut with a conical roof and a low opening for entrance. 
To this Jim writhed to get out of the mud, thrusting head 
and shoulders a little way into the interior. Not far, both 
from sudden horror and impossibility, for the hut was 
packed high wtih bones. More ghastly yet to sight and 
smell, they were not all cleanly stripped of flesh, nor were 
they all of lengthy placement. He wriggled away‘and lay 
exhausted and retching. 

After a while he pulled himself together a bit and started 
If Mu came back before the captain 
him his fate There might be a 
vengeance but it would come too late. And the captain 
would not come back from the gold washing before twilight. 
That he and Futu would be used in some hasty but none 
the less fatal sacrificial rite, Jim had no doubt. He had 
discovered the fetish of the village, and the dwarfs, their 
priest at least, had sensed that the white men would de- 
mand the girl of their own blood once they discovered her. 
Mu wou'd be sure that this was the main purpose of the 
trip. With Mu’s return the whole village might not wait 


to work on his bonds. 


missed seemed sealed, 


Futu at their leisure and preserve the secret of their god- 
dess, for so they would rank the girl. 

Try as he would, he could not loosen the light but 
wonderfully tough and effective lianas that bound him. 
In the muggy heat and the foul atmosphere his endeavors 
soon exhausted him and left him panting and faint. As 
the hours passed in utter silence, thirst came on him and, 
less keenly, but none the less slowly sapping his vigor, 
hunger followed. He lay there looking up at the boughs 
trying to solve the way out. For there must be a way, he 
assured himself, for a white man, or a white lad, to better 
the trick of a savage dwarf. 

Suddenly it came to him. They had not taken his knife. 
They had taken the gun and emptied his pockets but his 
knife, in its leather sheath, was slung inside his shirt, over 
his chest, a trick he had copied from an illustration he had 
seen of a Western trapper in a book. His sheath had often 
bothered him in climbing or in passing the narrow trails of 
the bush by catching in vine or rock and once or twice the 
blade had worked free. Now, he blessed the illustrator 
of that adventure story. If he could only ....... ? 


Y thrusting down his neck, doubling his bound body 

into almost incredible contortions, Jim got his lips 
and then his teeth over the buckhorn end of the handle, 
greater in circumference there than the rest of it. And 
the blade came free from the sheath. He turned over on 
his stomach and forced the steel deep into the firmest part 
of the soil that he could find. Then he managed to arch 
his cramped body and shifted until he could steady the 
haft with his chest, edge towards his feet. He had man- 
aged to get some play of his arms up and down and, with a 
frantic strain, he contrived to get his middle bonds against 
the sharp steel. The lianas parted and he fell over ex- 
hausted but half free. The rest was easy, save for the 
lack of sensation in wrists and ankles. These he chafed 
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until action came freely back with the tingling blood. 

Jim figured he could drive the blade into a stake for a 
footing and so reach the top of the stakes and scramble 
over. But the wood was like iron and the point barely 
penetrated. Prying it between the interstices was unsatis- 
factory when he set any weight upon it and there were 
only one or two spots where even this could be attempted, 
for the stakes had been driven while green and the mois- 
ture of the place had joined them tightly. At last he had 
to give up the endeavor. And every moment, he felt by 
some intuition that struck deeper than his natural alarm 
at his situation, counted. 

He turned back towards the hut in despair. And then 
his glance grew brighter and his spirit lightened. ‘The 
framework of the hut was of stout bamboo. Like a flash 
the nevaena game came back and Futu’s pleading with him 
to show how he could leap the drying frame. Instantly 
he attacked the hut and hacked free a pole that suited 
him. He surveyed the fence. He would have to vault by 
the entrance, in any other place he would land in the 
thorny tangle of the bush and perhaps, almost surely, 
break a limb or blind himself. The hut gave him little 
space for the preparatory run. He was very weak. ‘Thirst 
and his efforts had undermined his strength. But it had 
to be done. 


Then he heard the sound of drums in the village. 


CHAPTER XI 
Tue Apmirat Does His Bir 


A’ Jim braced himself for the vault the drums sounded 
more loudly, booming ominously. Then he caught the 
voices of the savages chanting. It could mean only one 
thing. The return of Mu! His own imminent sacrifice! 
And Futu’s! As soon as the dwarfs had worked themselves 
up to the proper pitch for fiendish deviltry. In the gloom 
of the place Jim found a brief prayer on his lips, a peti- 
tion for strength. He set himself, took the short run al- 
lowed, thrust the point of his pole into the soft earth and 
leaped. Up he went, but, even as he rose, he knew he would 
not make it. His feet clacked against the stakes a foot 
below the top and he dropped back, trembling with weak- 
But he clamped his jaws together and felt his spirit 
knitting for a second attempt. 

“ve got to do it,” he told himself. An adage of the old 
skipper flashed back to him, 

“A white man quits tryin’, Jim!” 

The iack of space handicapped him terribly. Above the 
entrance the banyan boughs hung low. He was in danger 
of striking them. There was little room for fair clearance. 
But a new strength came to him in his need, born of his 
grit, born rather of the swift plea he had sent up— 
somewhere-—to the God of his breed, a plea mysteriously 
but unmistakably answered with the renewal of his forces 
and a feeling of confidence. Once again he made his run, 
his spring, and found hin.self mounting easily, up, up till 
his body was horizontal, quivering for a moment, his feet 
fairly above the stakes, before he launched himself out- 
wards. 

His head almost grazed the bough nearest to him, his 
elbow touched a rotting skull and the grisly thing fell 
broken to the ground with him as he landed. And, as he 
cleared the stockade, the full force of the drums broke on 
his ears. In the narrow lane of the jungle the din was 
almost deafening, coming in great rhythmic rolls of sound. 

He glanced about him. With,his knife he could not hope 
to hack a way through the dense jungle wall. His only 
avenue of escape led down the lane towards the village. 
Then—there was Futu! He could not tell where he was, 
could not hope alone to rescue him. He must get clear, 
back to the camp. There was the outer wall of the Karon 
village to pass, the stone wall with the bamboos growing 
thick upon it. But he felt that he could climb that and 
scramble through if he reached it unobserved. And he 
must. 

It was not an easy matter to advance directly in the 
face of Mu and his satellites who, at any moment, might 
swoop down for their victim and cut him off in that bush 
corridor. But it had to be done and quickly and Jim 
broke into a run. The next moment he found himself 
sprinting at top speed, the sweat running down his face, 
racing with clenched fists and pounding heart, for the 
drums had stopped. 
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E came out upon the bare ground outside the palisade 
H of the women’s quarters, the earth packed solid with 
the tread of feet, and swerved to the left, going at full 
stride. Once to the corner—there were rows of huts—he 
could dodge between them. His breath came sobbingly, 
the blood surged so tumultuously in his veins that he had 
the taste of it in his mouth. Only his will conquered the 
effects of thirst and hunger and the strain of it all, his 
legs seemed to move automatically and once or twice he 
stumbled. At the end of the long stretch he almost 
pulled up — there was a babble of savage 
voices—they were coming! But here was no 
place to hide. Only the high fence on one 
side, the beaten track and, on the other hand, 
the dense, bayonetted jungle. He gathered 
his last reserve and fairly leaped across 
towards a little street of huts. As he made 
the last jump he sensed, rather than saw, 
the advance-guard of his captors swinging 
from the main cross-street into the space he 
had just crossed. He fell, utterly exhausted, 
wriggling his way into some rank grass, 
wondering whether they had seen him, know- 
ing himself helpless until he got his second 
wind and strength enough to go on. He 
was dizzy and his knees seemed to have been 
suddenly removed. He did not think they 


him, they would surely have The 


had seen Admiral 


the grass where it was thicker and shadier, genty shrieked 


carefully, lest they might see the blades of English, Polynesian, and feared 
Melanesian 


waving, for now he could hear the stamp of 
feet as they came along, chanting again. 

He must let them turn the corner of the stockade and 
then he must get up and make a dash for it—if there 
was a dash left in him. It would only take them a minute 
or two to reach the prison-hut and find him gone—then 
the hue and cry would commence. 

Jim peered out through the grass stems, watching the 
dwarfs sweep around the corner of the women’s enclosure, 
prancing, tossing their weapons, Mu at the head with his 
attendant priests, their ornaments clicking and jingling. 
He crept on all fours for a little way, dodged round the 
corner of the hut and darted to the next that lay tangent, 
rig-zagging his way across the village, looking and listen- 
ing. The place seemed deserted but he knew that all of 
them would not be with Mu. At the cross-road he hesi- 
tated for a moment, glancing up and down and then 
streaking over the street like a lizard. 


SOUND of distant shouting, cries of baffled rage 

and disappointment, came to him and spurred him. 
Mu had found the little stockade empty. He took the first 
lane beyond the main street, turned to the right and fled 
down it. Someone came to the door of a hut as he raced 
past and yelled. A man jumped out into the lane ahead of 
him, an old man, naked, with little tufts of gray hair on 
his poll, brandishing a lance. Jim’s knees were again 
failing him but he rushed the man and dodged, jumping 
the lance that was thrust at him, as he would have dodged 
in a football field with the goal in sight. And now cries 
sounded closer. Dwarfs were coming up behind him, back 
of them the main pack was yelling the view-hallo! But 
the wall was in sight. 

And then his second wind came to him, the burning stab 
in his side that had bothered him vanished, his lungs re- 
sponded fully to the deep inflations of his breath, his stride 
steadied and he forged ahead. Up the coral wall he 
clawed his way, digging his finger-ends and toes into the 
interstices, scraping through the tough, pliant bamboos 
and jumping down, clear of the village at last, though 
arrows and a spear or two came slithering through the 
feathery screen just above his head. 

It was a full half mile to camp. Only one man, or two, 
would be there, he fancied, for the sun was still high. The 
skipper would have all the men available at work in the 
ravine. Those left behind would not be likely, at this 
hour of daylight, to be watching the strip between the 
camp and the Karons, not knowing that the peace had been 
broken. 

Half a mile! Could he possibly make it? He was slow- 
ing down again. It was impossible to keep up the pace. 
Again and again he stumbled and caught himself. An 
arrow glanced by him. The bamboos swished as the Kar- 
ons tumbled through it, shouting at him, a pack in full ery. 

Jim’s head was down, his 
clenched fists up against his 
laboring chest. He would o 
run till he dropped, quit a ¥ 
trying. His eyes were , ot 
smarting with sweat and the 
ground ahead was blurred. 
Every second he expected to 
feel the blow of lance or 





must have ordered them not to kill the victim, not to spoil 
him for the sacrifice. They were too sure of catching him 
now. He seemed hardly to advance. Yell upon yell 
dinned into his ears, hard on him—close! 


HERE came a sudden volley, the good sound of rifles 
calling halt to his enemies. Jims tired foot struck 
a boulder and he fell sprawling as he heard the rush 
of feet, ahead of him this time, and the gruff, welcome 
bark of the skipper’s voice, foitowed by another rattle of 
discharge. Someone helped him to his feet, 
limp, boneless, the skipper’s arm was about 
him and, as his blurred vision slowly cleared, 
he could see Mu and his men not ten yards 
away, stopped, irresolute, one or two already 
slinking off. 

“Next time I fire to kill,” thundered the 
skipper in Karon. Then to Jim, “what hap- 
pened ?” 

Jim told him pantingly, in a few words. 

“All right,” grunted the skipper. “ Look 
out there, men. Steady. Keep ’em covered !” 


Mu was beside himself with rage. The 
wizened little priest was in a quandary. His 


prestige was at stake, the fetish discovered, 
and he knew that there was trouble ahead 
for him whichever way he acted. Some of 
his men had blowpipes and the distance was 


clawed his 
shouted. He crept a little way further into way to the ridge and sud- ®t too great for dealing death. But, though 


he knew the deadliness of the darts, he 
still more the rifles of the white 
wizard, he feared the white wizard with the 
one gleaming eye and the whitened beard 
more than he cared to admit even to himself. And he 
parleyed. Captain Burr made short work of it. 

“T want my man Futu. Now!” he demanded. 
all, And don’t make a move forward.” 

Mu answered that Jim and Futu had desecrated the 
village, that they had spied upon the women and broken 
the tabu. ‘They had tried to invade the women’s quarters.” 

“That is a lie,” barked the skipper. “ Bring out my 
man.” 

Mu temporized. He had not intended to hurt either of 
the lads, he said. Only to hold them hostage until gifts 
had been made to pay for the broken tabu. These gifts 
must be made or he, Mu, could not hold his men. He 
carefully avoided reference to the blue-eyed maid. So 
did Captain Burr. 

“You're lying again,’ 
man, then we will talk of gifts. 
for him, I shall tell my men to fire. 
it is you, O Mu, who will have to make payment. 
spoken.” 

The priests made a jabbering group about Mu. The 
rest of the dwarfs, careful not to advance, gathered -in 
sullen ranks. At Jast Mu turned and sent two men back 
to the village. They went reluctantly. 

Jim, almost himself again, for Billi carried a canteen 
and he had relieved his thirst, watched the mes- 
sengers. 

“Look out, sir!” he cried suddenly but in a low 
voice. “They’re aiming blowpipes at us. In the sec- 
ond rank. Over the others’ shoulders.” 


out a medley 


“ That’s 


’ said the skipper. “ Bring me my 
But, if you do not send 
And, if he is hurt, 


I have 


Py if at a signal, though none 
had been apparent, the ranks 
of the Karons broke, two wings 
flitting to left and right for a 
flanking move, a dozen blowpipes 
suddenly displayed, the cheeks of 
the men distended. 

“Fire!” shouted the skipper. 
The rifles cracked. Mu flung him- 
self down at the word. Two of 
the blowpipers spun. about wildly, ° 
leaped up and crashed to the 
ground where they thrashed a 
little and lay still. A third 
man, bored through the 
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arrow in his back, until it 
flashed over him that Mu 
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shoulders by the skipper’s revolver, dropped to his knees 
with the shock. The darts had sped but their flight was 
wavering. The breath-had been scared out of the blowers 
by the volley and the impetus was lacking. At first sight 
it looked as if a dozen men had been killed. Perhaps 
they believed themselves dead. They had followed Mu’s 
prompt example and still groveled before the white man’s 
thunder-tubes. The flankers stole back. The whole array 
began to filter off, sneaking back towards the village, leav- 
ing Mu with his knot of priests, standing ground defiantly 
yet palpably subdued for the time. 

Through the skull arched entrance came Futu walking 
with difficulty between the two messengers who, to account 
for their speed, had apparently just cut his bonds after 
having swiftly carried him that far. 

“ Here is your man,” said Mu sullenly. 
Take your canoe and leave this place.” 

“T have paid you for the yellow stones but I have not 
taken them, O Mu!” said the skipper evenly. “Tomorrow, 
or the next day, I will leave. And it is not my wish to 
leave the Karons in this manner. Not with the blood hot 
between us. Other white men may come.” 

Mu spat upon the ground but the skipper went on: 

“We meant not to break your tabus, Mu, nor to kill 
these men, who, indeed, brought death upon themselves. 
For their families we will give many gifts. We will pay 
for their lives, fixing the price tomorrow. At this spot, 
midway between your village and my camp. At the same 
height of the sun. And we will make gifts for your gods, 
so that there will be no bad blood between us when we 


“ Now begone! 


vart.” 
The two men had left Futu and he made his way over 
to Jim, gray with fright, the sweat of relief glistening all 
over him. 

“My word, I think this time I mate,” he said as he 
gulped at Billi’s canteen. 

Mu stood with his bowed legs apart, his evil, greedy eyes 
crafty with his own thoughts. 

“He'll come round,” whispered the skipper to Jim. 
“Too fond of what we can offer. 
He doesn’t give a dry twig for the 
lives of his two men. He'll take 
most of what we give for them. 
And he'll take care of the gifts for 
the gods.” 

“ But the girl? 
her away?” 

“ He'll sell her too, if we bid high 

(Continued on page 54) 












































Won’t they spirit 


Suddenly a loop fell over head and shoulders and was drawn taut, binding him 
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“That's a very good idea,” he said; “a very good idea, 
Did you graduate from a public school? ” 
I said, “No, I have 














We Meet tue Cucerrvui Iprior 
HEY said they would surely canoe across that 
night and 
take in the Se 
show and Se 
so we told them 
wed see them later. 
Westy gave Pee- 
wee one of his 
sign placards and 


we marched up and 
down Main Street 
for about an hour, till 
we got hungry. Then 
we decided that as 
long as everybody in 
Skiddyunk knew 
about our show, we'd 





go back to Ridge- 
boro and catch some 
fish. Mr. Tarkin 


told us that as long 
as everybody had 
laughed so much and 
had seemed to take 
so much interest, he guessed our show 
was a safe investment and that if we needed a 

couple of dollars or so to carry us through, he'd let us have 
it. But we didn’t take it, because scouts like to rely on 
themselves, and we knew there were lots of fish in that lake. 

When we got back to Ridgeboro, the man that owned 
the store came and gave us a telegram. He said a boy 
on horseback had brought it from the office in Skiddyunk. 
This is what it said: 

“ Just learned of unfortunate error of freight con- 
ductor. Don’t be afraid or worried. Have wired money 
to Skiddyunk. You can get eastern train there at three. 
Parents informed. Keep cool. Joun Tempte.” 

“ Just our luck,” Westy said; “we’ve got to go home.” 

“ What!” Pee-wee shouted. 

“ Kaep cool,” I said; “ that means you.” 

“Are you going to answer it?” he wanted to know. 

“ Absolutely, positively,’ I told him, “and I’m going 
to send it collect.” 

“If you think I’m going home,” Pee-wee yelled, “ you’ve 
got another think. A scout is not a quitter. We've got 
things coming our way now Do you think I’m going 
to admit , 

“Come on in the car and well make up an answer,” I 
said, “and I'll sign it, because I’m patrol leader.” 

So this was the answer we made up and Westy and 
Connie went back to Skiddyunk with it, while the rest of 
us were fishing: 

“Cannot make afternoon train. 
movie show in car to-night. Great excitement. 
to clear thirty dollars. Will not desert car. Expect 
us when you see us. Good fishing. Love to all. We 
should worry. Roy (S.F.)” 
When Westy and Connie got back, they had fifty dollars 

that Mr. Temple had sent, but we decided we wouldn’t use 
a single cent of it, just so as to show him that we could look 
after ourselves. Anyhow, we should bother about fifty dol- 
lars, because we had a big string of perch and some catfish. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon when we got 
the fish cooked, and, believe me, we were good and hungry. 
After the meal was over, we were sprawling around in the 
car before starting to get ready for the show, when all 
of a sudden we heard somebody speaking outside, and 
then in came a little man with an awful funny face and a 
funny little cap on. He wore spectacles way down near the 
end of his nose and he was smiling and seemed awful happy, 
but there was something funny about his eves. I guess he 
wasn’t more than about thirty years old, but looked awful 
funny and his eyes were bright and queer like. 

He said, “ How do you do.” And then he started to 
shake hands with all of us. He said, “I called twice this 
morning, but you weren't here. And now I have found 
you and I’m delighted, and I suppose you wonder who I 
Then he looked all around and put his finger 
to his lips and said, very secret like, “My name is 
Ebenezer Brewster and I’m a poet. I have written a 
little poem to thank you boys for the great honor you have 
done me, in naming the village after me. Shh; There 
is opposition. The public is scandalized. There is likely 
to be a riot. I am not appreciated—shh.” 

“Six or seven wouldn’t make much of a riot,” I told 
him. “If they start any riot here, we'll put the village 
in the car and take it away with us.” 








Are giving big 
Expect 


am, eh?” 






So he gave us some bowes and barrels and things to put 
outside the windows for people to stand on 


my ideas made to order; they last longer.” 
He said, “ Much longer, that’s my idea exactly. 
they fit better. Would you like to hear the poem?” 
“Go ahead, shoot,” Westy said. 
So then he took a paper out of his pocket and read what 
was on it, and this was it: 
There are eleven people here, 
Nine chickens and a rooster; 
The village it is named for me, 
I'm Ebenezer Brewster. 
Connie came over and whispered to me, “ Where are 
I feel like Alice in Wonderland. He’s a 
He thinks we named this town after him. 


And 


we, anyway? 
cheerful idiot. 


CHAPTER XII 
Own THE SCREEN 
HAT fellow didn’t stay long and he 
went away very sudden like, just the 
same as the way he came. We told him 
to come to the movie show and he said 
he would. We decided that he was kind 
of crazy, but anyway, he was awful nice 
about it, and gee whiz, if you’re happy, 
what’s the difference whether you're 
crazy or not? He was happy all right, 
and he seemed to be mighty proud, be- 
cause he thought the town was named 
after him. So we let him think so. 

By six o’clock we had everything 
ready for the big show. We fixed the 
apparatus so that the lens cylinder 
stuck through the ticket window, and 
that way the operator (that was Pee- 
wee, because the machine belonged to 
him) could be all by himself in the 
ticket agent’s room. 
We hung the screen at 
the other end of the 
car, and turned all the 
seats facing that way. 

The man over in the 
store came and watched 
us and got friendly. I 
guess he knew how it 
was by that time, and 
he wasn’t afraid that 
the name of the village ' 
was really changed. 
He gave us some cakes 
and we had cakes and 
fried perch for supper. 
They were dandy cakes, 
with jam in_ them. 
There were seven of 
them and only five fel- 
lows, but Pee-wee 




















So then he took a paper out of his pocket and 
read what was on it 





hadn't done a good turn that day, so he ate three. That 
was so none of the rest of us would get a stomach-ache, 
That’s the way with Pee-wee he’s always thinking about 
someone else. 

All the while we were eating supper, we could see smoke 
curling up out of the woods across the lake, and we 
guessed that was where the girls had their camp. 

“TI bet they’re getting supper now,” Connie said. 


Pee-wee said, “Maybe some of us 
ought to borrow 
that store man’s 
boat and row over 
after them, because 
girls can’t row or 
paddle very well. It 
would be a_ good 
turn.” 

“Good night,’ [| 
said; “didn’t you 


just eat three peach 
cakes and call that a 
good turn? You 
should worry about 
the girls. Probably 
they know how to 
row and paddle bet- 
ter than you do.” 


“You make me 
tired,” he yelled; 
“scouts are sup- 


posed to do things 
for them, and show 
how to do things.” 

“Well, they'll see you doing enough things on the 
screen,” I told him; “girls arent as helpless as you 
think they are. Come on, help get ready.” 

At about half past seven, people began coming and I 
could see that we were going to have a big house, I meana 
big car. First an automobile full of people arrived and 
then a lot.more who had walked from Skiddyunk. Then a 
couple more automobiles came and pretty soon there were 
a half a dozen of them parked around the car, and the 
seats inside the car were full. Westy stood on the plat- 
form collecting ten cents from each one and letting them 
through, past the screen. Oh boy, there was some crowd. 

Pretty soon the store man came over and said that as 

long as the weather was so warm, it would be a good idea 
to open the car windows and have standing room outside. 
So he gave us some boxes and barrels and things 
to put outside the windows for people to stand on. 
All the people out there paid their ten cents just 
the same and they laughed and said it was a lot of 
fun. Some of them were summer people, I guess; 
holdovers. The girls from Camp Smile Awhile 
came over in two canoes and a rowboat. 
When there wasn’t space for another 
head to stick through a window, I got 
up in front of the screen and made a 
speech. This is what I said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we thank 
you for coming to see our show, and 
we hope you'll like it. I guess maybe 
I ought to tell you about Temple 
Camp, then you'll understand the pic- 
tures better. 

“Temple Camp is where lots of 
scouts go in the summer. It’s near 
the Hudson. Maybe you've heard 
about all the different things that 
scouts learn how to do. So these pic- 
tures will show you some of those 
things. 

“Some of the things are hard, but 
some of them are easy, like eating and 
things like that. Especially desserts. 
So now the show will begin.” 

First we flashed the sentence that 
is in the Handbook: 

A Scour 1s Hanpy ann Uservi 
and then came the picture of Pee- 
wee with a big white apron on, 
standing in front of the stove in the 
cooking shack, stirring a big boiler full 
of soup. I heard one of the girls say, 
“Oh, isn’t he simply too cute for 
anything! Then we flashed another 
sentence that said. 

A Scour Is Sxiurvun 
and then came the picture of 
Pee-wee standing at the kitchen 
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table, rolling dough. Everybody applauded and _ the 
girls said it was wonderful, but that anyway, the Boy 
Scouts was started before the Camp-fire Girls was, and so 
they had more time to learn things. I heard one lady 
say it was splendid how scouts got to be self reliant, on 
account of learning the domestic arts. 

Oh Bibbie, I just had to laugh, because that was the 
one thing that Pee-wee didn’t know anything about at all— 
cooking. The only thing that kid knew about domestic 
arts, was eating. He was a good ice box inspector and 
pantry shelf sleuth. He could track a jar of jam to its 
dim retreat, but when it came to cooking—good night! 
The only reason we had him in those pictures was, be- 
couse he was so small and looked so funny. 

The next sentence we flashed said. 


A Scout Is Quick 
and the picture showed Pee-wee flopping a wheat cake 
and catching it in the frying pan again. Honest, when 
we were trying to get that picture up at Temple Camp, 
the whole floor was covered with wheat cakes and there 
was one on Pee-wee’s head like a Happy Hooligan cap. 
But the audience didn’t know that. There are a lot of 
things you don’t see in the movies. It takes about twenty 
wheat cakes to get a good picture of Scout Harris flopping 
one. 

The regular cook wasn't there the day we got that 
picture. 

CHAPTER XIII 

Aw Inviration 
HAT was the comedy sketch and Pee-wee was so 
puffed up over his sereen success, that he could 
hardly work the machine. I guess he felt as if he were a 
regular Douglas Fairbanks. 

“Did you hear what those girls were saying? 
whispered to me behind the screen. “Did you hear 
what the one with the red sweater was saying? 
About a scout being so resourceful? Did you 


> he 


hear her?” 

“Oh, you’ve got the town eating out of your 
hand,” I told him; “you're a regular Mary Pickle- 
foot. You're such a swell cook you ought to 
cook for Cook’s Tours.” 

“Did you hear what one of them said about 
how I rolled the rolling pin?’ he whispered. 

“She said you were the finest roller she ever 
saw,” I said, in an undertone; “shh, you’ve got 
them going. There’s no use trying to stand up 
against the Boy Scouts of America.” 

“Didn’t I tell them scouts have to be re- 
sourceful?” he whispered. “Did they notice how I 
flopped it?” : 

“They said you were the floppiest flopper they 
ever saw,” I told him. “Go ahead and give them 
some deep stuff.” 

So then we reeled off some pictures of good 
stunts at Temple Camp. One showed scouts doing 
fancy diving from the springboard, and there 
were a couple showing the races on the lake. The 
people seemed to like them a lot. Some of the 
pictures had Pee-wee in them and then there was a lot of 
applause. There was one showing the forest fire near camp; 
it was the best of all and everybody said so. 

After the show, when the people were going, they all 
said it was fine and asked us a lot of questions about 
Temple Camp and scouting. Pee-wee got down off the 
car and stood around with his sleeves still rolled up and 
his jacket off, and everybody talked to him. Believe me, 
he was a walking advertisement for the scouts. I heard him 
telling one man that scouts had to have plenty of initials. 

The man said, “What?” 

“Initials,” Pee-wee told him; “it means starting to do 
things of your own accord, see?” ‘ 

The man laughed and he said, “Oh, you mean initiative.” 
He said Pee-wee was worth ten cents not counting the 
movie show. 

After most every one else had gone, the girls all crowded 
around Pee-wee before they went back to their canoes. 
Oh, you should have seen that kid! The girl in the red 
sweater said, “My name is Grace Bentley and my friends 
want me to tell you what a perfectly lovely time we've had. 
And we think its just wonderful how boy scouts are so, 
you know, what you may call it—” 

“Sure,” Pee-wee said; “resourceful, that’s what you 
mean.” 

She said, “But you must remember that the Camp-fire 
Girls are new and we'll catch up to you yet.” 

“Oh sure,” Pee-wee said; “you'll catch up with us. All 
you have to do is try. First I couldn’t learn scout pace. 
Gee, don’t get discouraged. If you want to do a thing 
just make up your mind that you'll do it. And if you 
can’t do it, do it anyway.” 

Gee, the rest of us just stood there trying to keep from 
screaming, while Pee-wee stood in the center of that crowd 
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of girls, looking about as big as a toad-stool and giving 
them a scout lecture. 

“All you have to do is try,” he said; “did you notice 
where I was diving from the springboard? ” 

“Oh, I thought it was just dandy,” a girl said. 

“That was nothing,” Pee-wee told her; “it looks hard, but 
that’s nothing. There’s no such word as fail; that’s a what 
d’ye call it, a maxwell.” 

“You mean a Ford,” Connie said. 

“He means a Pierce Arrow,” Westy shouted, 

“He means a 
maxim, don’t -~ 
you?” the ,girl 
named Grace = 
said; “and I ‘ ) "s 
think it’s a per- / } 
fectly splendid 
maxim.” 

“That's 
ing,” 
piped 
know a 


noth- \ 
Pee-wee 
up; “I 
lot of 
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maxims. I’ve got a collection of them.” 

“He catches them in the woods,” I said. 

“Don’t you get discouraged,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“No we won't,” Grace said; “and don’t you mind them, 
either. They’re just teasing you. And we want to ask 
you if you’ll do us a favor—a good turn. Will you?” 

“Sure I will,” he said, very manly; “what is it?” 

“We want you to promise to come over to Camp Smile 
Awhile tomorrow and cook dinner for us. And we want 
to ask all the rest of you boys to come, too. We're just 
a lot of greenhorns about cooking; isn’t it shameful to 
have to admit it? But we’ve got everything over there, 
food and utensils, and you can make us up a feast and 
we'll spend the afternoon visiting. Say you will, will you? ” 

G—o—o—d night! I laughed so hard I nearly fell off 
my feet. Oh boy, you should have seen Pee-wee’s face. 
You just ought to have seen it. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Prer-wee On Scovutine 
66 A LSOLUTELY, positively,” I said; “he’ll be there at 
ten-thirty. Do you want him to bring references?” 

“We should say not,” Grace Bentley said; “the idea! 
What we saw in the pictures was reference enough.” 

Good night, you should have seen Pee-wee’s face. He 
just stood there gazing about as if he were in a trance. 

One of the girls said, “ Won’t it be adorable! We're 
going to have chicken.” 

“Cooking chicken is his favorite indoor sport,” Westy 
said. “How do you like your roast chicken; fried or 
stewed? It’s all the same to him.” 

I took out my scout note book and made believe to 
write things down. “We'll just make up the menu,” I said. 








“Tt—it—would have been all right 
if I hadn’t tripped,” we heard Pee- 
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All of a sudden Pee-wee came out of his trance and 
shouted, “You mean me?” 

“Menu,” I said; “yes, they mean you.” Then I said, 
“Would you like to have the fried potatoes stewed, or 
would you prefer to have them mashed with the skins on?” 

One of the girls said to Pee-wee, “Don’t you mind him, 
he’s just too silly.” 

“Do you prefer your fried eggs in the shells, or would 
you like them roasted in ice-water? It doesn’t make any 
difference to him,” Connie said. ; 

“Non’t you pay any attention to them,” Grace Bentley 
said to Pee-wee, “some of us will come over in the boat for 
you tomorrow morning, and when the dinner is ready, we 
want all of you to come, won't you?” 

“Sure, we'll hike around the shore,” I said, “and get up 
good appetites. We'll be there at about twelve-sixty. 
We'll come around the longest way, so we'll get good and 
hungry.” 

“Oh, that will be just lovely,” they said, “and we'll 
have a perfectly scrumptious time. Do you like pie? We’ve 
got a whole big jar full of mince meat.” 

“You have to be careful about mince pie,” Pee-wee said; 
“its better, maybe, not to eat mince pie.” 

“Who’s a coward!” Westy piped up: “do you think a 
scout is afraid of a piece of mince pie?” 

“Oh, it will be just dear,” another one of the girls said, 
and then they all crowded around Pee-wee and began 
saying, “You'll surely be ready, won’t you? We'll 
come over for you at ten o'clock. And we'll have 
everything ready for you. We've got lots of flour 
and seasoning—” 

I said, “What kind of seasoning; summer or 
winter?” 

They told Pee-wee not to mind us, and that we 
probably wouldn’t stop talking till our mouths 
were busy doing something else. 

“What—what—time did you say you’d come?” 
he began stammering. 

“At ten o'clock and you'll be ready, won’t you?” 

“ T—ye—yes,” he stammered out. 

“ Positively?’ Grace Bentley said. 

“You—you can—you know, you never—kind 
of—maybe—you never can be sure of anything,” 
he blurted out. 

“But say you'll surely come,” she hammered 
at him. “Will you?” 

He said, “I guess—sure—yop.” And he looked 
all around as if he was going to start to run. 

“Absolutely, positively guaranteed,” I told 
them; “a scout can be trusted.” 

So then we helped them off with their boat and 
their canoes, and they started across the lake 
in the dark. We said we'd paddle them over 
the lake, then hike back through the woods, but 
they wouldn’t let us, because there wasn’t room 
enough, and anyway, they said they wanted to 
show us that there were some things girls could 
do. They rowed and paddled pretty good, toc ; 
I have to admit it. 

Pee-wee didn’t go down to the shore with the 
rest of us, but just stood where he was, like a 
statue. He was in a kind of a trance, I guess. 

As we came near him, Westy said, “Of course, they don’t 
row very well, or paddle either, but they’re trying. All they 
have to do is to try.” 

“Oh sure,” I said; “if you can’t do a thing, just go 
ahead and do it anyway. You have to be resourceful. 
You have to have plenty of initials.” 

“Now you take making dressing for roast chicken, for 
instance,” Connie said; “all you have to do is to know 
how. It’s a cinch.” 

“And if you don’t know how,” I said, “do it anyway. 
It’s as easy as pie.” 

“Oh, pie’s a cinch,” Wig said. 

“Those girls will learn,” I said; “they shouldn’t get 
discouraged.” 

“They should be pitied, not blamed,” Westy said. 

All of a sudden Pee-wee exploded. He sounded like a 
munition factory going up. “You think you’re smart, all of 
you, don’t you!” he hollered. 

“A scout is smart,” Westy said. 

“A scout can do anything,” I said. 

“He is resourceful—it’s in the handbook,” Wig said, very 
sober like. 

“It’s in the handbook—it’s in the handbook—it’s in the 
handbook,” Pee-wee fairly yelled, “that a scout has to be—” 

“Helpful,” I said, “he has to be helpful to women.” 

“You make me sick!” he fairly shrieked. 

“You'll be the one to make us sick,” Westy put in. 

“Do you think I’m going to do that?” he fairly screamed; 
“do you think—do you think— do you think—” 

“Three strikes out,” Connie shouted. 

“Do you think I’m a fool?” Pee-wee finished. 

“A scout’s honor is to be trusted,’ I said; (that’s scout 
law number one) “if he were to violate his honor—” 

(Continued on page 57) 
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jax asked to venture forth into the for 
me uncharted seas of “ literature.’ I am 
required to write a story. I have consented 
if allowed to do it my way and am told to 
* shoot.”’ 

My jerky way may shock. 
it does not kill. 


Tue Last OF THE OLD FLEET. 


YOVEMBER, 1898. Piti Harbor, Guam. 
4 In a whaleboat flying the Spanish Flag 
we approach the old hooker as she is at 
anchor in the emerald lagoon silhouetted 
black against the light green of the coco- 
palms, faw-trees and Hala. 

Her sides are painted in white squares 
to resemble gun ports—Pirates, keep clear !—and she is fainy 
alive with people. This is good-bye day! 

If you will turn to “whaler” in the encyclopedia you will 
see her at a glance, three masted, sharp nosed and bonnie. 

“Come aboard, my bully! Glad to see you.” This from the 
Skipper to me. Bully? Oh, yes. I remember—this is 
eighteen-sixty for ‘‘smart sailorman,” and is now used as a 
term of endearment. 

We clamber up the side ladder and look her over. Whalers 
of this type, in full blast, were even in my time as rare as 
Dodos—and Great Auks, She was the old-fashioned type, 
and had no engines of any kind—not even a donkey. She 
mustere@? a crew of forty men—and was bound south to the 
Antarctic “for to hunt whale-fish.”. The Skipper was one of 
the old timers—much attached to whale oil, blubber, harpoons, 
hempen lines, copper “ bilers ” and sharp-nosed whaleboats, all 
of which he showed me with sparkling eyes. “*My ship!” 
was written all over him. 

The hour was fateful! His anchors were coming up for his 
last cruise. She never came back. 

But nobody knew it, of course, on this white-hot day in 
Piti H rbor, four months before the Spanish War, during 
which Guam was taken by the U. 8S. S. Charleston, en route to 
Manila with troops for Uncle Sam. 


Please heaven 


HE decks were crowded with gaily dressed natives of Guam 
—come, most of them, to say good-bye to the many adven- 
turous youth of Agafia (the capital), who had signed on as 
foremast hands for the three years’ voyage. She was a good 
ship. All ha@ a “lay” or a bonus or share in the oil—and 
she was also a “lucky ship,” they said. Whales came to her! 
The Skipper was admired by his men. Albeit a terrible mar- 
tinet, he was square and “kept cool.” He was the pattern 
that made us famous on the ocean “in them good old days” 


before we sold out, and took to fooling with iron rails and 
gold mines, (We are just waking up to what we have 
missed.) 

Piles of cocoanuts, yams, sweet potatoes and mangoes— 


bags of raw cocoa—oranges, lemons and bananas—crates of 
squalling chickens; four enormous hogs, tied to the fife rail 
and squealing bite murder, and a gabble of voices in English, 
Spanish and Chamorro; mates pouring at every pore 
trying to clear the ship—and—oh, well, there it all 
is—men, mothers, and marlinspikes, all hopelessly 
jumbled in my memory so that I cannot stop to un- 
tangle it. 

The rigging caught my eye and I climbed up the 
weather mizzen shrouds—to the mizzen top. I was 
just about to squeeze through the “lubber hole” 
(instead of crawling around on the dizzy outside, by 
way of the futtock shrouds) when 

“ Hay—you! Go over!” came from below. 

There followed a great roar of laughter from the 
deck—from a sea of faces—fifty feet below me, all 
looking up. 

“Go over, my bully!” 

What won’t a young man do when urged on by 
public opinion? I scrambled out over the futtock 
shrouds. . 

Cheers from below! 

What a fairy sight! 
dresses, white jumpers, 
noise! 


Gay 
the 


How real and unreal! 
blue sweaters—and 


E are behind a reef, in green water, There is 
a kedge anchor to windward and its “‘ jews’ 
harp” shows above the reef. By means of a long 
hawser which leads to the capstan we are slowly 
warping the bows around ‘to the port tack, if that’s 


Yarns by the C 








By James A. Wilder 
Chief Seascout 


bellows: “Come down out of that.” The Mates hustled the 
weeping mammas and wives over the side. Everybody looks 
grim. ‘“‘Come on, come on—all ashore.”” They go. 

We are hoisting headsails and the lower foretopsail, ** Man 
your braces, leggo ’n haul,” and, wonderful sight, the “ old 
hooker” pays off and goes straight out to sea through that 
one great gap in the encircling reef. 

What azure, purple and emerald! 
are loosed and hauled taut— 

You see, I never forgot it. That’s why my first crack at 
“literary life’ is of that battered but gallant old tub. 

I came with the pilot—I go with the pilot—so I take my 
time. However, a mob of men is seen “laying aft” to the 
mizzen mast and at this ominous signal I shut my eyes and 
slide down to the deck. 


One by one the big sails 


- she looked great from aloft she was a sight to behold from 
below. Great white sails were tugging at the bolt ropes, 
and we are being rapidly shanghaied. 
of Piti look like weeds on a sand dune. 
- right, Cap’n—says Nicholas, “ Sorry to see you go 
but I can’t heave her to very well.” 

Handshakes. ‘“ Look me up in Honolulu!” 
*“ Good luck.” 

Nick skins over the side, but I am a Yankee and must submit 
to the honor of the bosn’s chair. This is a board, rigged with 
a bridle, in which one sits and is hoisted into the air ane 
lowered over the side like a bag of potatoes. 

As I was about to swing a Chamorro boy, (Silvester) ran 
up with a letter written on brown wrapping paper. ‘ Don 
Jaime, please. Give this to Devisse—my new wife. She bin 
crying terrible. You know.” I could guess. 

“Walk away with it ”’—and away I went into the air. 

“ Hey—what are you doing?’ 

“Easy there.” 

* Lower !” 

Far beneath me is our boat—with a thrilling scream of the 
blocks I sail down into the stern sheets alongside of the grin- 
ning Nick—“ like as a bird on the wing.” 

* Adios.” 

Then the pilot in a 


Already the cocoanuts 





“ Bet I will!” 


hoarse yell, “ Bring me one of them 
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Seascouting 


America. Any registered boy scout who is at least 15 years of age, and weighs at least 
one hundred twelve pounds is eligible. Seascouts are organized in units of “boat crews” 
of nine boys each; and in the primary class work, only one boat crew is necessary to organize a 
seascout “ship.” At least two members of each boat crew must be first class scouts. A group of 
boat crews is known as a “ship,” and is led by an adult known as a seascoutmaster, who is aided 
and backed up in his work by a representative group of citizens called a ship committee. 
Every seascout has a certain duty to perform for his ship; this duty being called his “‘billet,” No 
and indicated by a small blue and white device on his right sleeve. Billets in:lude coxswains 
stewards, yeomen, bakers, watermen, signalmen, carpenters, shipsmiths and sailmakers; each 
boy learning something of his department work so that when at camp or on a cruise, all necessary 
work goes forward without friction and very little supervision. 
Seascouts study, in their regular meetings, knotting and splicing, cloud forms, parts of small 
boats, how to row, sail, and swim (lifesaving is especially emphasized), types of vessels, block * 
and tackle, foot drill, working canvas, camping ashore, and other things of the “‘sea.’ 
“ship” adoances in work it is promoted through “sloop,” “schooner,” “barkentine,” “bark,” 
to the “ship” or highest grade, these being seascout names for the progressive steps in marine 
knowledge. Ship grade seascouts must make a 150-mile cruise annually to hold their grade; 
or, if inland, they must perform specified drills on the “drill mast” as an-alternative. 


Ta SEASCOUT DEPARTMENT is the “maritime” branch of the Boy Scouts of 





almohada,” meaning an eider-fown pillow— 
and 
“Blow ye winds I oh! 
On fare you well—my pretty young gal 
I’m off for the Rio Grande.” 


My First AND Worst THIRST 


7~ told that this heading is not par- 
ticularly funny, but let it stand. This 


adventure occurred on a Neopolitan felucca, 

in the purple bay of Naples. Three old pals, 

after some days’ talk on the past, deter- 

mined to develop the present and discount 
the future. So we approached Antonio, the bearded, a fisher- 
man and owner of a piratical smuggling craft of whaleboat 
shape, to wit, a felueca. Antonio said ‘No Capite,” (no 
savvy). So we hired a crabman, a nameless shrimp catcher 
who talked some * New York,” to bargain, translate and ac- 
company us. 

We left Capri—isle of beauty—green-topped rock of many 
centuries and peoples, dotted now with villas pink and villas 
blue, and put to sea, the old siren sea of Aeneas and Ulysses, 
the very same. 

Ah! this was the life! (Scouting and Seascouting had not 
been invented to chain its devotees to an oar in the good 
citizenship). We were bound for Ischia, a voleanic island now 
lying cobalt on our port bow. To be accurate, two points on 
the port bow. Wonderful azure sky and sea—Ulysses—sirens, 
cannjbals, plunder, blood—what has not this Capri seen? And 
Ischia ? 

The wind is light. It soon pulls to the S.S.W. but we are 
on our way, the great lateen sail gets all that is coming and 
we all three agree that this rig is a great one. 

At noon we scarcely move. 3ut we make ourselves com- 
fortable under a pea-green tarpaulin, which we rig aft over the 
tiller, Sprawled out we doze and talk. 

“T want a drink of water.” says one. ‘“ Take it my boy, but 
don’t interrupt, we’re not thirsty ’"—so spoke one whose classi 
cal lore was impeccable and profound. Triremes, galleys, the 
Greek names for mast, the square sail of the Roman, had his 
listener spellbound. Me. 








‘é OU see, the archeologists have just made a find in 

Capri of a great cavern quite untouched for 3,000 
years. It had been close? up by a land slide. The cliff broke 
off last year uncovering a spacious house-cave with a great 


fire place with ashes and pottery and things. There were 
vestiges of the skeletons of men, women and children. These 


were crowded at the far end—see? But at the fire place was 
an exhibit of jade bone-splitting tools and stone-hammers. 

“What for? They were being used to split bones for the 
marrow inside. These bones were those of men. 

“What? Cannibals?’ 

“Yes, sir; and those old stories of sirens and murder are 

all probably founded on fact. The same old sea! 

Beyond that blue horizon sailed the Argonaut 

hello! No more wind? Antonio! How far Ischia?’ 
“No Capite.” 

The crabber translates : 
for de wind.” 

“T want a drink of water! Understand—Agua, 
Aqua, de l’eau, wasser—where water ?” 

Now we all sat back and watched Antonio and th 
crabber do six rounds in a verbal slugging match. 
It began suavely, then it went up in a lively cres- 
cendo to fortissimo. 

There was no water. 
thirsty. 

“Not a drop?’ “No—jug forgotten.” 
wind. The lateen sail thrashes back and 
forth. All the cordage squeaks. We fall asleep anid 
fall awake. Water is not again mentioned. 

7 * “ * . * * 


“He say he no can boss 


Everybody suddenly became 


* 


OURS later, no wind. I dream of water-falls, 
deep mountain pools in Samoa and Ponape. 
« - * ” . * * * 


As each 


URRENT or something is against us. 
We scull some. No use. 
Dawn. We have been 22 hours without water. 
Is that all it takes to drive a man nearly crazy? 
Tongues beginning to swell. Getting properly scared. 


No wind. 


the way you say it—and then, away..she’ll go ; : ° , i 7 
through the hole in the reef. All hands (from Py nape or be ~¥ ge gy Sorgen ond — see Send up a rocket !—the crabber: “No got rocket.” 
shore, the real hands were busy unscrambling lines, Bill “nec Rerc » and, in sloop class, side ace eggins, completes e equip: . Reverse the flag! Flag? “No got flag.” Something 
pigs and tree bric-A-brac) are singing “ When I Walk let marks and cheorons are worn on the right sleeve; merit badges and service stripes on the must be done! (Nothing is). 
That Levee Round” and “Daisy, Daisy "—and it [eft sleeve. The seascout pin is worn on the cap by all first class seascouts. The boy who wears bd * * * « * * * 
seems great fun, fer they are whooping it up. Both this uniform and pin stands for a clean, vigorous type of American youth who knows something 4 Pp. ma breeze. : * 

* oa * * 


anchors are ready to let go at a moment’s notice— 
in case the hawser should part. 

All of a ‘sudden “ Avast!” and the Spanish “ Bas- 
ta "—(sound alike to me, Abasta—avasta) comes 
from the speaking trumpet. Pointed up my way it 


of the sea, and who is standing by the Scout Oath and Law, and who is a national asset. 
Particulars about organization work, leadership, etc., from the Seascout Department 
BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ANNA 


p.m. We land at a small village. 
7 for the first house and break in. 
(Continued on page 60) 


We go straight 
Gold fish and 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Bicycle Tires 













“They’ve made good, 


Vitalic Bicycle Tires cost a 
trifle more than other tires, 
but they run up a great deal 
bigger mileage. And they give 
their big mileage in easy-riding, 
puncture-free peace of mind. 

The pure, strong rubber out- 
side, and the tough, closely- 
woven fabric inside enable Vi- 





all right!’’ 


talics to give the most miles 
for your money. 
Manufacturers of such bicy- 
cles as Columbia, Dayton, Em- 
blem, Excelsior, Harley-David- 
son, Indian, Iver Johnson, Mi- 
ami, Pierce, and Yale use Vitalic 
Tires as regular equipment 
on their better-grade wheels. 
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Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra-strong 1434-ounce 
fabric. The strongest fabric used in most other bicycle tires is 
12-ounce—and as a rule bicycle-tire fabrics are even lighter. 
Here is a magnified cross-section of 14}4-ounce Vitalic fabric 
compared with an equally magnified cross-section of 12-ounce 
fabric. You can see why Vitalics “‘stand the gaff.” 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS, Erie, Pa. 
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is clear 


call to our country’s youth today and 
At no other period in our national life has need 
been greater than now for fearless men to carry our fla 
to foreign ports. The American merchant mariner of today is 
an exemplar of the strength and plenty of this free and chival- 
rous New World In his hands we trust our trade; but more 
than this we trust our honor, too. Neither shall perish so long 
as our mariners sail the seas, Their calling is a cherished leg 
acy from God-fearing forefathers, who in their day sailed hard 
and far on errands of peaceful commerce, while ever ready to 
fight for freedom. The descendants of such men do not fail in 
their duty when the sea calls them. The ways of the sailor 
mag have been lost to them in generations of peaceful land 
pursuits; but the salt is in their blood, and with steady pur 
pose they say to the sea, “ Take me and teach me what you 


HE 
strong. 


sea s 


would have me do.” This response, from shore to shore of a 
mighty land, made possible the new, great things America 
did on the sea to end the world war. 

One hears very little nowadays of boys running away to 
go to sea, or even going to sea under less picturesque cir 
cumstances, It is said that the old vace of hardy Ameri 
can sailors is no more. It has been a fact that a large 


proportion of our commerce was carried in foreign ships and 
that most of the steamship lines coming into our ports were 
owned abroad and manned by foreign seamen, Moreover, 
American-owned ships carry a large number of foreign seamen. 
Our merchant marine at the beginning of the 


DMNA 


This article is reprinted from the Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Seamanship published by National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
because of lack of space, has necessarily been 
greatly curtailed. For a more extensive survey of 
the subject see the official pamphlet issued by 
National Headquarters. 


WL A 
knowledge of the compass and the handling and splicing of 
ropes. Firemen are drilled under trained men in the work 
of handling fuel and making steam, Cooks and messmen are 
viven actual instruction in galley and messroom under ex- 
perience. instructors. Each instructor, so far as practicable, 
is in charge of only ten men, which insures individual at. 
tention to each of the apprentices in his charge, 

The inexperienced man trained by the course of instruc- 
tion thus provided becomes qualified in the shortest possible 
time to serve his country in its merchant fleets, 

When he has finished his training as an apprentice he 


takes his place in actual work at sea beside experienced men 
will respect his legal status among them. Not only 
rs, but the firemen, cooks and mess- 
come off the training ships start in their tasks at 
sea with the knowledge that they are wanted and welcome 
on the new vessels of the Merchant Marine, 

A graduate from a training ship who has had some actual 
experience about the water—especially if it has been yacht- 
ing experience—usually may qualify as a boatswain or quar- 
termaster after a few months in actual 

The young American merchant sailor 


who 
the sai: 
men that 


coal-passers, 


service, 
knows after a 
school in 


that 


total of two years’ sea experience he may enter a 

navigation to fit himself for an officer’s license; that in three 
years he can pass though all three grades as mate,—3d, 2d 
and 1st in order,—and that his next step in promotion is 
to the command of a ship, \n apprentice who chooses the 
engine room branch of the service may advance from fireman 


to oiler or water-tender, and after two years’ service become 
engineer—a 


eligible for a license as third assistant step in 
promotion towards the position of chief engineer, 
HE United States Shipping Board was created by act of 


1916, for the purpose 
Marine to meet 


Congress approved September 7, 
of encouraging and developing a Merchant 
the requirements of the country’s commerce, 






Its Recruiting Service was estabHshed June 1, 1917. 

Work of the Recruiting Service began with the training 
of officers. Schools in navigation, and others in marine 
engineering, were established in all seaboard sections of the 
country, and on the Great Lakes, in June, July and August. 
Others were opened later. 

Before the end of a year these schools had graduated 
more than 3,000 merchant officers, and in July, 1918, they 
were instructing about 1,000 graduates a term—the term 
in a navigation school being six weeks and in an engineering 
school one month, 


before receiving 
sea, unless qualified 

While taking this 
Officer in the 


On leaving the classroom the graduate, 
his license, is given intensive training at 
by previous experience to dispense with if. 
training he ranks as Junior or Sub-Junior 
Merchant Marine. 


Two years’ experience at sea is necessary to qualify a 
man for admission to a navigation school. Engineers with- 
out that much sea experience may in some cases enter a 
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school if they agree to take the necessary sea service after- 
ward before coming up for a license, 


; direct route to a commission in the United States 
Navy is through the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Mary- 


land, Here is given the rigid, thorough training necessary 
to make an officer. Each Senator, Representative, and dele- 
gate in Congress is allowed to appoint two men from his 


district to the Academy. The President appoints ten for 
the United States at large, usually selecting sons of Army 
and Navy officers, The Secretary of the Navy may select 
fifteen from enlisted men who have served one year and 
passed a competitive examination. The District of Colum 
bia is allowed two, chosen by competitive examination. The 


Governor of Porto Rico may appoint one, who must be a 
native of that island. 

To be eligible for admission to the Academy a boy must 
be between sixteen and twenty years, not under five feet 
two inches if between sixteen and eighteen years, and not 
under five feet four inches between eighteen and twenty. 
He must be physically sound, well formed, and of robust 
constitution. Even such defects as bad teeth or crooked 
toes will debar him. Unless he is also intelligent and in- 
dustrious it would be useless for him to hope to survive 


the severe work of the Academy. 
Except in the cases of open competition above mentioned, 
political or social influence with a Congress- 


war was about one-third the size of Great € man is usually necessary to secure an ap- 
Britain’s; this, however, is not true today = polntment. Se : Wh Sec 8 
: . P . 20 =] ‘nt. Sometimes if choice is difficult a 
— te the great strides in ship building World Brotherhood of Boys : Congressman may throw the appointment 
during the last few years. open to examinati » 
: xamination. A boy may take the 
Conducted by E. Oo Connor entrance examinations to Annapolis as an al- 
HE boy who wants to go to sea can seek ternate, or second choice, ready to step in if 
employment either through some firm or the first candidate should fail at any point. 
through the United States Shipping Board. N Iowa Scoutmaster suggests that corre- We are sure that they would find such cor- The entrance examination is in the sub- 


a private firm, he begins as 
wage of $65 a 


If he works for 
an ordinary seaman at a 
month and board, or if he works in the en- 
gine room he begins as a wiper at $75 a 
month, At the end of three years of service 
the ordinary seaman is eligible for a certifi- 


calities be 


letters for 


cate as able seaman, and can take examina There 

tions for a third mate's license. At the end like to make 

of each year of service thereafter he is eligi- troops make 

ble to take examinations for license as sec- 

ond mate, chief mate, and master, It takes, ence tminht be 


ordinarily, about nine years at sea to become 
master of a ship. 

In the engine room there are no 
rules for promotion from wiper to fireman, 
and fireman to oiler; such promotion de ( 


time 


spondence between troops in different lo- 
encouraged 
is an excellent suggestion and if some troops, 
through their scribes, perhaps, will 
troops in 
country, we shall gladly forward the letters. 
is another suggestion 
along 


troops, with pioneer scouts. 


on the part of 


NE member of the Brotherhood writes ap- 


respondence of interest and 


and facilitated, This 


American scout 





send us 


other sections of the 


try. His age is about 
years, 


A Scoutmaster in India 


that we should 
line, namely, that 
corresponding, as 
Such correspond- 
the pioneer 


this 
point of 


very helpful to 


as many as this. 


value, 


A® living in 
Canal Zone writes us that he would like 
to exchange postcards with boys in this coun- 
twelve or 


who is 


of a troop composed of over sixty scouts, the 
largest and oldest troop in North India, writes 
us that the letters received through the World 


two a week, and we shall be glad to forward 


jects of reading, writing, spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar, geography, United States 
history, arithmetic, algebra and plane yeo- 
metry. Once admitted, the naval cadet is 
called a midshipman. He receives $600 a 
year, which is sufficient to pay all his ex- 


the 


thirteen 


penses, He binds himself to serve eight 
who is at the head years unless discharged sooner. Four years 


are spent at the Academy. The strenuous 
course of study and discipline quickly weeds 
out the. unfit. 


scout and would be a good turn, if no more, 3rotherhood of Boys during the past year Our Navy turns out admirably efficient 
the troop. have been most welcome to his scouts. He men. The life of rigid discipline and_spe- 
says he can use many, more letters, one or cialization in things pertaining to war is 


distinctly separate and different in point of 
view from that of the man in ordinary walks 


: poe rab ae gst preciatively, as follows: ° ‘ tn the — ’ ¢ . 
third assistant engineer's license, and at the for the foreign correspondé nts that you have in English, Italian and F rench in addition to and physical qualities—~canpean cetkehediiate 
end of each year thereafter he is eligible for already gotten for me. My first one began his native language, Maltese. He tells us devoting to Guty, vemmect se 5 gap neorvee 
promotion. ; about two years ago. He was a boy in Malay that his hobby is the American Navy and orderly habits, and general efficiency a 

The United States Shipping Board main- and through him I got two other correspond that he has many friends in the States who : . y- 
tains an Atlantic and a Pacific squadron of ents, one in Malay and the other in Cyprus. served in it during the war. . , UR modern fighting ships with their in- 
training ships, on which young men from all Only a few weeks ago you obtained es So A former member of the World srother- tricate and delicate machinery demand 
parts of the country are schooled for service for me, one in Czechoslovakia and one in Den- hood, an Austrian scoutmaster, writes us high class men for their operation and 
in the new Merchant Marine, mark. We have all had many pleasant times, from Vienna. He desires to exchange post- have produced the modern blue-jacket, or 

The length of the course of training for thanks to the World Brotherhood.” cards, stamps, books and letters with scout- “middy,” a clean, wide awake, and _ phy- 
an apprentice on a training ship may vary, masters and scouts in this country. Sically fit young American very different 
according to circumstances, from a minimum MONG our foreign members we have a good A Czechoslovak patrol leader, seventeen from the sailors of other days. Getting into 
of not less than a month to not more than many scoutmasters and young men and years old, wishes to correspond with some the Navy is not so easy as it once was. The 
two months. The training is intensive, with older boys for whom we should like to have American boys and says that his brother, who recruit must be an American citizen, must 
a wholesome system of instruction and ex- letters. So many of our American members is twenty-two years of age and is a director have resided two years in the state from 
ercise lasting eight hours a day, and proper are boys that we have difficulty in furnishing in a leather manufactory, would like to cor- which he is appointed, must have intelli. 
intervals for rest and recreation. the necessary number of letters for these for- respond with an American of his own age. gence and moral character, and some edu- 

Particular attention is paid to the routine eign correspondents. We should like to urge This same member sends us the names of sation. Seventeen years is the minimum age 
life on shipboard, to boat drill and to fire scoutmasters who are interested to exchange twenty-one of his fellow students, who will for enlistment Boys under eighteen can 
drill. The apprentices whe are to become ideas with cther countries and older scouts write in English or Esperanto to American enlist only until of age. 


sailors age drilled also in seamanship, lookout, 


and former scouts to send us letters for them, 


boys. 


(Concluded on page 47) 


(Continued on page 45) 
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FISK NEW 
VICTOR DEPARTURE 





Ever g0 camping with *’a bunch’ like this? 


Form your own 


FISK 
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my Bicycle Club 
Th 

nus ITH your best chums, you can bicycle tours, camping trips, and every- 
eet . . . 

not start a club like those which thing! Club caps, pennants, buttons, 
oe 80,000 other boys formed last year. Just club magazines, etc., all free. Start your 
Fons think of the fun you’ll have—club own club! 
ned, 

ut a Write today for free booklet, 
‘- ‘‘“How To Form A Fisk Bicycle 
in if Club.’’ Address:' Fisk Club Chief, 
a Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Seascouts at Camp, Kanawakee Lakes 


At the National Council Meeting 





Edited by 
James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 


TUONO 


A Message from Mr. Hoover 


I am glad to have this opportunity to give 
some evidence of personal obligation and 
gratitude for the support that the Administra- 
tion at Washington received from the Boy 
Scouts, and those who directed them. 

We made an appeal to the Boy Scouts of the 
United States to assist us in the increase of our 
food production, and the result of that measured 
in definite quantity, in both those years in which 
we ‘were engaged in the war, was a great in- 


crease. Not only did they serve in that capacity, which was a service of actual 
labor, bul on numerous occasions we called upon the Boy Scouts in different 


this issue of Boys’ Lire goes to press 1 want to tell /ocalities, to collect for us invaluable statistics that we required practically 














Old Seascout yawl Emily 
The Tenth Birthday Dinner Party 


UR Tenth Birthday Dinner Party was also a great suc- 


cess. We were disappointed that General Pershing 


Ss 
A you what a wonderful gathering our National Coun- overnight. 
cil meng | ee how pe ye rey eo all oe = In that splendid service, they showed a spirit that covered the entire population 
country left their homes and their big jobs and took the during the war. 


trail for New York City to get together and talk over our f 
Scouting plans and problems, and lay the train for a still It is the spirit that rests in the entire Boy Scout Movement. 


was unable on account of illness to be present as he had 
promised, but he sent us a cordial message in which he 
spoke of Boy Scouts as a “fine, clean, upstanding, manly 
lot of boys, of whom we have every reason to be proud.” 
Although we did not have the pleasure of General Per- 


bigger and better Boy Scouts of America. It was an in- We have talked about Americanization, but I do not know of any form of esas . Bagge 2 ; fee 

spiring meeting fer us all and every Boy Scout of you A P dachtnen thal d LA : iti tie ines Seal shing’s society, we were honored by the presence of two 
. < ¢ bat Zz oi : s M 

back there in the home town will inevitably get some of “767#@nizatron tha ee ee ere ere ¢ other distinguished gentlemen, Mr. Herbert Hoover and 

Mr, William G. McAdoo, both of whom are good friends to 


the results of that inspiration whether you know it or not. If we could have eight million Boy Scouts for one generation, we would 
Mr. Hoover referred 





The Five- Year Program 
NE of the biggest features of the meeting 
launching of the Five-Year Program, There 
splendid opportunity for good Scouting in villages and small 
towns and even in the remotest rural districts. There is 
always the chance for the Pioneer Scout to get into action. 


was the 


is also a 


In this connection it is interesting to note the verdict of 
Miss Alling, of the American Red Cross Rural Service who 
recently wrote the Chief Pioneer Scout :—*“ It looks to me as 


if you had beaten all of us reaching the super-rural boy.” 


Greetings to Brother Scouts 
HE National Council passed the following resolution: 
“Resolred, That the Natienal Council of the Boy Scouts of 

America assembled in Executive Session, on this the occasion 

of its tenth birthday celebration, extends to all in the organi- 

zation, Scout Leaders and friends of Scouting throughout the 
country its most cordial greetings and good wishes. And be it 
“Further Resolred, That every member of the National 

Council urge all Boy Scouts, Scout 

Leaders and friends of Scouting to 

help make the Boy Scouts of Amer- 

ica during the next decade, stronger 
in numbers and resources than ever 
before and stronger in its vital con- 
tribution to American life through 
its training for manhood, physically 
strong, mentally awake and morally 
straight.” 

The following 

Was also passed: 

“ Resolved, That the National 

Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 

ica in Tenth Annual Meeting 

sembled, send cordial greetings to 

Lieutenant-General Sir Robert 8S. 8. 


recommendation 


as- 


Baden-Powell, on its own behalf 
and that of the Boy Scouts of 
America, with the hope that the 
friendship existing between Great 


Britain and the United States may 
grow stronger from year to year, 
and that the Boy Scouts of both 
nations may be a growing force in 
the welding of that friendship.” 

Another resolution was _ also 
passed as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica in Tenth Annual Meeting as- 
sembled, send cordial greetings on 
its own behalf and on that of the 
Boy Scouts of America to all other 
Boy Scouts with sincere wishes for 
the success and development of the 
Boy Scout Movement everywhere.” 


no longer have an Americanization problem. 


UNNI HA 


Boy Scouts of Devastated France 


NOTHER resolution was passed embodying greetings and 

offering co-operation to the organization newly formed and 
known as the Eclaireurs de la France Devastee (Boy Scouts of 
Devastated France), which, in co-operation with the existing 
Boy Scout Movement, proposes to extend the benefits of Scouting 
to the boys of devastated regions, following as closely as possi- 
ble the American program as laid down in the Handbook of the 
Boy Scouts of America, It was further suggested that some of 
the delegates to the Jamboree be sent to France to confer with 
the French Committee and give the benefits of their experience 
in Scout leadership to those in charge of the French camps 
for training of scout leaders. This suggestion has been carried 
out and the Boy Scouts of America will co-operate with the 
committee in establishing Scouting in northern France. 





Scouts and Scouting, as you all know. 

in his brief speech to the splendid service of the Boy 

Scouts during the war and praised the spirit in which 

that service was rendered. He further stressed the value 
of “ service to the community ” such as Boy Scouts are every- 
where rendering. “I do not know of any form of American- 
ization that so produces a real American citizen as the Boy 
Scouts. If we could have eight million Boy Scouts for one 
generation, we would no longer have an Americanization prob- 
lem,”’ said Mr. Hoover. Think of that, boys! That is the way 
a man like our great food administrator thinks about the 
Scout Movement. Rather makes a fellow proud, doesn’t it? 
Mr. Hoover is a “ Scout Father,” too, so he ought to know 
what he is talking about, 

Mr. McAdoo made a delightful speech in recognition of his 
election to the Honorary Vice-Presidency of the Boy Scouts of 
America for his “distinguished service to boyhood.’ Dan 
Seard also made one of his characteristic humorous addresses, 
and a picked group of scouts showed some good Scouting 
stunts. So altogether it was a very good birthday dinner 
party and I only wish you could 
everyone have been there. 


The Jamboree 
HE Jamboree plans are still go- 
ing on well, though compli- 


cated by the-extreme difficulty of 
securing transportation. We hope 
now to charter a special steamer 
for use of our delegation. Applica- 
tions are already coming in. Han- 
over, Pa., and Winchester, Va., are 
the first in the field with formal 
application accompanied by an ini- 
tial deposit of $100. It has been 
suggested that energetic scouts de- 
siring to earn their own journey 
expenses or a part of them might 
do so by securing subscriptions for 
BOYS’ LIFE, as some are already 
planning to do for their camp or 
vacation expenses. Naturally, one 
boy could hardly get enough sub- 
scriptions to secure the whole 
amount necessary for transporta- 
tion, but this might be adopted as 
a general plan by the whole coun- 
cil, getting all its boys on the job, 
or perhaps a whole troop not under 
council might try this method of 
earning its money —the best all- 
round scout of the lot being se 
lected to represent the rest. 


Scout Forestersin Pennsylvania 


It may interest scouts to know HE State of Pennsylvania, 
that there are fifty-two nations The scouts of St. Louis solved the housing problem for 2,308 bird families this year. That is the number of bird through its ‘Commissioner of 
which have Boy Scout Organiza- bores they built, and placed in the public parks, The winning troop is pictured above. These boys built 651 Forestry, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, is 


tions. 


bird bores 


(Continued on page 58) 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 
MOTOR WHEEL 


But one day Bill 
read about the Briggs- 
Stratton Motor Wheel 
—how it could be at- 
tached to any bicycle 
and would speed the rider over roads and up the hills, 
delivering plenty of power to get anywhere he wished to go, 
and ‘‘on time’’ too. 





100 Miles Per Gallongo 








Bill told his father that a motor wheel attached to his old 
bicycle would help him to be punctual. So his Dad loaned him 
the purchase price. Gee-ma-nee Crickets!/—you should see Bill 
scoot over the country, up hill and down dale, in bad weather 
and good weather, but always prompt in reaching his 
destination. 


be awarded the ‘business merit badge’. 


Me, 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 
Pi " 


A sa 


MOTOR WHEEL 





The Scout that is now ‘‘on time”’ 


E once knew a scout that was always late. His scout master 
used to say: “That boy is like an old cow’s tail—always behind. 
If Bill only had the ‘pep’ to get him somewhere ‘on time’ he might 


9 99 


He is paying back the loan with cold cash earned from light 
deliveries, carrying messages, going on errands and by the oper- 
ation of a profitable paper route. His scout master is proud of 
Bill because he recently saw him awarded ‘‘The merit badge of 
business’’—‘‘ He has been prompt in his attendance.” 


We want you to know all about this money making Motor 
Wheel and ask that you write us today. Don’t stop to compose a 
letter, a postal card will do. ‘Thousands of boys are in corres- 
pondence with us. Just write, ““Please send me the B. L. Edition 
of your booklet, ‘Motor Wheel and Flyer’.”” Sign your name 
and address plainly and mail it before you forget it. We'll do 
the rest. By return mail you’ll receive a dandy book that tells 
how owners of the Motor Wheel find it mighty helpful in getting 
them to school or work ‘‘on time.’’ 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY~MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 
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BRIGGS-STRATTON MOTOR WHEEL 


AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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By Ewing Gordon Simpson 


HIAWATHA 


and with it came all of the 
with an early spring 

Deep red stained the western heavens 
bright, effulgent glow, that Was partly re- 
upon the surfaces of the foaming mountain 


YVENING 
golden 
twilight. 
with a 
flected 


had falien ; 


glory that comes 


streams, as they roared and tumbled down the 
mountain sides, in wild disorder, in their haste to 
reach the sea. A mild “chinook” wind crept up 


through the valleys, in itself a reminder of warmer 





days. The trees and bushes, faintly tinged with red 

from the dying sunset, were budding; and the Mr. 
hardier spring flowers were already showing 

little leaves, above those dead ones of the past 


itumn packed down by the weight of many snows. 
Thus was the night of the coming of Hamilton 
Wayne Milford, fresh from a hard winter of toil and 
monotony in the distant cities 

Milford was not a “ greenhorn™; far from it, for 


nverte 


Age 15. Winner of The June Short Story Contest 


Minor, age 16; William J. Pilat, age 15; and H. Lyle 
Ewing Gordon Simpson, age 15, for “‘ The Converted Hunter.’ 
We advise all who enter the contest to read over the rules carefully and note especially that manuscripts are not 
returned unless a self-addressed and stamped envelope is sent with the manuscript. Some contestants ask to have 
their manuscripts returned but failto send the postage. Note also that poems cannot be entered in the contest. 
Dunn has written a second little article, giving advice to story writers, which we are very happy to present: 


their L4st time I talked to you I said a good deal about what is called realism in writing. Perhaps I said too much. 
~ There are two kinds of writers. The one has great powers of observation and the other great powers of imagination. 
The first has a safer path to travel. He sets down only what he sees. The second writes what he thinks. 
he is careful his imagination may run away with him and the people in his stories may think and do things that are 
either unnatural or impossible. 
It is quite possible fe 





Our Short Story Contest 


Rules on Page 47 


Among the manuscripts submitted for the June Contest were many good ones and, besides the prize winner, 
particularly excellent stories were those by Scout + Cloonan, age 15; Scout Earl N. Derbes, age 15; Cleo 
eazie, age 16. The prize of $5.00 is awarded this month to 


for a boy or a man to write naturally about the kind of people he has never seen. He does 
that by a kind of instinct. As he goes on that instinct becomes educated by practice. 
But you must follow the rules. If you are this second type of writer you will have a faculty of feeling that you 





Realizing the futility of following the bear, ana 
hoping to overtake him, Wayne prepared to take a 
short noon siesta. After the brief rest he again set 
out on the trail of the grizzly outiaw. 

For a week he followed the bear, and in the hope 
of overtaking him Wayne took many short cuts ; 
but in vain, for he did not come within sight of him. 


HEN one day while taking one of these short cuts 

‘over a ledge that overhung a steep precipice, he 
slipped, and in an effort to save himself he let go of 
his rifle. He regained his balance in time to hear 
the rifle clatter to the rocks below. With a shudder 
he drew closer to the wall of rock behind him,: and 
paused to recover from the shock of the near acci- 


Unless 


dent. It was thus that Twisted Foot found him. He 
was face to face with Wayne, evidently doubling 
back on his own trail. In surprise he halted and 


he had camped many months in the North, in both know just how such and such a character would act under such and such circumstances. But check these by observa- eyed Wayne in wonder and then in anger. Gradually 

summer and winter: and these mountains were al- tion and thought. Put action into your stories but, before your hero or villain does anything, ask yourself WHY his massive head hung lower and lower and then 

most home to him. for he had spent a few weeks of he does it. That will help you to gauge HOW he does it. In a short story we cannot spare the space to say too began to swing from side to side, as his anger and 

every summer in the heart of their tumbled ranges much of the thoughts that lead uo to action. We must show these by little things the person does, in gesture, perhaps, “Ry ee gE meal Wiend sdiisaieah ite an . 

a ob ‘ : 2 or a brief sentence. But always try to put yourself in his place. ake his character clear, for or bad. Gdenance increased. ayne recognized tk danger 

Each departure had been the scene of another Don't write too much about the scenery. Don't write anything about scenery you are not familiar with. Don’t sign” and began to plan some way of escape, how- 
The grizziy was now rumbling 


defeat, for each time he had 
vowed to come back, an@ accomplish his ambition. 
That ambition was the capturing of Twisted Foot, 
the old, wise, outlawed grizzly that was hated by all, 
vecause of his destructive maraudings That 
['wisted Foot was not only wise, but crafty, cunning 
and daring, was easily proved by the fact that he 
had never been caught, or in any immediate danger 
Old-timers, wise to the ways of ordi- 
in disgust, or maybe in re- 


failure, but not a 


of being so. of course. 


nary “ bars,” had quit 

spect of the old outlaw in a few cases, giving up 
hope of ever taking him dead or alive. Milford was 
different; quite a good deal so, for he was of the 


spoiled for them by just some little error 


mention scenery except as the action demands it. Someone who reads it will have been there and the story will be 
You know how things in the movies hurt the play for you. A letter, written 
in a style of writing that does not fit the character, some small thing that breaks the continuous line of thought that 
should follow the play. It is the same way with a slory. 
You can set your story in the mountains if the plot needs it. But if you have never been there, don't try to go into 
details. Read up about the locality. That is a poor second best for having been there but it willdo. The same with 
a sea story. 
It is the human side of it that counts, no matter how beautifully you can write about the weather or the scenery. 
And plot, I think, may be well defined as that which puts the human touch into a story. That has to be done smoothly 


Se careful of your details. Better put your plot in some other setting. 


It is a good plan to imagine that your readers form an audience looking al your characters perform on a stage. 
Once your hero comes on he must either get off for some purpose or keep doing something. Don't let him go into the 
background and do nothing. Whenever one of your characters enters the scene, or while he stays on, he must have come 
on for a purpose general to the play and he must stay until he has done it as soon as possible after his entrance. 
And don't either ring down the curtain and come out in front to make a speech or pull up the back drop and expose 
the machinery. 


Is this too complicated? 


ever, unsuccessfully. 
way down in his throat, as though challenging the 
helpless Wayne. Yet there came no roar and red 
tongue of flame followed by that painful sting, in 
answer to his defiance, and Twisted Foot paused in 
surprise. This was not what he had _ expected. 
Gradually his head ceased rolling and gradually his 
anger subsided. He wondered what made this man 
cower so against the cliff. Then with a guttural 
grunt of disdain he turned about and went down the 
trail, with that rolling gait so peculiar to grizzlies, 

A cold damp perspiration broke out over Wayne 
as he sank to the rocky floor of the ledge in a state 
of nervous exhaustion, seeking to collect himself, 


East and did not know as much about Twisted Foot Of lst : th a hiokdeak 2 bert at may have enough action to it 
ro e o . > " ee, e > 7 aking course @ reai slory is more an an incident, yet an inciden »in @ short story, ° - Aft i havir g 2 ine hi 3 rmé s aif, str *k by F 
as he thought, whe . he nursed th hope on taking to iustify being written. So don’t worry too much about a plot. Write convincingly and don’t exaggerate. Why id ‘ i i l , | ae k A “a al se x i ea ae k ~ a 
him, or else he did it for pleasure. Wayne was in would he do this? Why would he say that? Would I do it, would I say it? If I was in his place? Try this test. If sudden thought he knelt down, as he had been 
this way a real Eastern “sportsman.” He prided you are a real story teller you will find yourself able to imagine what you would say or do for many kinds of char- taught as a child, and repeated a little prayer of 
thanksgiving, a memory of childhood days. Then 


himself on the big game he killed, not stopping to 
think of the needless shooting he was doing. 


S| fase og paused a moment, before he attempted to 
scale the cliff ahead of him. to cool off and to 
meditate It had been three weeks now, that he had 
been upon the trail of Twisted Foot, and the nearest that he 
had gotten to the wily old grizzly had been within a half a 
mile; for the old bear, with uncanny cunning, kept at a dis- 
tance of a few miles from his pursuer most of the time. With 
renewed determination the young man pushed upon his way. 
The trail was broad and open, with no attempt of conceal 
ment. Evidently, the bear had a pretty low opinion of Wayne's 
ability as a grizzly hunter. 

Upon reaching a narrow ledge, from which he could com 
mand a good view of the surrounding country, Wayne halted, 
got out his binocularsgand focused them on the trail ahead, 
but to no avail. In a half-hearted manner he turned and gazed 
through them, thinking that the bear may have doubled back 
upon him, at a meadow-like opening, about a mile below him. 
Suddenly his tired senses became alert, for there in the clear- 
ing was an grizzly, turning over a large boul- 
der, in search ants which abound under such 





enormous 
probably for 


PIONEER SCOUTS TO ATTEND NATIONAL 
JAMBOREE 


SEVERAL farm boys will be chosen from 
\J the Pioneer Division of the Boy Scouts 
of America as delegates to the International 
Scout Jamboree to be held in London from 


July 30 to August 7, 


Council. 


acters. Unless you choose for realism, or, as 


such preparation as directed by the 


The manner in which the bear used his left front paw 
arrested the hunter's attention; it was Twisted Foot beyond 
a doubt, and furthermore, the westerly breeze was blowing 
directly from the bear to the fully aroused youth, lessening 
the danger of his discovery, if he should try to approach the 
grizzly. Without a moment's hesitation, Wayne started a 
slow, careful descent in an attempt to stalk the bear, 

\ half hour later, Wayne peered through a fringe of bushes 
that circled the opening, to find the bear gazing directly at 
him in mild curiosity. Startled, Wayne stood petrified, then as 
the bear started to lumber off he hastily raised his rifle and 


places. 


fired two shots in rapid succession at the retreating form. 
Both shots took effect, for the grizzly wheeled about and 
roared in mingled pain and anger. Then in a second he 


wheeled again and made off, as another bullet came whistling 
past him: his manner being as though he understood the hope- 
less odds and retreate? more through understanding than fear. 
Indeed the old reprobate knew not the meaning of fear, 


Pegging Away with The Pioneer Scouts 


By Armstrong Perry 


National illustrating current events, 


do, for a mixture of both. And—education and travel are the great 
helps for writing, especially adventure writing. That and watching and listening. Last of all, don’t try to imitate 
the style of an author you admire. Tell it simply in the simplest words you know. Don't show off your knowledge. 
Itwillonly expose your ignorance. The chief value of a large vocabulary is to choose from.—J, ALLAN DUNN 


AUNLUUUULLUN HANLON 


newspaper 
tings, relating to history of your village or 


rising he set out, a little unsteadily, for camp. 


T was twilight and the bright carnelian colors of 

a beautiful sunset painted the tops of the peaks 
and flooded the many valleys in a brilliant glow. 

Pausing in his descent, on his way home, Wayne gazed over 
the beautiful scene, with « keen appreciation of the wild 
beauty of the rolling mountains and the fading twilight. Then 
as his eyes swept the crests of the outlined peaks he saw a 
solitary object, gazing off into the distance, seemingly unaware 
of anything except the panorama outstretched before him, It 
was Twisted Foot gazing out over his domain, and maybe en- 
joying in his animal way the wonderful sunset. 

* Good-by, old scout,”” Wayne murmured affectionately, for 
he had grown to love the old grizzly in the last few days. 
“You have taught me a great lesson, and may we meet many 
times,”’ he added. 

Then the bear turned and as though he had known Wayne 
was down in the valley below, gazed at him in indifferent in- 
terest, as the young man waved his cap in a last farewell. He 


may have understood. Who knows? 


Hit 


experts and the Scoutmaster of the boy mak- 
ing same. 

The National Council will not accept such 
exhibits unless all charges are paid and will 
not be responsible for the return of the same. 

A committee for the National Council will 
determine what exhibits will be entered. 

Boxing Contest. 


cut- 





The points which will be considered in se- : m : A ‘ ci ale a 
lecting delegates are these: Applicants may be required to take a town, and interesting published accounts of Wrestling and Climbing Contests, 

Progress in passing tests of the first three Competitive examination submitted by the your own doings at Scout Rallies, cash ac- No details as to these contests yet avail- 

. . oy os 7 Sone : > ‘ations : ‘ij s, ni re observations, etc. able. 
grades and in meeting Life, Star and Eagle National Council. counts, nature © » ete ree iii alec ail it 
Scout requirements, and additional merit The displays and contests in which Boy For the best Arts and Crafts Exhibit in- GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 
badges. 4 Scouts of America will participate will be cluding articles such as walking sticks, paper- 1. Entry blanks will be furnished upon ap- 

Intensive activity in civic and individual arranged by the National Council. After the knives, wooden toys, rugs and mats, metal plication. 
good turns and general scout-like spirit in participants are fully selected they will be work, model huts, cloth animals for mascots, 2. Entries must be in the hands of the Na- 
conduct. placed in a preparatory camp and given the bound books, kites, thumbsticks, bir@-houses. tional Council by June 10. 

Excellence of appearance, use of official necessary training and instructions. This pattens and clogs, buttons made of bootlaces Pioneer Scouts who wish to have their 
uniform, equipment, ete., neatness, general camp will probably be at Interstate Pali- or wood, nets, hammocks, kitbags—in fact, names entered should apply to the Chief 
good form based upon thorough official in- sades Park, and will be conducted just before anything useful and ornamental. Pioneer Scout, Boy Scouts of America, 200 
spection. the sailing date with experienced and able This Section will be sub-divided into three, Fifth Ave., New York City, for information 

The scout selected must meet the following leaders in charge. viz. : as to examination and other details. 
requirements : ; 1. Articles made of wood. POINTS FOR PIONEER SCOUTS 

. . INDIVIDUAL COMPETITIONS 2. Articles made of metal. . ‘ 

He must be a first class scout. $ Avticion 7 f clotl rool, string HY work alone? 

He must have the written permission of HE individual competitions listed are as than mg ae OF CE WEG. SSENS, Why not get the boy on the next farm 
his parents to serve as a delegate to the follows: so : o be a Pioneer Sec ? 

I age F t e a Pioneer Scout, too? 
All exhibits to remain the property of the 


Jamboree, which permission shall relieve the 

organization of responsibility in ill- vines, oil 

ness or accident. peep-shows, 
He must 


case of 


pass a satisfactory physical ex- 


amination and show a physician's certificate For the best collection of stamps of your " 

of good health. own country. Marks given as follows: Con- preparation and elimination on our part. 
Each applicant should state whether he is dition, 25; Stamp Knowledge and Research, following conditions of entry 

able to pay his own expenses, or whether it 25; Arrangement, 20; Neatness, 15; Com- served : 

would be necessary to have the money pro- pleteness, 10. Scouts wishing to compete in Models must be submitted 


vided by others. 


Preparation for participation in displays, to the 


For the best working models of steam en- 
engines, fire 

fire-making 
planes, boats, ships, weather-cocks, etc, 


this contest should make application at once 
National 


water-mills, exhibitor, and exhibits 


aero- 


engines, 
appliances, ae 
exhibitor’s name. 


This exhibit will need 


hands of the National 


Council. The best stamp day of June. 


shown 
boree at Olympia will be entered under the 


careful 


and be in the 
Council 
No model shall be sent that has 
committee of ex- 


Why not keep on until you have eight or 
ten scouts who could get together once a 
month or oftener, and then organize a troop? 
Information bulletins and application blanks 
will be sent free of charge to any address by 
the Chief Pioneer Scout. 

Yes, there are Pioneer Seascouts. The Na- 
tional Council has established a special rat- 
ing, namely, that of Cabin Boy, which can be 
secured by Pioneers. 

Any registered scout or scout official may 


at the Jam- 


preliminary 
The 
will be ob- 





on the first 


demonstrations and other events at the Jam- collection submitted to us will be entered. not been passed upon by a 

boree will take place prior to leaving New For the best illustrated Boy Scout Diary or perts under local council or by an expert, become a Cabin Boy by first taking the “‘ Sea 
York, and all delegates selected must agree scrap book. These diaries may be illustrated when submitted by a troop not under local Promise’ and passing the following tests: 
to spend at least ten days before sailing in with sketches, and should contain pictures council, and certified to by such expert or (Continued on page 43) 
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INSURED CLOTHES / 
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Hi! There Laddie—A 


= Chuck those warm clothes. These are PALM BEACH days. You 
can get a WEARPLEDGE suit of the Genuine PALM BEACH CLOTH, 
at a price that will leave you enough to stand drinks for the crowd; and He cenue cron 


Ws 


- = \ 


re you in the snim? 


GOODALL WORSTED CO 


you'll say that Chocolate Sundaes aren’t the only good treats, Why, a 


WEARPLEDGE PALM BEACH SUMMER SUIT 


is as clever-looking, and as long-wearing as that 
Blue Serge you bought last April! 

What’s more—it’s insured. A Policy in every pocket— 
that’s a really,truly promise of out-and-out satisfaction. 
Get yours TODAY. There’s a WEARPLEDGE Clothier 
near you. Dig him up, or write us, and we'll tell 
you his name. 


Write for the WEARPLEDGE STYLE BOoOoK—if you 
want to learn how to be the best dressed boy in the 
neighborhood. Incidentally, it tells you about the 
WEARPLEDGE Short Story Contest—and how you 
can win a gold watch and other prizes, FREE! 


THE BAUMAN CLOTHING CORP. 
110 Fifth Avenue (Department B) New York 


Every Wearpledge 


Palm Beach Suit 


has 





























CREO US PATENT OFFICE 


pee eS 
THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFO ONLY BY GOODALL WORSTEO CO 


51 Watches Free 


Boys—write a story 
based. on four Wear- 
pledge pictures which we 
have ready for you: You 
may be the lucky winner 
in the Wearpledge Short 
Story Contest, 


Get the complete series 
of illustrations and full 
details at the Wearpledge 
store in your city — or 
else write us direct, 


label. 


Ge Becgigy 


FLATO 
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In these days of high prices it will be welcome 
news to thrifty scouts to learn that it is still 


by our taking advantage of a rare sasmaienitiiien 
opportunity that you can buy these blankets 


now at a price which means a big saving. But Size 58 x 84 Inches 


they are only a special lot and when these are 
gone it will mean a jump back to our regular 


Hiking and Camp 
Warm 


. J 
Two-Piece 
Camp 

ble to buy d sturdy two-piece cz 
nor eapingn Ackrorscer data apatiger Blankets 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Dee PER ERELELECE CSE RER SEER CRUE ECE C ERE | 


up Sasee. $ 5 75 No. B-1417. METAL SIGNAL FLAG POLE. This is an all 


The special price is made possible by sewing two 
mill ends together to get one blanket, size 58x84 
inches—only eight inches narrower than the 


metal jointed signaling flag pole same as used by U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. Made of heavy metal tubing, in three sections with 


standard size army blanket. On account of Plus Postage On 4 Ibs. very strong reinforced joints. Pole is 66” in length, and has 


their reduced size they are admirably suited for 
boys. These are durable, heavy woolen khaki 
blankets with years of hard camping service in 
them. 

Order by Catalog No. B. 1418. 


Squares 


No. B-1058. MORSE CODE SIGNAL 
FLAGS. Best quality muslin. Size 24 x 24 
inches. One flag white with red center, other red 
with white center. Sold only in pairs. Pair, 70c. 


Compasses 
No. B-1273. TELAWAY COMPASS. This 


is a thoroughly reliable compass at a low price. 
It was designed primarily with Scouts in 
mind. Case is dull gun metal finish with 
heavy crystal. Special steel needle, care- 
fully magnetized and fitted with jeweled center. 
Diameter 114 in. Prepaid............... 75c. 


No. 1202 LEEDAWL. Solid white metal 
case, open face, graduated to 2 degrees. Diame- 
Pe Cs TOs be wor dccasuescaes $1.00 


Canteens 
No. B-1201. ALUMINUM CANTEEN. The 


makers of this famous brand of aluminum uten- 
sils have made for the Boy Scouts of America 
an almost ideal canteen of heavy gauge stock 
with olive drab cover and adjustable carrying 
strap. The capacity is just over a quart. 

ME 0 Os ies os ccaciavicnsad $3.25 





two strong swivel rings for attaching standard wig wag flag. 
Finished in dull black. Shipping weight 3 lbs. Price..... $3.00 


Signal Flags 


Diagonals 
No. B-1059. SEMAPHORE CODE SIGNAL FLAGS. 


Best quality muslin. Size 18 x 18 inches. Red and 
white, divided diagonally. Sold only in pairs. Pairs.55c. 


Field Glasses 


No. B-1212. BOY SCOUT FIELD GLASSES. A 
great deal of pleasure and profit is derived from the 
possession of a pair of good field glasses. In signalling 
and in study of birds and stars, their use will be helpful. 
Have achromatic lenses insuring a clear and well- 
lighted field of view. 

Shipping Weight 1 Ib., 6 GB... ccccvccecceces $7.00 


“Theroz” Alcohol Heaters and Fuel 


Theroz is the hottest, safest and cheapest solidified heat on the 
market today. More heat per pound and per cubic inch is what 
you want when you are making up your “‘go-light’’ pack. Life 
boats on many of the transports were equipped with Theroz. What 
better for the Sea Scout who is floating down the river in boat 
or on araft? Puts the joy back into a rainy day hike. Theroz burner 
complete with twenty-five cubes of Theroz fuel 40 cents. Shipping 
weight 2 pounds. Additional cans of Theroz Fuel Cubes, 25 cents 
each. Shipping weight 1 pound. 


Cook Kits 


No. B-1200. ALUMINUM COOK KIT. A new Scout mess 
kit. Complete in every detail and bound to be popular. 
Outfit consists of patent fry pan with handle, cooking pot 
with cover, drinking cup, and stew pan, which also serves 
as plate or soup bowl. There is also a fork and spoon. All 
pieces with exception of fork and spoon, are made of heavy 
gauge pure aluminum of the famous ‘‘Wearever”’ brand. Parts 
nest compactly and do not rattle. Khaki carrying case to 
match uniform, with adjustable strap. Weight 3 lbs. . .$3.50 
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First Aid Pouches 


No. B-1101. HOSPITAL CORPS 


FIRST-AID POUCH. It is de- 
sirable that every troop have a 
picked first-aid squad. This outfit 
is very complete. Contains shears, 
tweezers, carbolized vaseline, pack- 
age of safety pins, two wire gauze 
splints, two ozs. aromatic spirits 
of ammonia, one individual first- 
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. 
S rin aid outfit (cardboard), two one- 
p g yard bandages of sterilized’ gauze, 
in allf No. B-1404. ALUMINUM CAMP SET. A compact and — _ _ —— a 
\rmy handy little set, 73” long, made of good quality aluminum. C ] a ra Loe Sn 
with It is durable, convenient, and easy to keep clean. Needed ata og Ho big, ee hew eng aa, 
, ‘ , . . , quet. Weight, 
| has three times a day on a hike or in camp. Separates into three See er ear 5.75 
flag. parts, knife, fork and spoon. Shipping weight, 6 oz. 

ck icnseiseds ad eiexscinedarcaee waeen $1.00 Bt No. B-1415. EXTRA QUALITY BUGLE. We 
No. B-1405. KHAKI WATERPROOF CASE for ‘ recommend this instrument to those who wish 
IL A abeetdndeds iciaaeeenscaan Kcmninceeanaien en 20c. something extra fine. An instrument of excep- 
tional quality and appearance. Same as No. B- 
we re) t heavier and finer finish. Shipping 
No. B-1065 BOY SCOUT BUGLE. This is a ge hn ee aa 

standard United States Army bugle. An instru- sittin $1 laine ee aaa 
ment of good quality, is easy to blow and has a No. 1226. BUGLE CORD. Mohair, 7 yard 


mellow tone. Furnished in key of G with tuning 
slide to F. Made of brass and has two turns. 
Shipping weight, 7 Ibs. Price.............$3.50 


length with tassels. Colors: red, white, blue, yel- 


low and combination of red, white and blue. $2.00 


No. 1235. FELT BAG FOR BUGLES. Nicely 
. $1.00 


A Big Saving To You 
$3.00 


finished green felt bags of heavy material... 


Government Supplies At 
Used Shelter Halves 


“We have been able to secure a considerable quantity of 
used Army shelter halves at a price which affords a big 
saving. While these are sold “‘as are’’ they are all in good 
condition with lots of hard camping service in them. Made 
of heavy khaki waterproof duck in the popular ‘ ‘Dog” 
style used in the Army. Tent is divided in two equa 
parts so that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and 
conveniently carried over the shoulders of two boys to 
evenly distribute the weight. When the two sections are 
~ 4 fastened together they form a complete tent with ample 





Used Army Ponchos 








room for two boys. A compact, durable, well-made tent, ° * * 
1 eee a | strongly reinforced throughout, ideal for hiking, and one In planning your camping ouignent be ae 
Wi h P ] $ which will afjory sod Soper under a, weather condi- - — _ of these a ae ave 
tions. Size wide, 5 6 long and hig een obtain another lot of used Arm 
It out oles a = 3.00 No. B 1422 Shipping weight without poles 6 Ibs. able to ; a aad y 
rh. EE SN ear 3.00 ponchos. These are in men’s size, 60 inches 
With P oles - = »@ $4,00 00 No. es my Shipping weight with poles complete a wide by 75 inches long, but they are also 
r pair eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeererere " 


suitable for large boys. All are in good 
condition and will give splendid service and 
are identical in quality and style to the 
poncho which we regularly sell at $5.00. 
The material used is double textured, olive 
drab bombazine with a coating of fine 
Para rubber in between, giving exceptional 
wearing qualities under the most severe tests 
Strongly sewed, cemented and cured. Can 
also be used as ground blanket or shelter tent. 
While this lot lasts they will be sold ‘‘as are,” 
$3.00 each, which means a big saving. The 
supply we have available will be ample to 
fill a considerable quantity of orders and while 
they last can be had at this special price. 
Order by No. B-641 and include postage or 
carriage charges on 5 Ibs.............. $3.00 


New Mosquito Bars 


Any camper who has been annoyed by mosquitos or flies, would appreciate the comfort 
which these bars will afford. They were made to conform to U. S. Government specifications, 
from a good quality, un- 
bleached Marquisette. Edges 
are bound, centers and corners 
strongly taped. Size 6 feet long, 
6 feet high and 6 feet at bottom. 
They are brand new and the identi- 
cal quality were formerly sold at 
wholesale for $5.00. While this 
special lot lasts our price will be 


half that. 
Shipping weight, 4 Ibs.. $2.50 
Order by Catalog No. B1423 
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AFETY fore and aft—the husky, mile-making Vacuum 
S Cups holding your good bicycle from dangerous skids 

and spills on oily, wet, treacherous pavements. 
Vacuum Cup Autobilt Cord and Fabric Bicycle Tires are the 

same as their big brothers on your daddy’s car—scaled 
‘ if; down auto tires for your bicycle. 


They make perfect the great fun and sport of riding a bicycle, 
for they are practically puncture-proof and stonebruise- 
proof. 


( Speedy, tough, long-wearing, highly resilient, fine looking. 
White side walls on all of them, a strongly contrasting jet 
black tread on the Cord type and a handsome red tread on 
the Fabric. 


Vacuum Cup Cord and Fabric, Sturdy Stud, and Bar 
Circle. A tire for every taste and price limitation, all 
having the well-known Pennsylvania quality. 


\ Your dealer will be glad to show you the Pennsylvania line— 


Made in one universal size to fit either a 28” x 136”, 28” x 1144”, 
or 28’’x 15g” rim. Also Juvenile sizes. 


\ PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout 
the United States and Canada 


Export Department, Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 
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Sturdy Bar 
Stud Circle 
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DU o 
HIS is the Seascout number 
of Boys’ Lire; everything 
we write must have the impress 
of the anchor upon it, it must 
smell of tar. When writing we 
must not say, Oh my! or Good 
gracious ! but we must shout, 
Avast! or exclaim, Shiver my 
timbers! then we must speak 
knowingly of Davy Jones’ locker. 
We must not even zo to the 
grocery store to buy eggs, but 
must order the ship to lay too 
(two), we must get our chickens 
in the cockpit and go to the bul- 
warks to cut off a beef steak. 
Civilization owes everything to 
the ship. Where would we fel- 
lows in America be if it had not 



































UT, in spite of the cost of pa- 

per, I must remind the boys 
that it was the persistence of 
John Adams which established 
the American Navy, of which he 
is undoubtedly the father. It was 
when Congress passed the act 
authorizing the construction of 
four forty-four gun ships on the 
27th @ay of March, 1794, that 
Seascouting in America was born. 
In 1801 the great navy of the 
United States censisted of but 
thirteen ships, old-fashioned 
wooden ships at that, but do not 
forget, boys, there was a ship for 
every stripe of Old Glory, and 
they were all commanded by real 





old Yankee skippers. 








been for the Santa Maria? Why 
were not the Aztecs of Mexico a 
great nation? They had no 
ships) What kept Russia asleep 
so long? She did not wake up till Peter the 
Great handed her some ships. What was the 
matter with Japan for so many ages? She 
had no ships. That's it, the ships bring us 
in touch with the whole world, they come 
into port loaded with the luxuries, the neces- 
sities and world knowledge. 

To be a Seascout, it is our bounden duty 
to familiarize ourselves with all our grand 
old naval heroes; where can you find a real 
American boy whose heart does not leap and 
whose spine does not thrill when he reads of 
the wonderful exploits of that little game- 
cock, John Paul Jones. But I am told every 
tritish Boy has John Paul Jones listed as a 
pirate with a knife beneath his teeth and a 
bandanna handkerchief on his head,* calmly 
sitting on a dead man’s chest, chortling the 
old chanty : 


Oh, *tis blood and gold for the pirate bold 
Who flies the skull and bones, 

So lay aboard with pike and sword, 
ind ship ‘em to Davy Jones. 

And ship ‘em to Da—vy J-0-n-e-s, 


IU see, Jones was fighting against Great 

Britain at that time. Now there is the 
problem, we must be patriotic, we must be 
one hundred per cent. American, but because 
England is our friend does not in the least 
change our past history. We will put laurels 
on the grave of old Paul Jones just the same! 
At the same time we will forgive the British 
lad for not taking our point of view, be- 
cause his history and traditions are not the 
same as ours. 

John Paul Jones is the pride of the Amer- 
ican Navy, he is an inspiration to our boys 
at Annapolis, and will live as long as Amer- 
ican history lives. England did much to add 
fame to Jones’ name ty offering a reward of 
ten thousand guineas for his head. Gee! just 
think of that, fifty-two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars to any fellow who was big 
enough to cut off the head of a little man 
only five feet high! Get busy, you Seascouts, 
and tell me how much Paul Jones 
was worth a yard, and then see to it 
that you can make yourself worth a 
wee bit more! 

Well, let us give a great hurrah 
for Great Britain now, and remem- 
ber that even when merry England 
was staggering under the sway of a } 
demented German king, the English 
people themselves were in sympathy 
with America. 

Your National Scout Commissioner | 
had an ancestor on Paul Jones’ ship, 
and the tradition that has come 
down in his family is to the effect 
that Paul Jones was a bully man to 
be with in a fight, but a mighty un- | 
comfortable one to live under when 


cause Jones thought the discipline of 
his ship just as necessary at all 
times as when the enemy was in / 
sight. / 


there was no fighting to be done, be- ; /) 


The great American lan@ scout, }/ 
Davy Crockett, used to boast he was { 
half horse and half alligator, and 
maybe all of us middle Western 
Americans are also half alligators ™ 
and half whale. It is this way: we 
migrated West from the East, and in 
the East we are all mixed up with 
the salt water: for instance, your 
National Scout Commissioner’s East- 
ern grandfather was a sea captain. 
while his Western grandfather was 
cantain of a flatboat. a keel boat and 
later an owner of steam boats. One 
crandfather was up against the sea 
pirates who sailed the low rakish — 


crafts with the Jolly Roger at the in 


masthead, the other grandfather was 
up against the river pirates who 
were equally as vicious as the sea 
pirates, but not as picturesque. 


There was old Mason. who had 
his pirates’ den in “Cave in the 
Rock.” on the Ohio River. while the 
red-headed desperado Murrell lay 
in wait for the flatboatmen on shore ; 
then there was Colonel Plug, who 


SS 
WATER LINE 





was a river pirate, 
and a whole raft of 
others who were the 
Black Beards and 


Captain Kidds of the Mississippi River. Good 


old Mark Twain knew all ; ‘ ! 
their legends helped him with his 


stories of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. 


lows and 


Some of us may not 
have web feet, but all of 
us are mixed up with 
both land and sea life, 
Paul Jones himself was 
the owner of one of those 
long rifles with a 48-inch 
barrel shaped like a lead 
pencil mounted on a long 
wooden stock like an 
Arab’s gun, with a deeply 
notehed butt and 
trimmed with brass 
thimbles, brass patch box 
and trigger guards. Paul 
Jones gave this rifle to 
his brother and legend 
says the brother used it 
very effectively in the 
Revolutionary War. If 
some of us could only 
find that old gun we 
would most likely find its 
stock well decorated with 
notches, 


VERY scout in Amer- 
ica, be he landsman 
or seaman, should take 
pride in being well posted 
on American history; he 
should know the shape 


and size of all the ships which made Ameri- 
can history possible; he should have the rec- 
ord of our glorious navy at his fingers’ ends, 
and be able to tell in detail 


brilliant achievement of 


4 3 


y, Pras ; 
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Outboard profile of the Bon Homme Richard 
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when with his old 


he Hoi 
By Dan Beard ian ten om 


the NSerapis. John 
Paul Jones was the only naval officer who 


ever won a fight in which his own ship sank 
and he was obliged to transfer his own crew 
to the prize in order to bring it and his pris- 


oners home to safety. 

Boys, that is the kind 
of men American condi- 
tions produced then, and 
that is the kind of men 
American conditions are 
still producing. 

Every American boy, 
be he Seascout or not, 
should be fully acquaint- 
ed with our grand old 
ship, the Constitution ; 
he should repeat over to 
himself such names as 
3arry, Manley, Jones, 
Decatur, and read up 
about the battle of our 
little ship, the Wasp; 
our sloop of war, the 
Peacock; our schooner, 
the Alligator; he should 
be able to tell about the 
Essex and the battle it 
had in the harbor of 
Valparaiso; he should be 
able to describe the old 
brig Enterprise, the brig 
August, the cruise of the 
President under Commo- 
dore Rodgers; in fact, he 
should _know all about 
these heroes, and if the 
“hants” of any of our old seamen are leok- 
ing over my shoulder as I write, I sincerely 
hope they will forgive me if their names are 
not mentioned, and remember the price of 
paper is awfully high, 
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Occupying the place of honor 
in this bunch is the old forty-four 
gun ship Constitution. Many of 

you boys have seen this ancient ship, some of 
you have been aboard of it, but every time you 
see the old hull, you shiuld raise your hat or 
come to salute, 

There was another forty-four gun ! 
named the United States, one called the Presi- 
dent, and one named after the Quaker City, 
Philadelphia, Besides these big men-of-war we 
had four thirty-six gun ships, the Chesapeake, 
Congress, Constellation and New York, and the 
rest of the fleet consisted of thiry gun ships, 
the Boston, the Esser, the Adams, the John 
Adams and the General Greene. One shot from 
a modern dreadnought would have blown this 
whole fleet to splinters—the shells which we 
shoot now are bigger than the guns they used 
then—but don’t make the mistake of judging 
the fighting qualities of the men by the size of 
the guns used; those old sailors and skippers 
were fighters, and they knew every rope and 
plank on their little wooden vessels, where 
every bit of brass shone like gold and the 
decks were as white and clean as the floors 
of the proverbial good housewife’s kitchen. 


EFORE you stop on this naval history, 
read up about the doughty Captain Ster- 
ret, who with his little schooner Enterprise, 
of but twelve guns, had a great scrap with 
the pirates off the coast of Malta; the pirates 
demanded tribute and he paid them the trib- 
ute with gunpowder and balls and handed it 
them from the mouths of his twelve old- 
fashioned cannons. Red tape prevented him 
from making prisoners of the pirates, so he 
sent them home in their wrecks, and their 
Bashaw, as their king or ruler was called, was 
so peeved that he mounted the poor wounded 
pirate captain on an ass and caused him 
to be thus paraded through the _ public 
streets; after this gentle little attention the 
captain received five hundred blows on the 
soles of his feet, so you see that even a 
pirate’s life is not always a happy one. But 
this discipline had a splendid effect, not just 
as desired by the Bashaw, but a good effect 
all the same, After the parade and punish- 
ment of the pirate captain the Bashaw could 
find no men to man his ships, they all struck. 
In these busy days of dreadnoughts, sub- 
marines, torpedo destroyers, mines and poison 
gas, we have almost forgotten how the real 
clean fighting was done back in the times 
when men fought like gladiators and sports 
men in place of exterminating each other as 
one would moths and cooties by the use of 
chemicals, 

We inherited our ideas of fair play and 
sportsmanship from old England, therefore 
we are indebted to the mother country for 
that stalwart quality which gives dignity to 
American manhood. Hence, although we 
take pride in the achievements of Paul Jones, 
of George Washington and of Andrew Jack- 
son, we feel no enmity to any of our present 
friends because of our own glorious victories. 
On the contrary, we have the same feeling of 
good fellowship for them that we have for 
the men of a football team with whom we 
have played a successful game. 


ship 








yea JOHN A. CHURCHMAN of In- 
KJ dianapolis, Indiana, has sent an ingenious 
explanation of the phenomenon described in 
one of the BOASTS published recently. He 
Says: 

“In the March issue of Boys’ Lire there is 
an article named ‘An Idahv Boast,’ con 
tributed by Scout Francis Kester. Perhaps it 
is caused by having the rock, or whatever the 
cave is composed of, gradually getting cold in 
winter, but taking all winter to do it: then it 


“probably wouldn't lose all of its chill until 
= well along into the summer and it would keep 


on that way. not losing the chill of winter 
until well along in summer, but finally heating 
up and not losing the heat of summer until 
winter was nearly over and then getting cold. 
I was out on a hike once and stopped in at a 
house next door to the Indianapolis Speedway 
Race-track and saw a thing something like the 
Idaho Boast. It was in May. Here there was 
one of those cyclone caves with the stairway 
into the cave filled with snow. The sun’s rays 
could not reach the snow so it did not melt. I 
suppose that after a while the snow melted 
because there were not more snows after that 
time and there had been none for about a 
month. 
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Worth 43000" ~ to YOU Hidden Here: 


The light 
that says: 
Chere it ist” 


UST think of getting $3000.00 in 

cash—all at one time—for just a 

few minutes’ thought and absolutely 
no work—no obligation. 


You can winit. Send in the best 
answer to the Eveready Daylo 
$10,000.00 Picture Contest and the 
$3000.00 is yours. For the next best 
answer the prize is $1000.00. 102 
other prizes $500.00 to $10.00 all to 


be paid in cash. 
List of Prizes 


1 First Prize $3000.00 
1 Second Prize 1000.00 
3 Prizes—$500.00 each 1500.00 
4 Prizes—$250.00 each 1000.00 
5 Prizes—$200.00 each 1000.00 
10 Prizes—$100.00 each 1000.00 
10 Prizes—$ 50.00 each 500.00 
20 Prizes—$ 25.00 each 500.00 contest! 
50 Prizes—$ 10.00 each 500.00 


10000 “InCash hes 


104 Prizes Total $10,000.00 


Complete Contest Rules are 
Printed on Contest Blank. 
Ask Daylo Dealers for Them 
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On June Ist go to the store of a 
Daylo dealer. See the picture in the 
window. Study it—let it tell you a 
story. Secure a Contest Blank from 
the dealer, write your answer and 
send it in. If your answer is the 


best you get the $3000.00. Nothing 


could be simpler. 


Start on the first day of the contest. 
Send in as many answers as you wish. 


Go after that $3000.00 hard. 


Contest Conditions 


Answers will be judged by the edi- 
tors of “LIFE” and must contain not 
more than 12 words. Hyphenated 
words count as one word. 


If two or more contestants submit 
the identical answer selected by the 
judges for any prize, the full amount 
of the prize will be paid to each. 

Contest begins June 1, 1920, and ends 
Midnight, August 1, 1920. Postmark 


will determine if letter has been mailed 
before close of contest. 
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in the model _ school- 
rooms. The comfort of the 
scholar is watched with sci- 
entific care. For instance, 
a complicated apparatus has 
been devised which measures 
the exact amount of light 
which reaches a desk and : : ; 
the amount of reflection. A white disk is 
laid on the top of the desk and the light it 
reflects is carefully measured. Another ap- 
paratus measures the exact amount of moist- 
ure in the room, It has been found that in 
some rooms at the end of the day the air is 
actually drier than on the Sahara Desert. 
Still another apparatus measures the degree 
and quality of heat which enters a school- 
It is found necessary in some cases 
to add several barrels of water to the air 
hefore it is forced into the rooms. In a room 
in which every condition is perfect the results 
obtained from the students average much 
better than in the ordinary schoolroom, 


page is left to chance 


room. 


ANY interesting relics have been found 
i recently of the lost race or prehistoric 
people who lived in the great community 
dwellings now in ruins near Aztec, New Mex- 
ico. The evidences of a surprisingly high 
civilization, which are now on exhibition in 
the Museum of Natural History, include curi- 
ous sandals woven from yucca leaves, fibre 
and cotton. The people delighted in orna- 
ments of shells cut into discs and heads of 
turquoise and shell, There are jasper arrow 
points, bone awls and needles. The basket 
weaving was also of a high artistic quality. 
The most interesting of these relics is the 
coiled pottery made by rolling long strips of 
clay and winding them round and round as 
is @one in coiled basketry. The ancient peo- 
ple who made these articles are believed to 
have been the original cliff dwellers. 


N connection with the tercentenary of the 

arrival of the Mayflower and the landing 
of the Pilgrims in America, a careful search 
has been carried on by scholars in Holland 
to discover records of the life of the Puritans 
while in that country. One of the 
most interesting of the discoveries is 
a statement by King James of Eng- 
land made through. his ambassador 
in which he denounces the Pilgrims 
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Pops of Popular Science 


air line has already 
come to stay. At present 
the longest air passenger air 
service running, or rather 
flying, on regular air ser- 
vice is between London and 








By Francis Arnold Collins 
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Birthplace of Roosevelt which has been pur- 
chased by the Roosevelt Memorial Association 
and is to be restored, as nearly as possible, to 


its former appearance. 


Paris. The distance of 250 
miles is flown in about three 
hours, often less. The fare is at the rate of 
a shilling a mile, or $67 for the trip. Even 
today these air passengers enjoy all the lux- 
uries of modern travel. Nearly a score of 
passengers are carried in a comfortable cabin, 
seated in upholstered chairs. The cabin is 
lighted with electric candles and decorated 
with gilded mirrors. Several transatlantic 
air lines are planned. It is calculated that 
they can be run at a profit by charging $500 
for an air passage. 


i great universities of Europe are plan- 
ning their courses to attract thousands 
of American boys in the near future. Before 
the war it was thought that one must go to 
Germany to get the best training in science. 
Today we realize that our own schools are in 
many ways as good or better than those 
abroad. We must still go to Europe for many 
things, however, and the European schools 
are preparing for us. The universities in 
England, for instance, are changing their 
courses so that an American boy can com- 
plete his education without loss of time, In 
France, especially in the colleges in the prov- 
inces, special courses in science are offered 
especially for Americans. Plans are also be- 
ing made in the universities of Switzerland, 
Italy and Holland to attract American stu- 
dents. 


| iy the past few months the United States 
has suddenly become the greatest exporter 
of goods of any nation in all history. From 
the great seaports on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts radiate great trade routes which reach 
practically every country in the world. We 
are likely to forget that the growth of coun- 
tries and cities follow these trade routes and 
rise or fall in proportion to the volume of 

their trade. The great Babylon was 
2 built on such a route; later Rome 
: and afterwards Venice became great 
from the same reason. As the trade 








Toutes changed first Spain, then 
Holland, and in turn England, be- 





as “ill-eonditioned Brownists, not 
submissive to King Hierarchy—ban- 
ished men, who deserve no sym- 
pathy.” Other documents show that 
the Pilgrims while in Holland learned 
many practical things which had 
great influence on the history of 
America, such as the accountability 
of magistrates to the people; the 
value of popular election whether of 
ministers or magistrates; the regis- 
tration of deeds and mortgages; the 
personal care of the poor; the duty 
and the privilege of the freedom of 
the press. 


HE United States faces the most 

serious paper famine in its his- 
tory. Despite the immense forest 
wealth which once spread over the 
continent, there is not enough wood 
left to-day to make paper for our 
needs, and the situation is growing 
worse, The forests of New England 
and New York will last at the pres- 
ent rate only seventeen years longer. 
The forests of the Middle West will 
last only eighteen years. Most of 
our supply today comes from Can- 
ada, and millions of dollars are paid 
for the supply. The United States 
has only one territory left in reserve, 
Alaska. It will not be possible to 
utilize this supply for years. It is 
hoped that we have learned our les- 
son from the wasteful habits we 
have developed and will cut the for- 
ests of Alaska intelligently. In Eu- 
rope a forest is made to yield for 
centuries without being seriously cut 
away. 


ing 


NCLE SAM is saving tens of mil- 

lions of dollars by salvaging old 
clothing and supplies in France, 
Thousands of workers are employed 
in great factories sorting and mend- 
ing and cleaning mountains of mate- 
rials. The old uniforms, overcoats, 
raincoats and other garments are 
Scientifically cleaned and mended. 
They are placed, hundreds at a time, 
in steaming compartments, and 
cleaned with scientific thoroughness. 
Modern American machinery has 
been taken to France which mends 
the uniforms and presses them 
Wholesale. Shoes gathered by the 
ton are cleaned, mended and matched. 
All articles of clothing are treated 
in the same way. With the present 
high price of clothing and supplies, 
the money thus saved runs into the 
tens of millions of dollars. 


it can take the air. 


at just 
planes too far forward. 


thumb. 


a single propeller. 
side or be knocked off its course by puffs of wind. 
propellers of a double motored machine are well balanced they 
tend to check each other and maintain an even flight. 
model is not exactly symmetrical it is likely to twist and turn 
in its flights and be sensitive to air currents and puffs of wind, 

A well balanced model should land gently without accident. 
The wings should support it so that it flutters to the ground 
and does not plung downward. These sudden landings are likely 
to slip or break the propellers and necessitate repairs before a 
new flight can be made. 


ed 





A group of enthusiasts tuning up their machines. 


O matter how shipshape your model aeroplane may appear 
when completed it is certain to need considerable read- 
justment before it will fly successfully. 
carrying machines, it must be very carefully tuned up before 
In a large man-driven aeroplane the pilot 
is, of course, on hand to adjust the machine to meet the chang- 
conditions of the wind, while a model must 
trived that it will solve all these problems automatically. 
it is thrown up or down or tilted to one side by a gust of wind 
it must right itself without assistance and regain ‘an even keel. 
Your model on being launched in the air may rise to a height able diaenverion 
of ten or fifteen feet and then suddenly plunge downward, strik- 
ing the ground with considerable force, 
with the position of your front plane. 
the proper angle the air is compress 
It is possible to figure out mathemati- 
cally just what the position of the planes and their angles 
should be, but the easiest way is to proceed by the rule of th 
Move the wing slightly backward or forward and ad- eS 
just the front edge until the model flies on an even keel. 

It is a common mistake, also, to build too powerful a motor. 
If the propeller turns too swiftly it will not take hold of the 
air but will race, so to speak, and run down in a few seconds, 
On the other hand, if the motor is not strong enough and the 
propellers are not driven. fast enough, the model will 
supported in the air, but will soon flutter to the ground. 
best plan is to experiment until your motor will give the best 
possible results with your model. 
strand of rubber the power of the motor is controlled. 

A double motored machine is easier to control than one with 
The latter is likely to twist from side to 
When the 


Like the large man- 


The trouble is probably 
If the wing is not placed 
beneath the 


By adding or removing a 


be so con- 
When 


not be 


If your 


came world centers. Today these 
great trade routes radiate from 
America, and so the largest and 


richest cities in the world are to be 
found in the United States. If the 
country is diligent and wise it should 
maintain this supremacy indefinitely. 


OME interesting experiments have 

been made recently to prove the 
bad effects even of moderate smoking 
on athletes. It was found that a 
baseball pitcher after smoking one 
cigar lost twelve per cent in accur- 
acy and fourteen per cent after 
smoking two cigars. In shooting at 
a target riflemen lost four per cent 
in their score from smoking one 
cigar and six per cent after smoking 
two. cigars. Bicycle riders after 
smoking one cigar or three cigar- 
ettes lost nine per cent endurance 
and increased their heart-beats ten 
per minute. Similar tests with fen- 
cers showed a serious loss in preci- 
sion in lunging with a fencing foil 
at a target after smoking two cigars. 
All these athletes gained in accuracy 
and endurance when they did not 
smoke. 


A> expedition of American scien- 
tists have just returned from a 
trip of exploration in the West In- 
dies, where they made many remark- 
It has been gen- 
erally supposed that the .thousands 
of islands, many of them very small, 
in this general group were raised 
from the sea at some period long 
past, The scientists found many 
fossils, however, which show that 
islands were once populated 
with many animals larger than any 
living today. Some of these are of 
the rodent type which flourished in 
remote geological times. The ques- 
tion is, how could these animals have 
found their way to the islands far 
: out at sea? It is calculated that 
The they lived about 100,000 years ago. 
It is supposed, therefore, that the 
West Indies, as we know them, were 
once connected with the mainland or 
were parts of a great continent with 
mountains and rivers, and the wide- 
ly separated islands are mere frag- 
ments of the original body. 


INC roofs have been in vogue in 
Europe for centuries. Their 
durability and the fact that zinc is 
a non-rusting material are qualities 
responsible for Europeans adhering 
to this type of roofing for both their 
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Say, fellows, you 
begin to live when 
you get a bicycle! 


All the places you 
want to go to, the 
scenes you want to 
see most, the spots 
where you find loads 
of fun— all are only 
astep away if you 
have an Iver John- 
son Bicycle. 


IVER 


You can ride to 
school, too—or run er- 
rands quickly—or de- 
liver packages and earn 
money. Just hop into 
the saddle and whiz 
away. No expense. 


No trouble with an 
Iver Johnson. All our 
bicycles are built to give 
good, long servicé under 
all conditions. Iver 
Johnson Juvenile Bi- 
cycles embody Iver 
Johnson adult construc- 
tion throughout. 


Seamless steel tubing, 














perfect 2-point bearings, 
drop-forged parts. one- 
piece hubs, superb enam- 
el and nickel finish, and 
the best equipment—all 
make Iver Johnson the 
King of Bicycles—un- 
beatable for good looks, 
easy riding, speed, 
strength and durability. 





Iver Johnson Bicycles 
are world-famed for 
easy riding, strength 
and durability. 


Models and prices to 
suit everyone. 


Write today for Free Bicycle 
Catalog “B”’ 


Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle Works 
342 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

99 Chambers Street 
ew York 
717 Market Street 
San Francisco 








homes and for public buildings, 
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STRICT ATTENTION TO BUSINESS 


re You Going? 


You want your share of fun in this summer’s camp, don’t 
you? The hikes, the swims, scout games, sleeping outdoors 
rolled in your blanket with the flames of the camp fire 
flickering against the shadows, and only the stars winking 
above your head. And the eats, sizzling bacon, flapjacks, 
roasted ears of corn. Boy! did food ever taste so good as 
the kind that is cooked and eaten in the open? 











Now let’s get down to brass tacks. You want to go to 
camp all right. You bet you do. But the question is, are 
you going with your troop? Or are you going to have to 
watch them off, and then stay home doing nothing while the 
rest of the bunch is having a whale of a time? Gee, that 
would be a crime, wouldn’t it? It would almost make you 
wish school would open so you could at least see the fellows. 





DINNER IN HALF AN HOUR 





It’s going to cost some wampum to camp this year, but 
that needn’t worry you any if you have the gumption and 
“get up and get” spirit to start NOJ/JV to earn the money. 
Suppose it costs $7.00 a week at camp this summer. By sell- 
ing only 12, $2.00 subscriptions to Boys’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine, you can earn $8.00 in cash commissions, which 
will not only pay your expenses for a week at the average 
scout camp, but will also give you $1.00 additional as pocket 








WHEN DO WE EAT? money. ( A FIVE MINUTE REST 
DIRECTIONS SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
Boys’ Lire, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, the Biggest Magazine in BOYS’ LIFE, 
the World for Boys, will give $2.00 in cash to each of its readers who 200 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y 


sends $6.00 to pay for 3 subscriptions. Renewal subscriptions count 
the same as new, and your own subscription may be included among 
the 3. If you send 1 or 2 subscriptions, but do not succeed in sending 
3. you will receive the regular commission on each one you send with 
the exception of your own subscription. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Enclosed please find $4.00 to pay for 3 subscriptions to be sent 
to the persons whose riames are below and for which I am keeping $2.00 
in cash as my commissicn 





No red tape or fuss is necessary. You can start work at once, right My mame «1.6.0 eee e eee e scene eee cece cece ee eeeeeees 
now. Take this copy of Boys’ Lire and show it to the parents of all BN 
the boys in your neighborhood between 10 and 18 years old, and <ask (1) Name ...... se ece cece cece eee cence eee e eens 
each to give you $2.00 to pay for a subscription to Boys’ Lire to be ROI nc cccdsicevessiecnscrencesiacecsrienes 
sent to his son. Send your orders on the attached coupon. More order (2) Name 2... ..se cece cece cence cece ee eee ee eeeeeee 
blanks will be sent to you on receipt of your first order. Do not hold Address... esse eee e ence cece eee cece eee ee eens 
back your orders until you have received 12 or more subscriptions, (3) Name .....csceeeccecee eee c ees cece eeeeeenees 
send them in promptly, so as not to make the subscriber wait for his AdArESS 06. e eee e cece eee eee ee eee eee e eee e ees 
first copy. Canadian Postage 25 cents. Foreign Postage 50 cents extra 
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You may give a copy of 1920 Boy Scout Calendar, four colors, with each subscription while the supply lasts 
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Toys for Grown Up Boys = 
By Armstrong Perry 
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VERY boy in 
the world has 
played with boats. 
First it is the chip 
into the 


thrown 
after 


flooded gutter 
the thunder storm, 
Then the raft, sur- 
reptitiously bu ilt 
out of driftwood on 
the nearby- stream. 
Only two boards and 
two cleats, maybe, 
but imagination 
gives it engines, 
smokestacks and 
everything — until 
we step on it and 
it sinks! 

By and by it’s a 
punt, carpentered 
with a little of 
dad's assistance out 


in the barn. The 
canvas canoe _ fol- sponse to an invita- 
e — 
lows—and spills us Model Sailing Craft tion, each member 
into the pool below takes down the 
masts and spars of 


the dam. 

Some boys grow up and join the navy and 
some let the boat craze just drift back into 
the realm of old, sweet memories, but in little 
old New York there is a bunch of country 
boys who still play with water-craft. 

Any Saturday, Sunday or holiday you can 
find them at the lakes in Prospect Park or 
Central Park—youngsters with gray _ top- 
knots or just skin on top of their heads— 
wet from the soles of their feet to the seats 
of their pants just as they used to be before 


they came to the city and became famous 
engineers and things. 

Some play with sail boats, which they 
make with their own hands. Many of the 
best marine architects are glad to furnish 
plans and specifications free, although the 
drawing of them takes time worth $25.00, 
$50.00, even $100.00 a day. Their only 
charge to the builder is this: “ Build her 


according to the plans and let us see her 
sail once.” In this way they have their new 
ideas tested without the expense of building 
model boats themselves, 

Whenever two or more boys get together, 
with a boat apiece, the next thing is a race. 
It happens just the same in Central Park as 
on Mud Creek, or anywhere. 


HE sailors of the model yachts of New 
York found out that by hitching the main 
sheet to the tiller they could make the boat 
steer herself automatically. A sail boat, left 
to herself in a breeze, will always head up 
into the wind. To keep the wind in her sails 
you must keep her off with the rudder. The 
main sheet, which is the rope that controls 
the mainsail, is attached to the tiller, which 
is the handle of the rudder, so that both sail 


and rudder are set right for, say, a_star- 
board tack on a westerly breeze. The boat 
heads southwest The wind presses on the 


mainsail, which tends to make the boat head 
to westward into the breeze. The main sheet 
then pulls on the tiller, brings the rudder 


farther around and this tends to hold the 
One counter- 














and tiller are coup- 
led again and away 
she goes. 
In making adjust- 
ments the _ skipper 
must be very care- 
ful not to foul the 
competing yachts, 
else he will disqual- 
ify his own. 
The Prospect 
-ark Model Yacht 
house provides 
quarters for two 
thriving model 
vacht clubs. Besides 
regattas they have 
business meet- 
ings and cruises. 
If the Brooklyn 
Model Yacht Club 
decides on a cruise 
to the Eastern 
Yacht Club, in re- 


his boat, lashes them alongside the hull, puts 
his hand through a hatch, grasps a handle 
down below, and carries his craft like a suit- 
case to the subway or railway station, Ar- 
riving at the Eastern, he steps the masts 
again, rigs the spars and sails, and is ready. 
The members of the Eastern are just as in- 
terested? as though a fleet of boats as large as 
their own 60- and 90-footers had arrived. 

But even the best constructed sailing craft 
not sail always. Like their big grand- 
mothers of sailing packet days, they must 
have wind. Robert Fulton discovered the one 
best way of making a ship go when the wind 
does not blow or blows in the wrong direction. 


will 


T is not a “‘white ash breeze,” as the sail- 
ors call a pair of oars, either. Mare An- 
tony used that primitive apparatus when he 
chased Cleopatra, but American citizens are 
not as patient as the galley slaves of old. 
So the model motorboat arrived on the 
park lakes of Greater New York, model bat- 
tleships, torpedo boat destroyers, sub-chasers, 
freighters, 
After an American has succeeded in mak- 
ing a thing go, all he wants is to make it go 
faster. The motorboat masters in Central 
Park kept on until they produced a craft 
which reels off thirty-six miles an hour. 
Her name is Elmara VI, showing that three 
times is not out, in motorboating. She is of 
hydroplane design, 39.37 inches in length 
and 7%, inches in beam. Her hull, complete, 
weighs 2 pounds 1% ounces. Only two mate- 
rials were used, mahogany and aluminum, 
At full speed the propeller does 4,000 revo- 
lutions per minute, Not even a Central 
American republic can revolute as fast as 
that. It is of cast aluminum, light and strong. 
The steam boiler is of the “ flash” type. 

It consists of 18 feet of 5-16-inch seamless 
steel tubing wound in a single spiral. 


England has model speed boats, too, the 
fastest being Eril Spirit. Elmara is going 


to England by and by, to demonstrate the 
American method of disposing of evil spirits. 
The lake in Central Park where these fly- 
























boat farther toward the south. 
balances the ing pigmies | 
other and she race is only 
keeps her about fifty 
south westerly yards in diam- 
course. eter, and some- 
The skipper thing had to 
goes along in a be done to 
skiff or small keep the speed- 
punt, At the sters from 
buoy where the climbing t h e 
boats turn for bank and tear- 
the second leg ing across the 
of the course, sheep meadow. 
he takes off the So a pole was 
hook which erected in the 
holds sheet and middle, with a 
tiller together ring on ball 
and sets the , i, b earings 
jibs for the next to fasten their 
tack by just painters to. 
shifting a peg. Now they go 
The yacht "round and 
swings, sheet Tinkering at a model motorboat round. 
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emembers 


When He 
Wasa Boy 


He wanted to show his growing strength—use his new power. 


He knows that the boys who played hard when he was 
your age have become good men. Shooting is natural. 
A boy raised with something as real as a rifle sees life as 
it is. Organized shooting develops skill and manliness 


Shooting brings father and son closer together. It's good for both. 
The father who helps the boy in his shooting keeps him from using 
so important a sport in the wrong way. Father takes pride in his 
son and the boy likes to show “Dad” and the “bunch” what he 


Remington 
for Shooting Right 


The Government approves .22 caliber target shooting among boys 
through the National Rifle Association which has a place for Junior 
Marksmen. The benefits are: self-reliance, steadiness of nerve, keen- 
ness of eyesight, individual responsibility—qualities developed by 
shooting when done according to established rules. 


can do. 


Remington UMC have always appreciated their responsibility toward 
boys, We supply application blanks to boys*who want to take an 
active part in the work of the N. R. A. Ask for any or all of these 
four booklets: “Boys Rifle Clubs," “American Boys Who Are 
Famous Rifle Shots,” “Boy Scout Marksmanship” and “How A Boy 


Made The First Remington.” Sent free on request. 
Any one of the Remington dealers in your town will be glad to show 
you the Remington line of .22 caliber rifles and help you make a 
selection. 
The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City 
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—for Speed 
and Comfort 


OOK at that heel! Half an inch of “tempered” rubber, 
and almost as much in the sole. Such a live-cushion 
tread between you and the ground just naturally means 
spring speed and_ sure-footedness. 


And run your eye over the other 
features—the heavy gum toe-cap, 
ankle patch, real horse-hide trim- 
mings, double stitching and leather 
laces. 


Note the back seam, too—the 
strong duck uppers are cut in two 
pieces like a leather 
shoe—they fit. 
The Converse 











foot-form last insures plenty of 
toe-room and cork insoles prevent 
foot-burn. : 


“Big Nines” are the strongest 
combination of trim comfort and 
durable good looks that ever went > Dy 
on a foot. They’re made in both cde 
brown and white. Slip your 
feet into a pair, wear them 
all day, every day. Your folks 
will like them because of their 





Nine Big Points of 
‘“‘Big Nine’’ Supremacy 


(1) Leather ankle patch (originators). 


(2) Real Horsehide Trimming. leather-shoe durability at half 
(3) Double Stitching. | pile d h ° f 
(4) Leather Lacings. the cost, an their comfort 
(5) Cork innersole—cool “in any and foot-health. 

weather. 
(6 rine >K »pers and li ing. 2 
Boor ey bo pala Be sure it’s Converse. Look 


for the big non-skid “C” on 
the sole. If you don’t find it, 
write to us. 


ConvVERSE RUBBER SHOE Co. 


Malden, Mass. 
Service Branches 
New York—142 Duane Street Chicago—618-626 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Philadelphia—20 N. Third Street 


(8) Big C sole of tempered rubber 
and plenty of it. 
if 


(9) Reinforced toe and foxings. 











Factory: 











For The Wireless Amateur 


HE Boy Scouts of America has an oppor- 
tunity to become the greatest organiza- 


tion for radio amateurs in the world. 

Officers of the United States Navy have 
expressed the hope that the Boy Scouts will 
organize the radio troops and Seascout ships, 
gather in those who are not at present in the 
organization, and establish a system for com- 
munication which will cover the country. 

The New York Naval Radio Station—NAH 
—is transmitting official messages from the 
National Council office of the Boy Scouts of 
America to the local headquarters in all parts 
of the country. Amateurs in at least forty- 
one states are copying these messages. More 
than eight hundred of these amateurs are reg- 
istered at the Amateur Bureau of the Dis- 
trict Communication Service, Third Naval 
District, 44 Whitehall Street, New York City. 
All the others should be. Application blanks 
will be sent free on request. 

The radio messages are transmitted on a 
wavelength of 1500 meters, spark, about 9.30 
P. M. eastern standard time. This is 10.30 
P. M. New York daylight saving time, 8.30 
P. M. Central standard time, 7.30 P. M. 
Mountain standard time and 6.30 P. M. Pa- 
cific standard time. Immediately following 
the regular press schedule, the operator re- 
duces speed to ten words per minute and 
sends out: 


“QST QST QST de NAH NAH NAH 


Amateur Broadcast,” etc. 

If the message is to be sent in code, he 
adds: 

“Code two, Code two,” or whatever the 


code may be. 

A key to all codes used is sent free of 
charge to every radio amateur who registers 
with this District Communication office. With 
this key any amateur easily can decode the 
received, Sometimes the messages 
are sent in plain language. 

An amateur who receives a message will 
confer a favor by immediately acknowledging 
receipt, by mail, Write it on a postcard and 
address the card to the address given above 
or to the Seascout Radio Commodore, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Whether the amateur who receives a mes- 
sage is a scout or not, he is requested to 
report to the Boy Scout headquarters in his 
town and check up with the Boy Scout oper- 


messages 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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ators, In this way errors may be discovered, 

A radio amateur may well be proud to con- 
nect himself with the great communication 
system which is being built up by the U. §, 
Navy and the Boy Scouts of America. Any 
amateur who is willing to work hard and 
stand his watch at the appointed hour. can 
find a place in this system. 

Every city scout organization should main- 
tain an efficient receiving station with audion 
detectors and amplefiers ; also a licensed ama- 
teur transmitting station. Every town troop 
should have at least a crystal detector re- 
ceiving set, capable of receiving messages 
transmitted by the nearest city station. It 
is better, of course, for all to have audion 
ets and receive the official messages direct, 
i dozen stations in California are copying 
direct from NAH, the New York station. 

There is a rumor to the effect that the 
Navy will invite scout operators who wish to 
learn more about radio to a school on an 
island, where they can study at the expense 
of the Navy. If this is done, the scouts will 
not be under obligation to enlist in the Navy 
because of their acceptance of the invitation, 
but those who become proficient operators 
will be given opportunity. 

When the proposed communication system 
is complete, the Chief Scout Executive will 
be able to reach practically every town and 
city in the United States on an hour’s notice, 
via NAH, local receiving stations with audion 
outfits, local amateur transmitting stations 
and local receiving stations having only crys- 
tal detectors. Possibly other Naval Radio 
stations will cooperate, as they all did in 
broadcasting the Anniversary message on 
February 8, 1920. Neither the army, navy, 
postal service nor any land telegraph or tele- 
phone company can cover the country as 
quickly, at present, as the scouts will be able 
to do if they grasp their opportunity and 
make good use of the Navy’s cooperation, 

The value of such a system to our govern- 
ment would be beyond calculation, 


Every tenderfoot, second-class and _first- 
class scout should consider signal practice 


with buzzer sets or radio sets at once, 
troop should appoint a scout to qualify for 
the position of official operator. Operators 
should work for the Merit Badge for Wire- 
less. The Merit Badge pamphlet on this sub- 
ject is a valuable guide. 


Every 


Alexander Perry —A Real Sea Scout 


(Continued from page 9) 


ceived your kind letter by the Octavia that 
arrived from Gibraltar a few days since. I 
am happy to hear that you had enjoyed your- 
self well on those beautiful plantations you 
speak of, I don’t know how you could con- 
tent yourself so long in the city, for I have 
always had an idea that it was a dirty hole, 
I am sorry to say that I have not received a 
letter from your wife but am in hopes that 
there is a letter somewhere in the Mediter- 
ranean for me. 

Tell all hands to write me and to furnish 
me with answers to the following questions: 


The ladies. The Genteelmen. Stephen Cham- 
plain. What is he doing? Is he open ,to get 
married? And tell him to write me, 

I shall remain out here until I will have 
something more to carry home than I 
brought out, for it would be hard for me to 
return without accomplishing anything after 
remaining out here so long. I should not 
pretend to give you any detail of Naples until 
some future period for we nothing but 
palaces reared over the top of other palaces 
and orient magnificence trampled under foot 
and under folly. If you write me, direct thé 
letters to the care of the Consul at Gib- 
raltar, you shall hear from us at Messina 
next week, we shall sail the first fair wind. 
Make all hands write me and remember me 
to your wife and son and all our relatives 
and friends. Adam, one of our mids, is 
mixing up a supply of mull wine and the 
wind has shifted and appears to promise us 
a pleasant passage. If you have an oppor- 
tunity I wish you would send me a few 
books when brother O. goes home which will 
be very soon. I don’t know what I shall do 
for the want of books to read. Believe me 
to be your sincere and affectionate brother. 

R. H. J James A, Perry. 


see 


HAT Alexander did accomplish some- 

thing, as he had hoped he might, seems 
to be shown by the fact that, having re- 
turned to the United States late in 1817, he 
was made a lieutenant on April 1, 1818. 
Subsequent to this, we find him in 
France, living quietly in a French house- 
hold at Passy and gaining an _ intimate 
colloquial knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. After this, he returned to active 


service. Commodore Mackenzie, U. S. N., 
who knew him, tells us that about this time 
he fought a duel with a midshipman. Duell- 
ing had not been set down for the silly, 
brutal thing it is; it was a tradition of the 
old navy. In 1820 two commodores, Barron 
and Decatur, took this method of settling 
personal differences, and Decatur, was 
killed; all of which proved nothing, one way 
or the other, It is hardly to be wondered 
at that young officers sometimes followed 
the same absurd course, Mackenzie says that 


Alexander had a piece of his chin shot 
away. 
Alexander met his death in an attempt 


not to take life, but to save it. During a 
South American cruise, a party of young 
fellows from the squadron set out in small 
boats for a neighboring beach, intending to 
zo in bathing, The beach proved to be a 
treacherous one, and in the attempt to make 
a landing one of the lads was carried back 
by the fierce undertow. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Alexander plunged after his com- 
rade, but his strength was soon exhausted 
and both were drowned. Thus, just on the 
threshold of young manhood, passed James 
Alexander Perry, a bright example to all 
scouts. He was an average boy, of good 
but, so far as we know, not of brilliant ca- 
pacity, who obeyed orders, did his duty, 
kept his head, was courteous, thoughtful, 
patriotic and brave. He was ready for the 
emergencies that came to him, and met them 
well, whether in war or in peace. At the 
end, he lost his life while doing his best, 
against impossible odds, to save a life. Such 
a story should not be forgotten. 


Athletic Scoutmaster 

Troop six of Decatur, Illinois, offer a boast 
about their scoutmaster. In the little nine- 
teen college conference of Illinois he is the 
best quarterback and fastest open field runner 
in football. He has the best batting record 
and has stolen the largest number of bases of 
any man in the conference in baseball, and 
has the running broad jump record, which is 
22 ft. 11% inches, When in France he won 
third place in the running broad jump at the 
Pershing Stadium, in which there were 
eighteen nations entered, He is only 5 ft. 2 
in. high. Some athlete, eh? 
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Pays for the 


Black 
Beauty 


Make Your Summer Worth 
While! 


Think of the fun you can pack 
into the long summer days that lie 
ahead if you have a bicycle The 
swimming hole, the baseball dia- 
mond, orchard and camping place, 
your pal’s house—how easy to get 
to! And, besides the fun, every day 
finds you huskier than before. 

You can get the superb Black 
Beauty without waiting to save up 
money. Just send for Cata- 
log, select your model and tell 
us. We'll ship at once. You 
pay a small deposit, then $1 
a week (or $5 a month). The 
wheel comes direct to you at 
wholesale factory price. 

























Built with Exclusive Features 

You'll be the proud- 
est boy alive when 
you unpack your 
Black Beauty wheel. 
Sporty ‘‘motorcycle” 
lines, powerful steel 
construction,dazzling 
finish, enameled in 3 
colors! The Black 
Beauty is made from 
only the finest mat- 
eriais. It is built to 
stand long wear. 





Over 18 exclusive features, 
‘such as $10 Firestone Blue 
Non-Skid tires; New Depar- 
ture Coaster Brake; Duck- 
worth Nickeled Chain; Seamless 
steel tubing; chrome _ steel ball 
bearings, etc. 
FREE Tool Case, Stand and 
Repair Kit 
5 Year Guarantee and 6 Mos. 
Accident Insurance 
Don’t forget that you can start 
riding the Black Beauty within a 
few days. Write for the catalog 
today. Show this to dad, and tell 
him what a high-grade wheel the 
Black Beauty is. 
Sundries 
Get our factory prices—positively 





lowest in country. Tires, horns, 
rims, saddles, bells, repair sup- 
plies, ete. Send for Free Sundries 
Catalog. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
Largest Distributors of Bicycles in U.S. 
Dept. 156, Philadelphia 


40 Styles 
Get Our Catalog 


Send Today For 
Free Catalog 


Shipped At Once 
We Pay Freight 


(In Colors ) 
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_ The Pioneer Scout | 
z (Concluded from page 32 : 
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(1) Demonstrate his ability to tie all the 
knots in the “ Handbook for Boys,’ Tender- 
foot test. 

(2) Explain the proper method of using 
the life belt and life buoy, 

(3) Learn a brief sea history of the United 
States. 

THE SEA PROMISE 

On my honor, I will as a Cabin Boy, do 
my best: 

(1) To learn swimming and always to be 
prepared to render aid to those in need in 
connection with water accidents. 

(2) As a Cabin Boy, to make it my prac- 
tice to know the location of the Life Saving 
Devices on every boat I board and to mentally 
outline my _ responsibility in maintaining 
order for myself and shipmates in case of 
emergency, 

(3) To be vigilant and cautious always to 
guard against water accidents. 

(4) To cooperate with the responsible au- 
thorities for the observance of all regulations 
for the conduct and safety of boats and ever 
seek to preserve the motto of the sea, * Wom- 
en and Children First.” 

Cabin Boy wears an anchor, tan on a blue 
field—Seascout colors, 





The Pioneer application blank asks, among 
other things, for the color of the applicant. 
According to the answers, a bunch of Pioneers 
would look like a rainbow, or one of those 
paint posters which show the different tints 
carried in stock. One said his color was 
green. Quite appropriate for a farm boy. 
Another claims to be pink. A brown one 
said he got that way by being tanned. 


HE Modern Health Crusaders, the Anti- 

Tuberculosis societies, the Agricultural 
Boys’ Club leaders, the Y. M. C, A., pastors of 
churches, Sunday School teachers, rural 
school officials and teachers, Grange officials, 
newspapers and magazines are boosting the 
Pioneer Division in all parts of the country. 
Turn about is fair play. Every Pioneer Scout 
should think out some good turn to do for his 
church, his school, the press and every good 
organization in his part of the country. 


HE Syracuse, New York, Council of the 

Boy Scouts of America will be glad to 
make room for Pioneer Scouts this summer 
at its fine camp. Any pioneer who would 
like to attend this or any other camp may 
send his name to the Chief Pioneer Scout and 
receive free information. 


PTT 
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: Let’s Go Sow a Hike | 





T is spring. The flowering maple in front 

of my window is re@. The mountains lie 
in a soft blue haze. The air that blows in 
from the open windows is sweet with the 
perfume of damp earth and budding trees. A 
song sparrow is bursting his little throat 
with the joy of it all. Robins are chirping 
an invitation to go out and join them in the 
great, care-free out-of-doors, and see how 
they live. 

Let’s go, Scouts! Let’s pack our haver- 
sacks with something to eat, and make up 
our blanket roll, and hit the trail for one 
fine old over-night hike. I've got to get 
away from these close rooms and brick walls 
and smoky chimneys, and I must have you 
with me, for I need jolly company when I 
hike. 

We'll strike back into the hills, fellows, 
through the woods. There are some faint old 
trails there that I’m sure the Indians long 
ago trod with moccasined feet. Anyhow I’m 
sure they stalked their game, and lighted 
their camp-fires up there, 


And speaking of camp-fires, I’m actually 
homesick for a smell of camp-fire smoke 
and there’s that other smell that goes with it 
—the sweetest smell that a hungry hiker and 
camper ever smelled—frying bacon! We'll 
eat our bacon, and then, if we can find hem- 
lock or spruce or balsam boughs, we'll break 
some for a seat. If ethere are no boughs 
handy, we'll just spread our ponchos, and 
build up- our fire, and sit around it, and 
while we enjoy its pleasant glow and the 
sweet odors of the balsam and burning wood 
and moist woods, we'll have some jolly songs 
and stories. 

Listen! Did you hear that? Out there in 
the mysterious darkness beyond the circle of 
firelight! Some wild thing was moving! A 
rabbit, perhaps, going about its care-free, 
happy life. But it has nothing on us! We’re 
just as happy and just as care-free, out here 
on the open trail, away from brick walls 
and close rooms. We're going to sleep at a 
forty-knot gait pretty soon, for our hike has 
given us a good, healthy, tired, and the air 
makes our eyes heavy. There’s nothing like 





Select Your Model. 


it, Scouts. Let’s taken an overnight hike. 
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Bright eyes, = 
rosy cheeks 
and red [ips 
come from good 
digestion. 


Wrigley’s is a delicious 
aid to the teeth. breath, 
appetite and digestion. 








| 
| Z THe PERFECT GUM F [45's 
VMMAINT LEAP FLAVOR F Lf 
} IN WRIGLEY'S Z 
J u ICY FRUIT 


CHEWING GUM 
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Now You Can Haul Your Packs 


With the Pine Trek Cart your 
patrol can carry all equipment 
for 24 Scouts for a week end 
hike. In camp, the bed makes 
a mess table; the sides make 
benches; the tongue and wheels 
haul firewood. A stretcher, sig- 
nal tower, field kitchen, are other 
uses. Bully for exhibition drills. 
Price $45.00 f.o.b. Boston, cash 


with order. 


The FAIRBANKS Company 
374 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 





These Scouts have a Pine Trek 
Cart to do the drudgery. In camp, 
they’re fresh for a good time. 
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GYM-BAL 


A GREAT SHOE FOR BOYS AND YOUNG ME 





F you want a fine, athletic looking shoe for summer — one with 
style and “pep” and double the wear of the ordinary rubber 


soled shoe— buy the “Gym-Bal.” It is made of the finest kind of 
Top Notch duck, white or tan. It has real leather trimmings 
and leather ankle patch, like the shoes of baseball players and 
athletes. The dark red; non-slip sole is made of the finest rubber — 
it is full of life and spring and speed. 


P NOTC 
Oak 


The shoe shown below is the patented “Arch-ease” style of the 
“Gym-Bal,” in which a perfect support for the arch of the foot 
is built into the shoe. These shoes are of great benefit to those 
who have any foot troubles and to those who wish to prevent 
fallen arches and flat feet. They are exceedingly good looking 
and fine fitting and we are supplying dealers with them as fast 


as possible. Write for the name of the dealer in yourtown. Look 


for the Top Notch cross on the sole. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept. F, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


GYM-BAL 


“Arch-ease Style.” 


New York 
Kansas City 
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WE NEVER, 
HEARD ‘THAT! 
BEFORE 





EWARE ye scouts of the tender feet lest 
hearken to the words of a certain old 


known unto scouts of the first and 
class badges as “Old Idle Five 
He will tell ye many tales and say 
Now some of his tales are new 
but many, very many, were new when the 
world was new and were told away back in 
the Mud Age which was a long time before 
the Stone Age 
New or ancient old I. F. M.'s only object in 
| telling them is to keep a scout away from 
| the Busy Trail, The Busy Trail is the trail 
that leads to Accomplishment, Old T, F. M. 
never gets anywhere and he likes company. 
A scout likes to see for himself and here is 
his chance to give Old I. F. M. the “once 
over.” Speed boys! Do it in four minutes 
and fifty-nine seconds—Go! 


second 
Minutes.” 
they are new. 


Winners for June Think and Grin 

Theodore Millspaugh, New York; Harry 
Kilmer, New York: Scout George T, Redman, 
Illinois ; Scout Joseph Walter, Pennsylvania ; 
Fred. De Corte, Michigan; Scout Stanley 
Chase, Vermont; Merrill Snethen, Indiana ; 
Scout Geo. Kappesser, New York; Franklin 
G. Treat, New Jersey; Scout Nathan Novak, 
Connecticut; Scout Patrol Leader, Massa- 
| chusetts. 
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Point 
William, what is income tax? 
It is when you sit on a tack. 


Teacher : 
Willie : 
Teacher: No, I'm afraid you don’t see the 
point. 
Willie: 


You don’t, Sir, you feel it. 


See the Point 

He wasn't looking for it, but he found it. 
When he found it he picked it up and locked 
for it. Because he couldn’t find it he put it 
down and walked away with it. 

What was it? 

Why—-a thorn in his foot. 

Mentally Awake 

The actor was lying on the stage supposed 
to be dying of thirst. The scene in the back 
ground showed a hot burning desert. The 
actor was hoarsely calling ** Water- Water!” 
The sceneshifters through some _ mistake 
dropped a back curtain on which was painted 
a large lake and fountains gushing forth clear 
silver streams. The actor gazed bewildered 
but for a moment. Raising himself from the 
ground and rushing towards the scene he 
shouted “Saved! Saved!” At that moment 
the sceneshifters realized their mistake and 
pulled the curtain up again, once more dis- 
closing the desert sands. The actor turned 
around and tragically got back to the dying 
business, gasping “’I'was but a mirage!” 











Deep 
Well, what do you think about 


Sea Scout: 
the ocean? 
Land Scout : 


Could Eat It If He Chose 
If it takes a man fifteen minutes to eat a 
ham, how long would it take him to eat a 
hammer? 
It all depends on whether he 
sional or a hammer-chewer. 


One On Us 
First Class Scout (washing dishes) : 
you, Tenderfoot! dry these dishes. 
Tenderfoot: Ali of the towels are wet. 
First Class Scout: Well then, use the 
“Think and Grin” page from Boys’ LIFE, 
it’s always dry. 


It's too deep for me. 


is a profes- 


Here 





Think and Grin 
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Hooray! 

“What is it that keeps the moon in place 
and prevents it from falling?” asked Jim. 

‘I suppose it’s the beams,” replied hig 
brother. 

Some Head! 

Teacher: What is the name of the longest 
bone in the body, William? 

Willie: I can't think of it right now, but 
I've got it in my head. 





Capital Punishment 


How can you remove the letter “A” from 


the alphabet? 


By “B”"-heading it. 
Thought and Grinned 
First Class Scout: Once we had a very 
thoughtful hike. 
Tenderfoot: What was it, a nature study 
hike? 


First Class Scout: No, we were thinking 
of going on one when something happened 
that prevented us from going, so all we did 
was think about it. 


Interesting 

Scoutmaster (as troop enters a_ historic 
city): I will take you around and show you 
the places of interest. 

Tenderfoot to First Class: 
te the Savings Bank? 

First Class: Why does he want to take us 
to the bank? 

Tenderfoot: Well, 
interest, isn’t it? 


Will he take us 


the bank is a place of 









WT 
ih 
A Cereal Story 

Tenderfoot: I had an awful dream last 
night. 

First 
dream ? 

Tenderfoot: I dreamt that I was eating 
shredded wheat and when I woke half of the 
mattress was gone. 





Class Scout: Well, what did you 


Not Guilty 

“ Mordecai Judson,” roared Colonel White, 
who was aroused in the middle of the night 
by a suspicious sound in the chicken house, 
“Ts that you in there, you black thief?” 

“No, Sah,” humbly replied a_ frightened 
voice, “Dis is muh cousin Ink Judson dat 
looks so much like me, and steals eberting he 
can get his han’s on. Ah’s at home dis minit, 
Suh, asleepin’ de sleep o° de just.” 


o! 
Pupil: I don't think I should get zero on 
this paper. 
Teacher Well, I don’t either, 
the lowest I could give you. 


but that’s 


Dry 
Scout Bill (on a summer hike): Say Jack, 
let’s divide our rations. 
Scout Jack: Let's. I have a 
water. 
Scout Bill: 
Scout Jack: 


canteen of 


And I have dried tongue. 
Now that you have had your 


share of the water I'd like a bit of that dried 
tongue. 
Scout Bill: 


I haven’t got any now. 
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‘Im going tobe. 
a Big Man-too 


You know the story of Lincoln’s rise 
from poverty tothe Presidential chair. 
How he studied by the light of burn- 


ing pine knots. Nothing could keep 
Lincoln down. He determined to 
succeed—and did. 
You have far greater opportunities than 
Lincoln had. You can learn at home to 
earn good pay in your spare time, at small 
cost, if you Tet the International Corre- 
spondence Schools help you. 
Show yourboy friendsthat youcan “‘make 
good." Proveto yourparents that you can 
be‘‘somebody”’—you can. Now markand 
mailthecoupon below. It's your first step 
towardsuccess, Mail thecoupon NOW. 
———— er PT ee Re a ee 
FATERRATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

8578-B, SCRANTON, PA. 

ting me, how I can quality for the 
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Drafteman ILLUSTRATING 
Practice Cartoo a 
B TSINESS HaxoeMnne 
Private Secreta: 
BOOKKEEPER 
and peg Stenographer and Typist 
r ENGR Cert. Pub. Accountant 
ENGINEER TRAFFIG MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 


Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 


















and Ballder Teacher 
Common School Subjects: 
Mathematics 
CIVIL es 
Railway Mail C 
AUTOMOBILE OrEhiring 
Overseer or Supt. Auto Repairing 

AGRIOULTURE oy 
Poultry Reising Italias 
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Present 7-26-18 
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What's ne 
Best Time 


on bicycle between points on 
the road—over a 5, 10 or 20 
mile stretch—or a day’s jour- 
ney over the countryside? 
You can make real records 


with a 
Neder 


CYCLOMETER 
on your wheel, telling exact 
mileage covered in a given 
time. The Veeder registers 
up to 10,000 miles by tenths 
of a mile—then repeats, 
Sold by all dealers, or—sentfl $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., #/.Siss*etst: 
























AVIATION 
Information 


Send us your name and re men for —_ ne yet: the 

Aviation and Airplane ry about the reat 

portunities now you 

spare time, ‘to quality. ‘Sor new book “Opportuni 

Diane ~~ ais@ sent free if you answer at on 
AN S OF AVIATION 

Dent. 8086 8086 431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 

















Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
— fur-bearing animals 
n larg Sa wine 4 with the 

pa Folding, pera Steel Wi re Trap. It 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Madein 
S sizes, Write for descriptive price list, and free 

pokiet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
vffish, J.F.Gregory, Dept, 247 Lebanon, Mo. 


Catch Fish, 
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When You Grow 
Up--Mariner ? 


ecninenasonnice ale nits: 28.) 
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The Navy of today is a great school praenn 
a boy may get a broad practical education 
including specialization in some line of work. 
If he shows aptitude in some special line, 
such as mechanics, electricity, wireless, ma- 
rine aviation, gunnery, carpentry, nursing, 
cooking, or clerical work, he is encouraged to 
specialize in it. 





HE United States Coast Guard is a 

branch of service whose work is not 
widely known and which furnishes an inter- 
esting opportunity for boys inclined toward 
the sea. It was established by Act of Con- 
gress, January 28, 1915, by combining the 
old Revenue Cutter Service and the Life Sav- 
ing Service in one coédperative organization. 
In earlier days the chief duty of the revenue 
cutters was to enforce the customs laws. 
Thanks to their vigilance, smuggling on any 
large scale is now very rare, although they 
still perform this duty in addition to many 
others. 

All our coasts and the adjacent waters 
from Point Barrow at the northernmost cape 
of Alaska to southern California, from the 
Gulf to Maine, and along the Great Lakes, 
are patrolled by these gallant little white 


ships, which look like graceful private 
yachts, 

Besides assistance to shipwrecked craft of 
any sort, the Coast Guard cutters search the 
seas for derelicts, old wrecks or abandoned 
vessels that drift about, a menace to navi- 
gation, When possible such wrecks are 


towed to port and restored to their owners; 
otherwise they are sent to the bottom with 
dynamite, The Coast Guard also give warn- 
ing to vessels running into danger; they 
fight fires on vessels, wharves, or build- 
ings near the shore, even forest fires; they 
recover bodies and bury them when un- 
claimed; they supply food, water, and fuel 
to vessels in distress; they work everywhere 
for the protection of life and property and 


'the enforcement of law. 


When necessary the cutters carry officers 
of the Public Health Service, who give surgi- 
cal and medical aid to sailors and fishermen 
wherever it is needed and to any remote 
from medical service, such as the Alaskan 
natives. The crews are trained in first aid 
and resuscitation, 


ITER the wreck of the Titanic, eleven of 

the leading nations of Europe joined 
with the United States and Canada to pro- 
vide a service for the observation and patrol 
of ice along the north Atlantic steamship 
lanes. These nations contribute in different 
proportions to the expense of this service, 
but the work is done by the United States 
Coast Guard Cutters Seneca and Tampa who 
eruise back and forth during the warmer 
months when the icebergs come south and 
send out to all vessels wireless reports of 
the location and movements of the ice. 

The officers of the Coast Guard are 
trained at the Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, Connecticut. A class of cadets is 
appointed each year from those who stand 
highest in competitive examinations which 
are given in a number of the larger cities. 
The examination is more advanced and in- 
cludes more subjects than that given for ad- 
mission to Annapolis, No recommendation 
by a Congressman is necessary. All may 
compete and the appointments go to those 
who stand highest. To become a cadet of 
the line (this is the term used for the com- 
manding officers in the Army and Navy; en- 
gineers and other specialists are called staff 


officers) a boy must be at least eighteen 
years old. He spends three years. at the 
Academy. For the engineering corps the en- 


trance age is twenty years and the period 
of instruction one year. The engineering 
examination is more difficult and the candi- 
date must have had some training in me- 
chanics, steam engineering, and electricity. 
Puring the year 1914-15 there were sixteen 
cadets in the Academy. The number is small 
because its graduates fill vacancies in a rela- 
tively small body of officers in service. Yet 
the government has had difficulty in getting 
enough cadet engineers. 

The course includes professional and gen- 
eral studies. Summer cruises to foreign 
waters are made on the cutter Jtasca to give 
the cadets practical instruction in seaman- 
ship, navigation, engineering, gunnery, etc. 

The Coast Guard Service offers to a lim- 
ited number of boys a good education and 
discipline, good pay, varied and interesting 
experience, an opportunity for service, and 
the development of capability, self-reliance, 
and character. Its disadvantages are those 
of any life at sea, a narrowing of life and 
interests, unless the individual is strong 
enough to counteract it; unevenly distrib- 
uted work—practical idleness at some times 
and severe strain at others; and loss of 
home and civic life, 

View from that of the man in ordinary 
walks of life, It is hardly a normal life. It 
does, however, develop excellent mental, 
moral, and physical qualities, courage, patri- 
otism, and devotion to duty. 











‘Gel the Coasior Wagon With 
JSuio Wheel onthe Sides‘Ton 


Don’t let them sell you any other kind. The Auto-Wheel is the 
genuine Coaster Wagon—and it’s the only coaster that will admit 
you to our Auto-Wheel Club. 

You know what a dandy time we have with our club. You’ve 
seen our camp; you’ve heard about our long hikes; and you’ve 
coasted with us, too—with the Auto-Wheel Coaster you can join 
our club and take in all our good times. 

Fellows in every section of the United States and Canada are 
organizing Auto-Wheel Clubs. They like the Auto-Wheel because 
it is a big, speedy coaster—so strong that it will carry a 1000-pound 
load with ease—and so fast that it will beat any other wagon made. 


Hunt up the Auto-Wheel Club in your town and join. Or if there is none 
in your town organize one yourself. We'll help you. And we furnish FREE 
CAPS for the members and a SPECIAL CAP for the Captain, who organ- 
izes the club. 

Send us the names of three coaster dealers in your town mentioning which 
one handles the coaster wagon with “ Auto-Wheel” on the sides. We'll tell 
you about our Auto-Wheel Clubs and send you a copy of our NEW MAGA- 
ZINE FOR BOYS. 


The Buffalo Sled Company 


131 SCHENCK a N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 

















This new magazine tells 
of many prize contests. 
We hold one periodically 
for live fellows. And each 
contest offers a lot of dandy 
prizes—prizes you would 
like to have. Two-thirds 
of the fellows who received 
the first copy of our maga- 
zine found the _ prizes 
offered worth going after. 
You, too, will find that the 
coming contests are worth 
entering. 

We'll send you free a six 
months’ subscription to this 
magazine if you'll tell us the 
names of three coaster wagon 
dealers in your town, men- 
tioning which handles the 
wagons with “‘ Auto-Wheel ” 
on the sides. 
































A regular self-starting 
non-skid shoe 


fo 








the 
Strong and durable, 
Good for athletics or 
In white, brown 
or black with durable rubber sole to 
match, 


The most popular outing shoe 
country over. 
light and cool. 


for everyday wear. 


\ ‘ Y HAT shoes could be better for a 
ninety horse-power boy ? 

Look at the thickness of the 
waterproof rubber soles. Here are 
months of wear for the roughest boy! 
The leather reinforcements are ready for 
any kind of punishment. The canvas is 
heavy and strong. 

And yet how light they feel, how 
springy! Easy to run in; sure and firm 
for climbing. You can get them with 
the suction soles for indoor use. They 
are cut to fit snugly around the ankle and 
instep and give just the right support. 

This is only one of the Keds family. 
There are many others—several different 
kinds for boys for all kinds of wear. 
Also many models for men, women and 
children. 

Ask any good shoe dealer to show 
them to you. Ask for them by name— 
Keds. Look for the name Keds on the sole. 

Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company, the largest rub- 
ber manufacturer in the world. Years 
of experience are behind their careful 
workmanship. Go look at them today. 


Keds 





United States Rubber Company 


Fifty-three Factories 


Two hundred and thirty-five Branches 


The oldest and largest Rubber Organization in the World 












AID Billy Smith, one summer day, 
“T have a brilliant notion ; 

With heart so gay, I’ll straightaway 
Go swimming in the ocean!” 


ind thereupon away he went, 
When not a soul was near, 

With mind intent, on swimming bent, 
And dived from off the pier. 


But till that day his only swim 
Was in his mother’s tub— 

The water grim closed over 
With terrifying blub!” 


him 


Now swimming is a risky game, 
With help nowhere in sight; 

ind to his brain the truth them came 
Of his most desp’rate plight. 


‘I do not like the sea,” said he, 
“ Nor do I wish to die; 

So I can see it’s up to me 
To drink the ocean dry!” 


Wherewith he op’ed his soup tureen, 
The sea went rushing in; 

A lobster green with wicked mien 
Collided with his chin! 


Poor Bill was downed without a sound, 
A-shaking in his bones, 

And full prepared to look around 
For Mr. Davy Jones. 


{1 breaker then, with crest a-shine— 
It surely was a peach— 

Picked up poor Billy from the brine 
And cast him on the beach! 


Our hero wiped his noble brow 
And slowly looked about; 
Then made this vow: “I WILL 

To be a blooming Scout! 


learn how 


“I’ve had my lesson, let it serve, 
At perilous erpense ; 

Though Scouts have nerve, as I observe, 
They season it with SENSE!” 


Sirteen men with shirts of silk, 

Yo! Ho! Ho! Anda bottle of milk! 

Heave up the anchor carefully! 

Lash it fast to the whiffletree! 

Riffle the starboard! Shiver the beams! 
Batten the cargo of chocolate creams! 
Wheel out the wagon and pour us some teal 
We’re off on a voyage of piracy! 


H—H—H! Mr. Editor.” 
“Well, what is it, Scout?” 
“Hadn’t you better call a cop? The Cave 
Scout’s going off his nut!” 
“Say, Cave Scout, what’s the idea, any- 





way? ” 

Well, you see, Mr. Crump, you asked me to 
get the “tang of the sea” in our confab this 
month, because you wanted to make this 


Boys’ Lire a sort of special Seascout num- 
can— 


ber—and I’m doing the best I But 
maybe you'll like this better: 

Do you like to 
stand on a rocky, 
sea-battered coast, 
with gray clouds 
overhead whipped 
into tatters by a 
three days’ gale, 
and watch the 
great Goliaths of 
water rear them- 

















selves in endless 
succession out of Saat ae te 
the sea? On they 


come in headlong haste, frothing with anger! 


Faster as they near the shore! Mounting 
higher! Now crouching slightly for the 
spring! Then—smashing with thunderous 


roar and gigantic power full in the face of 
the rock on which you stand! 

Or do you prefer the same spot on a calm 
June day, with soft, white clouds cruising 
slowly overhead and a million truant sun- 
beams dancing on the water? It is fascinat- 
ing to watch the slow heaving of the sea like 
the breathing of a person in sound sleep— 
and to follow the restless little currents of 
water that slide around the base of the rocks, 
poking curiously into every nook and cranny, 
and sometimes scuttling out again as though 


CAVE. SCOUT 
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in fright. 
Possibly you are 


thinking now of 
some forest lake 
under the growing 
light of a sum- 
mer dawn—a lake 
where birches and 
evergreens crowd 
the shore, where 
the water is softly 
lap-lap-lapping on 
clean gravel while 
the dispersing 
night mists slowly glide and shift over the 
surface, concealing from view a mother 
mallard and her brood in the cove hard by, 
whose presence is made known by their con- 
tented puddling in the shallow water. 

Or maybe this appeals to you more—a 
merry, busy brook, spring fed, icy cold, crystal 
clear, hurrying rather fussily, mightily im- 
pressed with its own importance but failing 
to convince the passerby of the urgency of 
its errand—now working itself into a lather 
taking a breath- 











in a difficult cascade, now 

ing spell beneath spreading, sheltering wil- 
lows, emerging again to break into broad 
smiles on a riffle. There are few things in 
nature that offer one more companionship 
than a brook! 


ES, water is fascinating wherever you 
find it. Even the stagnant, scum-cov- 
ered pools, through which ooze the gases of 
living things, become wonders to 
when one has a microscope to penetrate their 
mysteries of minute life. 
"Yes, water is fascinating wherever you 
may find it—BUT since boys are not blessed 
with gills like pollywogs and suckers, they 
can’t live in it. And that brings me around 
to the thing I have had buzzing around in 
head all the time. More 








the back of my 
boys meet death 
ld - in drowning acci- 
- a dents, than in all 
f, oo other accidents 
[27 Vv combined. From 
fe CEN which we may 
safely conclude 


that water is the 
most dangerous 
thing we “find in 
the great outdoors. 
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One hot sum- 

mer day a few 

ee ee . yea rs ago two 
frightened, exhausted boys ran into the vil- 


lage where the Cave Scout was living, shout- 
ing that a boy was drowning in the river. 
With two other fellows the Cave Scout ran 
to the bank of the river, where a group of 
terrified, sobbing lads pointed dumbly at the 
spot where their playmate had disappeared. 
After diving several times the Cave Scout 
touched the body and a chill went through 
him which he will never forget. We worked 
for over an hour on that cold, pitiful little 
figure, until the doctor who had ‘been sum- 
moned pronounced the case hopeless. We 
went quietly home, with a chill in our hearts, 
and the screams of a heartbroken mother in 
our ears. 

How many, many, many times that awful 
tragedy is repeated in this country! And the 
thing that makes it more tragic still is the 
fact that in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred the accident could have been prevented 
by ordinary rules of safety. 

Let’s consider for a minute some of the 
ways in which drowning accidents most fre- 
quently occur—strange water, canoeing, long 
distance, cramps, diving. 

A few years ago a group of scouts on a 
hiking trip peeled off for a swim in strange 
water. The first boy in was pulled down by a 
vicious undertow. One of his comrades bravely 





rushed to his 
rescue and was 
caught in the 


same manner, 
Others ran to the 
assistance of the 
two struggling 
boys and soon the 











whole party was 
in dire peril. Sev- 
eral thrilling res- 
cues were made 
but when _ they 


lined up for roll call on the beach it was 
found four boys were missing. Well, how are 
(Concluded on page 66) 
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OC) Months toPay 


Immediate possession on our lib- 

eral Easy Monthly Payment plan— 

the most liberal terms ever offered ona high grade bi- 
cycle—direct from the factory with manufacturer’s 
guarantee. Many parents advance the first payment 
and energetic boys by odd jobs, paper routes, de- 
livery for stores, etc., make the bicycle itself earn 
money to meet the small monthly payments. 







colors and sizes to choose 
from in our famous 
RANGER line. Send for 
big, beautiful art catalog. 
All models shown in actual 
colors. A bicycle to suit every 
taste and any pocket book, 


FACTORY-to-RIDER 


prices save you money. We make our bicycles in our o 

three model factories and sell direct to you. We put real 

quality in them, guarantee all “‘Rangers” for 6 years, and 
**Mead”’ bicycles must satisfy you. 


\30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


on all Ranger Bicycles, actual free riding 
test in , own town, for a full month. 
f VA Select the bicycle you want and terms that 
suit you—cash or easy payments. 

TIRES lamps, horns, wheels, chains, pedals, rims, 

9 saddles, sundries and repair parts for all bi- 
cycles—at half usual prices. Nomatter what kind of abicycle 
you have you'll find everything necessary for it in catalogue. 


Send No Money! ,7535% 


Use coupon or on postal d write toe 7 

day for the big, ao Hanger catalog, 4 CYCLE ; 
wholesale Factory prices andeasy 7 COMPANY 
payment terms. , Dept. T17 § 
7 Chicago, U.S.A. ‘ 


7, Gentlemen: Send me 
“ (free) the new Ranger § 
/ Bicycle Book and Encyclo- 
CYrc i ’ Ee ’ pedia, Withsame send spe- § 
’ cial Factory-to-Rider Whole- 
COMPANY,’ sale pnices and full particulars § 
T17 Fa ca i. — a —_ 
° nd terms. is unders am 
CHICAGO,’ under no obligation to buy a bicy- 
—-———-—--—-° cleor bicycle supplies because of this 
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The Rudolph 
Spiral Puttee 


Serviceable 
Dressy 
Comfortable 
The 
Ideal Puttee for 
Boy Scouts 


They add snap and 
distinctiveness to 
the uniform, 

Keep your legs warm and dry; espe- 
cially suitable for Hiking, Skating, 
Cycling, Hunting, Trapping, and all 
other outdoor sports. 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 
BOYS 





All Wool—Color, Olive Drab 
with silk overcast edges. 


Prices for equipping your troop and name of nearest 
dealer on request. 


M. RUDOLPH 
54 West Lake St. Chicago, IIl. 

















Ge estasemees”) CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
Tee stars 
POP > MOTOR BOATS 
Ne iil © OUTBOARD MOTORS 








CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state what you are interested in 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO 
620 Ann Street 


PESHTIGO, WIS 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
more profitable than poultry. Big 
demand; thousands needed. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Send for our 
money-making proposition and big free 
illustrated book explains all. 


Laboratory Supply Co., Dept. P. 2841 Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 














World 
Brotherhood 


(Concluded from page 28) 
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Cards and stamps, books and letters with 
Scoutmasters and scouts in this country. 

We have recently received the names of a 
number of Frenchmen who desire American 
correspondents. Several of them write in 
English. One is a scoutmaster, another a 
cub-scoutmaster, the age of one is given as 
nineteen, of another as seventeen, and of one 
as sixteen. We have, also, a new address in 
Mysore, South India, and one of a boy seven- 
teen years of age in New Zealand, who desires 
letters. 

An English scout, about fifteen years of 
age, writes us that he would like letters from 
American boys, 

From Poland we have received the ad- 
dresses of two scouts who desire to become 
members of the World Brotherhood of Boys. 
One writes Polish and English, the other 
Polish only. 

An American scoutmaster writes in Eng- 
lish from Smyrna asking correspondence 
with American scoutmasters or scouts on 
scouting matters. He writes French, Greek, 
and Turkish besides English and his own 
language, 

An American soldier now with the Army 
of Occupation in Germany writes to ask that 
American scouts send letters to him. He 
offers to answer questions about first aid and 
bandaging if his correspondents desire, and 
as he is in the Medical Corps of the army, he 
should be able to give some interesting in- 
formation. He was a scout in 1917 and 1918, 
and enlisted in the autumn of 1919 for three 
years of foreign service, being assigned to an 
ambulance. In November of that year he was 
sent overseas and is now stationed at Mayen 
in Germany. Of his trip across France he 
writes: 

“The trip by train took four days and 
nights and we passed through some of the 
most beautiful country that I had ever seen 
in all my life. We passed through some of 
the famous battle fronts and, believe me, it 
Was some sight. Whole towns and villages 
were nothing but a mass of ruins, and whole 
forests had been destroyed by shell fire, The 
ground everywhere was torn up and cannon 
and equipment of all kinds was strewn over 
the ground. The banks on both sides of the 
railroad was a solid mass of dugouts.” 








Photographic Contest Rules 





Br 





These instructions must be followed: 

1. Pictures must be related to Scouting 
directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, ete, 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication: 
that is, pictures for the August contest must 
reach us before June 10. The competition 
is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 

38. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant judged the best and a dollar will be paid 
for every other photograph accepted and pub- 
lished. Photographs accepted and published 
become the property of BOYS’ LIFE. 








Short Story Contest Rules 








1. For the best story, essay or article on 
one of the following subjects: Scouting, Na- 
ture, Camping, Athletics or School, submit- 
ted by a reader of BOYS’ LIFE each month, 
a prize of $5.00 will be given. Poems not 
considered, 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

3. Stories, essays or articles must be not 
over 1500 words in length. 

4. Manuscripts must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and folded, not rolled. Any 
manuscript difficult to decipher will be 
thrown out of the contest. 

5. The name and address and age of the 
author and, if a scout, his troop number, 
should appear in the upper right-hand corner 
of the first page of manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for its return should 
be enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accom- 
panied will be returned. 

7. Manuscripts must be marked For the 
Short Story Contest and must reach us by 
the tenth of the second month preceding the 
date of issue; that is, a story for the August 
contest should reach us before June 10. 

8. The Editors of BOYS’ LIFE will act as 
judges of the manuscripts submitted, 


under 
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Air Rifles Kamp-Kook-Kits 


LONG this time o’ the year when you 
awake to find the soft rays of sunshine 
spreading through your window—the birds 

chirping—and all outdoors balmy and fresh, don't 
you just want to get out in the open and sight down 
the Zleamin3, barrel of agun? And then—when grub 


time comes—fix your eats out there over a grid. 


Sure you do—every red-blooded boy does. And thegun you want 
is one which will shoot with accuracy and have plenty o’ pene- 
trating, force. Such a gun in every respect is the Upton Air Rifle. 


Designed along, military lines, the Upton is furnished in nickel or army blue, 
with stock of Zenuine walnut. Either single shot, or 500 or 1,000 shot repeater 
models may be had—all models being equipped with a safety device which 
makes it impossible for the cocking lever to fly back and injure the fingers. 
As for accuracy and penetrating, force—your target will show the Upton 


Ciir Rifle to be a winner. 


The Upton Kamp-Kook-Kit is the kit to use for all outdoor cooking on hikes 
and campin}, trips. It is a neat, compact outfit consisting, of two frying pans, 
one grid, two cups and a stewing kettle to accomodate two to four persons. 
A smaller size is made for one or two persons. Either size folds to a con- 


venient camera size, just ripht to put in the pocket 
Upton CAir Rifles sell from $1.25 to $3 00 
Upton Kamp-Kook-Kits are priced $2.00 and $300. 


UPTON MACHINE COMPANY 
421 Edgewater Drive ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 







Send a postal giving your dealer's 
name, for our catalog describing, Up- 
ton Air Rifles and Kamp-Kook-Kits. 
The complete line is shown. 
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United States Rubber Company 


Bicycles are like 
Autos When it 


Comes to Tires 


MAGINE a high-priced, 

high-class carwith shoddy, 
weak bodied tires. It would 
be out of the running in a 
hurry, wouldn’t it? 


The better the car the 
more careful the owner is 
about the tires. 


There is only one safe way 
to be sure of any tire whether 
a bicycle tire or an automo- 
bile tire or a truck tire—and 
that is the reputation the tire 
maker has for consistent 
quality and value. 


The makers of U. S. Bicycle 
Tires have at stake the same U.S. 
Tire reputation that car owners 
and truck owners rely upon. All 
the resources, men and equipment 
of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, oldest and largest in the 
world, stand back of your U. S. 


Bicycle Tire investment. 


Find the dealer who sells good 
bicycles and U. S. Bicycle Tires— 
the two go together. 


N INE different styles, both IF you want to know about 

clincher and single tube. the rubber that goes into 
Choose the tread that suits U. S. Bicycle Tires, write for 
you best: U. S. Cord, U. S. acopy of the graphically il!us- 
Chain Tread, Giant Stud, trated and fascinating book, 
G. & J. Corrugated, G. & J. “Rubber—A Wonder Story”. 
Chain Tread, G. & J. Herring- Address U. S. Rubber 
bone, Heavy Service, Over- Company, Bicycle Tire Di- 
land Thornproof, Nonpareil. vision, New York. 


“*Ride a Bicycle’’ 
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LMOST any boy can make his own side 

ear for his bicycle and add greatly to its 
usefulness, especially if parcels and papers 
ire to be carried, 

It will be necessary to obtain an extra 
wheel, b, Fig. 1, and if a back wheel with its 
forks can be secured, so much the better, but 
the construction shown assumes that a wheel 
only is available an® a home-made fork is 
used, as the axle is not-large and strong 
enough to be supported from one side only. 
For the parts, cc, of the forks, hickory or some 
other strong wood is used, The block of wood. 
d,is placed between them, at the top, and they 
are screwed solidly to same, and in addition, a 
wide strip of sheet iron is wrapped around 
the joint and fastened with screws. Girders, 
efg, are made of slightly heavier stock than 
c. Where they are fastened to the frame of 
the bicycle, the construction shown at Fig. 2 


Black Jack, 


(Continued from page 6) 
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“IT may need you, an’ the boat, later,” he 
said. “I always leave the back door open, 
my lad, in case I need it. So you sit tight.” 

The moon rose and, with it, the wind. 

“They'll be comin’ along now, matey. So 
I'll make sure of you. Shove out yore 
hands.” Dick watched him miserably as he 
produced a length of line he had brought up 
from the sloop and bound Dick's wrists and 
ankles securely. But he did not discover the 
knife. He picked up the boy as if he had 
weighed no more than a baby and laid him 
down on sand between two rocks. 

“That'll cradle ye,” he said, and left him. 
Dick heard him going uphill through the 
brush. After a while he came back and be- 
gan pacing up and down the beach, talking 
to himself, sometimes singing a rough song. 

“Give me the black spot becos I held out 
a ruby ring, would ye? An’ who’d a better 
right to it, Rusty Gill? Marooned me, did 
ye, left me to the land crabs? Cedar Cay 
on the sixteenth of May, ses Gill. Remember 
the date, Black Jack. Goodbye, an’ may 
you rot like seaweed, 

“I've remembered the date, Gill. Oh, I've 
remembered it!” 

He broke into his diabolical chuckle. Then 
into song: 

He had his crew behind him, 
An’ I had half a score, 

But we left ’em gaspin’ on the sands 
Of Madayascar Shore. 


Once, Dick knew, he examined his pistol. 

“T wish I was surer of this priming, Gill.” 
he muttered. “I’ve saved it for you, Rusty 
Gill. There’s the knife to fall back on. A 
dog that bites deep but never barks.” 


HEN, Dick thought, he would not have 
wasted a shot on him, since he had but 
one. He might have run clear, back by the 
inlet. The buccaneer had bluffled and won. 
He twisted and tugged at his bonds but he 
could not budge the cunningly tied knots. 
Twice more Black Jack went up the hill 


A Side Car for a Bicycle 


By James P. Lewis 
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Fig3 


SIDE-CAR FOR 
_ ALACYCLE 


is used, two strips of one-sixteenth inch sheet 
iron being fastened to the end of wood-piece 
by two or three rivets which extend from 
side to side. A small machine-bolt serves to 
clamp the clips to the bicycle frame. Where 
efy are fastened to e a somewhat similar 
means as shown in Fig. 3 is used. A fourth 
girder (not shown) runs from point « to a 
point on the bicycle frame about 15 inches in 
front of and on a level with e. This con- 
struction gives a triangular base for the car 
body. The body is simply a neat wooden box, 
but should have its edges bound with metal, 
or otherwise strengthened ; it can be mounted 
on springs if desired. If the whole is painted 
to match the bicycle, it will present quite an 
attractive appearance. 

It will be seen that the car can be readily 
detached, by loosening three small bolts. 

(Reprinted from March BOYS’ LIFE.) 
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Buccaneer 
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and returned. Dick fell into uneasy snatches 
of sleep. He woke from one of them to see 
the world in a gray light, a hint of dawn in 
a tiny flaming cloud high above him, Black 
Jack bending over him, examining his bonds. 
In the buccaneer’s eyes he could see that the 
supreme moment had arrived. The Shark 
and the Seamew must be close up. 

“T’'ll be back anon, matey,” he said with 
such grim quality in his voice that Dick shiv- 
ered. If Black Jack lost out and was not 
killed he might come back and take the boat 
—with Dick—making for land. But if there 
was treasure, if they buried it on the cay, 
Dick would not be likely to be left as a pos- 
sible sharer of their secret. 

No risks. That seemed to be a favorite 
motto of the bueccaneer. The life of a lad 
wouid be no more to him than a pebble that 
he might pick up and fling into the sea. 

Dick lay still after Black Jack went away. 
Something of his father’s fighting spirit 
grew strong within him. Determination 
hardened to set purpose. When he felt cer- 
tain that the buecaneer was back on the bill, 
hiding in the brush somewhere, watching 
the pirates disembark from their rendezvous, 
he wriggled until he was face down, then 
humped his back and squirmed until the 
knife dropped out from his shirt to the 
sand. He inched back until he could grasp 
the handle between his teeth. Then, lying 
sidewise, he set the point of the blade against 
the rock and raised his wrists to the edge. 

The line severed, his hands were free. 
They were numb at first, but he slashed the 
cord at his ankles and chafed until he felt 
the blood . tingling. Cautiously he looked 
about him and saw, heard nothing. At last 
he did hear shouting, faint cheering, from 
the seaward side of the cay. The boats were 
landing. Black Jack was watching. 

Free once more, a knife in his hand, Dick 
hesitated. He ached to see what was going 
on, but he knew what an anxious night bis 
mother had spent. He would take a 1/ea 
out of Black Jack’s book. No risks. 
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HEY, BEANY! 


We don’t want to go fishin’! 
Shorty is going to give a movie 
show with his PICTOGRAPH. 
Yuh, over in his barn. Got a pic- 
ture with a lot of shootin’ in it. 
Let’s get there before the gang. 
Come on! 

What about you, old man? No 
reason why you can’t have a 
PICTOGRAPH 


Shorty has. 


show—like 


We can send you the show out- 
fit—machine, films, curtain and 
tickets—for only $15. 


Run into your nearest depart- 
ment store and ask to see the 
PICTOGRAPH in 
If they 
to us. 


operation. 
haven’t it write direct 


Inquiry Department 


AMERICAN PICTOGRAPH 
COMPANY 
4-6 Alden Court 3oston, Mass. 




















ANOCKABOUT 


} COPYRIGHTED 1919 BY A-SHUMAN &CO.BOSTON 


HOF For Boys 


and Girls 


Resist the wear of’ 
Growing feet =|, 





NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS FOR 
BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Bion orne~ 
THE - SERVICE - STORE 























PTIAQN\NG 


AND COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATING 


AS > This is not a prize offer or a free 
offer, buta bona fide proposi- 
tion to teach the essentials of @ 

_ pleasant and highly profitable art, 

for information on special 
ee course of fifteen lessons. 


INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL ART 
Kokomo, Indiana 





ROM rock to rock he crept in little dashes, 

always under cover, until he reached his 
boat. But the tide was only just turning 
to flood and all his strength could not budge 
the sloop alone, Not all reluctant, he turned 
away and snaked a cautious way up the flank 
of the lion, past the mouth of the caves, 
through the bushes to wLere he could look 
dwon upon the cove and its beach, 


Two ships were anchored there, two boats 
pulling for shore. Soth vessels were of 
speedy lines, painted black, with tall spars, 
one double-masted, rigged fore and aft, the 
other a barkentine. The men in the boats 
were shouting to those already on the land, 
calling back and forth with rough jests. 

They were pirates. One glance was enough 
for that. A savage, reckless company, for all 
their gaudy, ill_assorted attire. Nearly all 
wore gaudy cloths about head and waist, of 
patterned — silks. Many had_ bucket-topped 
boots, all had knives and cutlasses. One man 
stood out from the rest, a giant like Black 
Jack, though of more lanky build. He too 
had a beard, of faded red. Rusty Gill! He 
wore a laced coat of blue, despite the mount- 
ing sun that threatened a scorching day. A 
band of buff leather ran across this to a 
sword in a hanger. A belt held two pistols. 
He stood with an air of authority and the 
rest did not come near him except for one man 
who limped when he moved, dressed in «un- 
other laced uniform coat, only a trifle less 
decorated with gold braid. Rusty Gill had a 
cocked hat atop a handkerchief of blue silk. 
The only hat in the crowd, a token of author- 
ity, Dick fancied, as he gazed from cover 
with a rapidly beating heart, excited but reso- 
lute to stay, remembering his cave not far 
away for a refuge if he was discovered. 

A big chest was taken out of each of the 
boats, carried up the beach among cheers and 
set down near Rusty Gill. Striped blankets 
had been spread on the sand and on these the 
contents of the chests were piled, with bales 
of goods that looked to Dick like silk. But 
his eyes came back to the stuff taken from 
‘the chests. He caught the gleam of gold and 
jewels. Pirates’ loot! He had guessed right. 
‘They were going, according to custom, to di- 
vide and then—to bury? Where was Black 
Jack? It seemed like a scene at a play. He 
waited with stopped breath for the villain 
of the piece to appear. The situation was 
tense with tragedy. 


USTY GILL said something in a rasping 

voice and two men stepped from the 
crews, assembled in little curious groups, all 
facing the blankets with their display of 
wealth. These would be the supercargoes, 
Dick thought, the representatives of the 
crew, chosen to see fair division. No one ap- 
peared to be left aboard the moored vessels. 

These two began to separate the goods and 
then the gold and jewelry in little piles. The 
crews lounged about, smoking, gossiping, al- 
ways with eyes fixed upon the distribution of 
their booty. Two kegs had been brought 
from the ship and their contents were passed 
about in pannikins, 

Dick edged down the seaward side of the 
lion until he brought up on the edge of a 
low cliff, well hidden in brush. Then he 
caught sight of Black Jack. There was a 
sort of passageway between two fairly regu- 
lar lines of rock that ran across the beach, 
slantingly, breaking up into scattered clumps 
before they reached the water. Along this 
corridor, almost flat on his belly, Black Jack 
was working his way. He was safe from 
being seen unless some pirate happened to 
investigate the rocks, which was unlikely. 
The share-making was too great a magnet for 
them. His progress would eventually bring 
Black Jack to the back of a larger rock in 
front of which Rusty Gill stood with the 
lame man. 

Dick could hear all that was said. 

“* Fifty-nine equal shares, my lads,” said 
Rusty Gill in his high-pitched voice. ‘“ Five 
to me, as commander, two to The Crab, here, 
as captain of the Seamew, until he is prop- 
erly elected, fifty-two for the crew. Ag soon 
as ye’re satisfied with the division we'll 
throw the dice for turn of choice. Ye can 
take aboard your silks an’ goods, if ye will, 
but it is my word that the gold and gems be 
put in the chests and buried while we range 
back to the fain for more.” 

There was grumbling at this, but Gill’s 
voice rose above the others. 

“Ye raut like fools. Clinton’s ships are on 
the seas and they'll overhaul everything that 
doesn’t fly the British flag. We may pass 
as peaceful traders with the silks, saying we 
are Spanish, Enough of us sling that lingo. 
Sut if they find gold aboard an’ jewels like 
these, they'll swing us from the yardarms 
for piracy an’ pocket the stuff themselves. 

“His fleet is cruising free between here 
and the Main all the way south from Charles- 
ton. Once we slip through an’ get down to 
Port Royal we'll go to our own trade without 
fear of interruption. Meanwhile, let this 
beach be our bank. What say ye?” 

The grumbling died down as the wiser 
heads confirmed Gill’s strategy. The British 
frigates would be apt to board any ship for 
news concerning the American army. Pirates 
they put down on principle, regarding them 
as fair game. Even with just the bales 


ET out your Handbook and read again 
what it says on page 253 under the head- 
ing of Campfire Stunts: “Get a long stick, 
sharpened to a point; fasten a marshmallow on 
the end, hold it over the embers ”—and so on. 
Of course, you’ll want delicious toasted marshmallows 
at your summer camp again this year. You'll want 
marshmallows after swimming and fishing, too; and on 
your week-end hikes. 


And here’s where the good news comes in: This year, all Boy 
Scouts can get fresh, soft, delicious Campfire Marshmallows— 
better marshmallows and more for the money. 

The big 6-ounce, Campfire package gives you twice as much 
And they are kept soft and 
carton which has three 


weight as you get of other brands. 
fresh in the carefully sealed Campfire 
wrappers. 

Ask for Campfire 


store this summer, 


Marshmallows at your camp 
And before starting out on 
your week-end hikes, get a supply from your dealer. 


& 
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This Brake Arm 


with the name MORROW on it plays an important 
part in keeping your coaster brake in adjustment. It is 
also the mark of the coaster brake with greater brak- 
ing surface and more ball bearings—the 


STUR 





COASTER BRAKE 


This brake arm assures a dependable brake which will 
stop your bicycle, permit of positive forward action or 


easy coasting. 


ine 
AA Dandy Top 


Get a MORROW Toy Top from 
your bicycle dealer if you haven’tal- 
ready. You will find it a dandy spin- 
ner for indoors or out. It is free. 
Tell the other boys about them. 





— 
Casons 


orrow: 


1 Braking surface 6 3-108q. in.— 
much larger than other brakes, 


2 ‘Drum’ expansion forced equal 
ly by two wedges at each end 
insuring even braking distribu- 
tion over entire inner hub surface. 


3 Bronze brake shoes being soft- 
erthan hard steel inner surface, 
grip smoothly, firmly, surely. 


For forward pedaling, the Mor- 
row responds instantly and pos- 
itively. 


5 More ball-bearings than other 
brakes, so coasts more easily. 


The Morrow is strong and 
sturdy; it wiil stand hard wear 


Ninety-five inspections, — fol- 
lowed by a final test, guarantee- 
ing perfect service, 




















ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
Evtmira, New Yorxk 











See that your bicycle has a MORROW Brake! 
































Old Town Cances 


you can lazy-paddle an “Old Town” all 
day long. “Old Towns” are light, buoy- 
ant canoes that answer theslightest pres- 
sure of the blade. They are strong, sturdy 
canoes built for years of service. The 
Sponson Model” is safer than a row boat. 
Write for catalog—3000 canoes in stock. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO, 
996 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 














They are fast and made to last; 
they are quality tires of which an 
boy can well be ey : 

cle, 


add 
ae new or old, Choice of six 


different styles, all with distinctive 
n-skid treads, exception Rollfast . 
oad Racer.—$2.50 to $5.00. 


Demand 


and don’t take NO for 
an answer. ~ 


the**reai t! ‘and you's 
be the *‘real ."* Write your deal- 
er can't supply Rolltasts. io 


D.P.Harris Hdw.& Mfg Co., 24-26 Murray St,N.Y 
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aboard, the Shark and the Seamew might not 
be above suspicion. The presence of gold or 
jewels among their crews would serve as a 
death warrant, 


A’ last the supercargoes expressed them- 
selves satisfied with their task. The men 
began to press forward. Dick, hanging over 
the edge of the little cliff, saw that Black Jack 


was back of the big rock and now crouched 
on his hands and knees. He saw him take 
his pistol from his bosom and look at the 


priming. One man against fifty-four. 

“Fifty-nine shares,” repeated Gill. “ There 
would have been sixty-fot-, less for all of us, 
if Black Jack was here. I gave him the time 
and place of the rendezvous,” he added in a 
jest at which the pirates roared with laugh- 
ter, “‘ but it seems he is detained.” 

With the leap of a great ape, or of a pan- 
ther, Black Jack had reached the top of the 
rock. There he stood in the sun, a ragged, 
grim, commanding figure, looking down upon 
the startled group. 

“You lie in your foul throat, Gill,” Black 
Jack roared in his great voice. ‘“ Yet I war- 
rant you are sorry that I’ve come. We'll not 
break up the shares, lads; I'll take Gill’s. 

Dick saw him crouching a little, rigid, 
bending at the hips, his pistol held back of 
him, Gill, recovering from his astonishment, 
whipped a pistol from his belt and pulled the 
trigger at the same instant as Black Jack. 
The ball tore away the lobe of Black Jack's 
ear. Dick saw the blood spurting. Black 
Jack's carefully hoarded priming missed fire. 

With a bellow of rage he flung his useless 
weapon full at Gill, who warded it off with 
one arm as he reached for his second pistol. 
But Black Jack had leaped down, his knife 
flashing. With his left hand he caught Gill's 
pistol arm while his right buried deep his 
knife in Gill’s side, high up beneath the arm 
pit, while the arm was still raised to fend off 
the thrown pistol. 

Gill fell prone, and, in movements too swift 
for Dick’s eyes to follow through, Black Jack 
swooped, retrieved Gill's unfired pistol, 
snatched the sword from the hanger and 
stood with his back against the rock. 

“Who's the better man now?” he chal- 
lenged. ‘* What, do ye think Black Jack’ll lie 
rotting on a coral isle while a thing’ like 
that,” he spurned the twitching body of the 
fallen captain with his foot, “divides the 
loot I helped ye win? Ye put me there, but 
not all of ye could hold me there. Why, you 
cringing pack of follow-my-leader curs, there’s 
not a man among ye'll face me. He took me 
when I .was asleep and weaponless, Come 
and take me now. Who'll start? Ill give 
him to Gill here for a traveling co>.panion.” 


HEY ringed him, uncertain, muttering, like 

jackals about a lion. He whirled fiercely 
on the man called The Crab, and he sidled 
away. The sudden appearance, the swift en- 
counter, the dying man gasping out his last 
breath before them, bound them all in & 
common admiration of the man they had de- 
posed and then marooned, only to have him 
assert his old authority in a manner that 
most appealed to them. From the back of the 
crowd a cheer went up. It grew. No hand 
moved towards a weapon, 

Black Jack lashed them with his tongue. 

“ Turncoats! You’d flay yoreselves an’ 
turn the skin wrong side out, if I bade ye,” 
he said with infinite contempt. To Dick’s 
astonishment they showed no resentment. His 
opinion of their bravery diminished. They 
were a one-man crowd, lacking initiative, 
ready to follow, perhaps, but not apt to lead, 
Then Black Jack’s voice changed to rough 
good humor. 

“Well, lads, I see ye’re not so sorry to see 
me back after all, Most of this stuff I gath- 
ered for ye. Let’s bury all grudges with 
Rusty Gill here, since no one seems ready to 
go with him. We'll drink a rouhd to our 
reunion and then throw the dice. But Gill 
spoke wisely for once when he advised bury- 
ing the gold. I passed two of Clinton's cruis- 
ers on my way up. I was on a raft, an’, not 
mindin’ to be late for this meeting——” he 
laughed at his own humor and they joined 
him—* I ducked sail an’ was too low in the 
water for them to notice. More than that, 
the sooner we get out of these waters the bet- 
ter. For the Shark an’ the Seamew are too 
well known. I would never have advised 
this trip, but, since it’s made, the best thing 
to do is to get through with it and away to 
Port Royal an’ a week ashore in good com- 
pany that’ll make us royally welcome.” 

He was the master again. Dick wonder- 
ingly watched as the crew shook the dice 
with exclamations of disgust or delight, and 
made their choice of the little piles while 
Black Jack moved among them, striking one 
on the shoulder, clapping another on the back, 
guffaws going up at every word he spoke. 
Soon he started to sing in his gale of a voice, 
and they all joined, waving their pannikins 
of liquor, dressed in the rich silks, flung about 
them haphazard, capering about the beach. 


From the Main to Madagascar, 
Beneath the sable rag, 

We gaily go with a yo-ho HO!! 
Hurrah for the pirate’s flag! 

Yo hol 
Hurrah for our sable rag! 























GoLp MEDAL” 
Everywhere 


WN Cuba in 98 — overseas in the 
Big War—the standard in the 
U. S. Army for more than a 
generation—it’s natural that Gold Medal 
Camp Furniture should be found wherever 
outdoor men go. 
course you’ll want it in your camp be- 
cause it is strong, light, folds compactly 
and is built for hard use. Cots—single 
and double deck—chairs, stools, tables, etc, 
At Sporting Goods, Hardware and Fur. 
4 = niture Stores and Tent- ers. Write for 
catalog and dealer’s name. 
GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. Co. 
1728 Packard Avenuo RACINE, Wis, 
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GOLD MEDAL 


( Furniture For Home and Camp | 














ON’T staybackin 

theranks, Be one 
of the regular fel- 
lows. Join the Drum 
or Bugle Corps. 
Either instrument is 
easy to play. Any 
boy can learn. 


Reg. Artillery Bugles 

Not a toy, regular model en- 

dorsed by U.S. Army Buglers 

and Loy Scouts. Made in key 

of G and F. Full, even tone. 

Highly Polished Brass 
nish, 


420 
Bugle Corps Drum 
Special for Boy Organiza 
tions. Size 10 by 14 inches, 
Wonderful volume, Pinished 
in bird’s eye maple or ma- 
hogany. American Shield in 
colors onside. Complete with 


sticks and sling. 
Price... . 16:20 
Order Directfromthisad. Botharticles guaranteed. 
Sold on trial and your money bark if you a 
Send now for instrument you want or write fos 
Free descriptive folder, 


F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
307 AMELIA ST. PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


Price, 











G. U. 5. PAT org, 





Fellows—the neverout 
positively stays lit. Used 
by the U. S. Army on bi- 
cycles and motorcycles in 
France and America, 

3urns kerosene 10 hours 
with one filling. Brilliant 
white light forward—re 
to rear—red and green 
side lights. 

Fine for canoeing and 
mighty handy at night when 
cam ying out this st:mmer, 

Send for Cizcular. 
ROSE MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia,’ Pa, 
ews 
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electrical, rope, aif- 
plane, piano, pipe, 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire- 
concrete _ re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 
Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


° = Fackes, V.P. & G. SoA. 
American Sieel & Wire Co. **““thitaco 
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can you do? 


“I’m looking for someone who 
knows how to do this work. I can get 
lots of “boys’—cheap. ‘This isn’t a 
‘poy’s’ job. It’s a responsible position 
and I’ll pay a good salary to the 
fellow who can fill it. Age doesn’t 
count. It’s training I’m after.” 





There are thousands of employers 
after young men with training. Thou- 
sands of men are getting this training 
through the Courses of the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

Don't becontent to HOF with boys 
fora boy’sjob. Let the I. C. S. train you 
right in your own home in your spare 
time for a big position, in the kind of 
work you want to do, Don’ t waste time. 
Startnow. Mark and mail the coupon. 


I. C. S., Box 8577-B, Scranton, Pa. 








EAR OUT HERE 


INTERNATIONAL "CORRESPONDENCE ~ SCHOOLS 
Box 8577-B, Scranton, Pa. 

Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X1 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer Railroad Trainman 
Telephone Wor! Illustrating 

MECHANICAL ENGINEFR BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Mechanical Draftsman Private Secretary 
Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 

Ship Draftsman Stenographer and Typist 
)Gas Engine ane Cert. Public Accountant 
CIVIL ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Surveyingand Mapping Commercial Law 
Mine Foreman or Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 
ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 


Contractor and Builder 
pega er ——— 
Concrete Builder 

PLU MING AND HEATING 


Railway Mail Clerk 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 





Auto Repairing SPANISH 
CHEM AGRIOULTURE French 
Mathematics Poultry Kaising [{_lItalian 
Name. 
7-26-10 





Address. 
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HE hot sun mounted higher. All the dic- 

ing was done and Black Jack, with The 
Crab and the two supercargoes, superintended 
the stowing of the gold and the jewelry in 
the two chests while a gang dug a hole in 
the beach above highwater mark and one man 
labored over a sheet of writing, which was 
put in one of the chests. 

Black Jack busied himself with a pocket 
compass. Dick knew he must be taking bear- 
ings of the spot where the treasure was 
buried. He paced off measurements from the 
hole that was being filled in. They would 
soon all be going back aboard the ships, and 
Dick wondered if the buccaneer had forgotten 
him or, believing him safely tied, would leave 
him alone. Black Jack took no risks. 

He shifted back, uncertain what to do. 
He could hide himself in the cave, perhaps, 
but he did not want to lose his sloop. If 
they looked for him and found him gone they 
might wreck the little vessel out of spite. 
As he crawled back he dislodged a fragment 
and it went slattering noisily down the slope 
of the cliff. Black Jack caught the sound, so 
did some of the rest. 

“It’s the boy!” cried the bucaneer with 
an oath as he let fly with his pistol at the 
cliff. The bullet cut through the brush peril- 
ously close to Dick’s head. 


“ After him,” shouted Black Jack. 
the cliff there. After him!” 

More pistols cracked. Dick, springing to 
his feet behind a bush, saw the rush of men 
towards the cliff, their cutlasses gleaming. 
To them it was sport, grim enough, but sport 
that would end in death for their quarry. 

He raced for the cave, ‘For one instant he 
caught, far out to sea, what the pirates on 
the beach could not see, or had neglected to 
look out for. It was a faint, pearly gleam, 
low to the horizon. He was sure it was the 
top canvas of some big ship, it might be a 
frigate of Clinton’s on patrol. 

But that left his head as he fled with a 
score of men hard behind him, shouting as 
they caught a glimpse of him, tearing through 
the brush for the cave. He gained the en. 
trance and dived through into the first sandy 
chamber. From his first visit he retained a 
general idea of the place, and he worked 
back, climbing a ledge, creeping down a tunnel 
where the grit fell upon him and every sec- 
ond he feared the swift downrush of sand 
from walls and ceiling. At the end of this 
tunnel was an opening through which he 
might squeeze, 

The pursuit was close behind. The pirates 
had entered the cave. His tracks were plain. 
He heard Black Jack’s shout for torches, boom- 
ing muffled to him as he scurried, bent low, 
scooping out sand with his outstretched hands 
as the passage twisted. He was frightened 
for his life, his heart pounded, he was out of 
breath with his rush. Behind him came the 
men, with rough jests, certain of their quarry, 
sure of their kill, The lights they carried 
and thrust ahead of them showed a red flare 
down the passage and about its turns. Once 
they had him in sight a shot would end him, 

They were close up now, just around a 
bend. The red light dimly illumined the 
place and he saw the narrow opening. He 
flung himself at it, jammed, struggled, while 
the sand rushed down about him threatening 
to hold him; fought free, was caught at the 
hips, clawed for a fingerhold in the void; 
kicked, squirmed and fell through into a 
sort of pit, rolling at the bottom in blackness, 
utterly winded and exhausted, at the end of 
his powers. Sand piled down on him. Light 
came through the hole he had passed, nar- 
rowed now to a mere crevice. 

“Gone to earth!” shouted Black Jack. 
“Holed him, Let him stop there. We'll 
block him, We’ll bury him alive. Go back 
for a shovel, one of you.” 

He lay there, dizzy with his fall, sand half 
covering him, watching the shaft of light 
that showed him little hope. He was in a 
shaft that soon would be a vault. He could 
not see the top of it. What a fool he had 
been to venture. His mother... ! 

The talk of the pirates came to him. A 
man arrived with the shovel. The light went 
out. The voices died away. The noise of the 
digging became muffled, ceased. They had 
gone and left him living in a tomb, 

How long he lay he could not judge. But, 
little by little, the determination came back 

to him to do what he could. He knelt in the 
blackness and prayed and strength of will 
returned, The air seemed good. As long as 
It lasted he could try. He still had his knife. 
He started to dig steps and handholds in the 
sides of the pit. The sand was hardened and 
he made fair progress. He hoped to find the 
place through which he had scrambled, There 
would be some hollow, some disturbance. If 
he could find good footing he might carve his 
way out, 

Twice he fell to the bottom of the pit, a 
foothold crumbling to his weight. But he 
climbed up again doggedly. He grew faint 
from hunger, he craved water, he was soaked 
in perspiration, 


“Up on 


HE third time he managed to do better. 
But he could feel no hollow. He could 
not tell if he had climbed in a straight line. 
His fall had lost him all sense of direction. 
He did not know where to seek for the filled 
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in hole. And he felt suddenly a sense of 
despair. Even if he did locate it, how could 
he hope to dig through with his knife what 
the pirates had brought down with their mat- 
tock? He clung there to the wall of the pit. 
It slanted inwards a little and he lay against 
it, his heart beating loudly in the dark silence. 
His hands had found a tiny ledge and pres- 
ently he worked his way up to this. 

It was no use. Yet with the despair there 
came revulsion. He was still alive and 
breathing. Breathing pure air. He even 
fancied he felt a draft from above. After a 
little he was sure of it. But the pit stretched 
up, it might be for two or three hundred feet, 


impenetrable, with no rift of daylight. Yet 
there was the air. 
So he climbed on, digging his way with 


his knife. It was something to do. To stay 
quiet was a bid for madness. Up and up he 
slowly worked his way, the pitside mercifully 
slanting to help him, And then a current of 
air distinctly ruffed his damp hair, struck 
the back of his neck, wet with sweat. It 
came from across the pit. 

Carefully he twisted his neck. And 
a slot of blue, the outlines of a narrow rift! 

Cautiously he carved his way round the pit, 
wedged himself into the rift and lay there 
panting before, in a sort of frenzy, he slashed 
at its confining sides with his blade, digging 
himself, foot by foot, towards the blue gap. 


saw 


It was laborious work. The sand gripped 
him fast and he had to hack himself free. 
Once in a while he cut himself but hardly 


knew it, struggling towards freedom, 

The sun was high when he won out at last, 
on the rump of the recumbent lion, looking 
landwards now. Down on the beach was 
his sloop, someone moving by it. The man 
looked up. It was Cudjo. He called out, and 
Dick, in an agony of apprehension lest the 
pirates might still be on the island, signaled 
for silence he clambered stiffly down, 
crusted with sand and dirt, ragged, blood and 
sweat stained, infinitely weary, his legs weak 
under him. Cudjo climbed up to meet him. 

“De good Lawd be praised, Massa Dick,” 
said the negro, tears running down his face, 


as 


At the Sign of Two Heroes 
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knowed I'd find you. Bin huntin’ 
you all night. Tol’ yore mammy Id find you, 
ol’ Cudjo ‘ud fin’ you. Took mah skiff gp’ 
rowed right along all night. Sort of figgereg 
you-all might be on Cedar Cay when I gee 
the sloop was gone.” 

“Did you see the pirates, Cudjo?” asked 
Dick. ‘* They were here. .. .” 

The old woolly, gray-haired negro began to 
laugh hysterically, 

“Did I see em, Massa Dick? "Deed T did. 
‘Deed I did. So did that British frigate, 
Shuah did. Them British shuah good for 
somefing afteh all. ‘Bout nine o'clock it was 
when [ come erlong in mah skiff. Thought 
you-all might have gone up Crawfish Inlet to 
the swamp for ducks at sunrise. Come out 
of the inlet to see that King’s boat inshore, 
a-firin’ great guns at a schooner with another 


“TIT done 


ship tryin’ to scoot to sea. Blowed that 
schooner clean out of de wateh. Yes, suh, 
Jes’ natcher’ly sunk it. Powder magazine 


blowed up. An’ then that King boat went a 
chasin’ afteh the otheh an’ jes’ natcher'ly set 
that on fiah. Dem piruts won't go pirutin’ 
no mo’. They gone to de bottom. King boat 
done gone out to All oveh inside one 
hour. Yes, suh. Reckon dey spotted ‘em fir 
jus’ wot dey was.” 

What had happened seemed plain enough to 
Dick, remembering Black Jack's warning that 
he would never have come to Cedar Cay be- 


sea, 


cause the Shark and Seamew were too well 
known. Absorbed in their chase after Dick, 
the British frigate had got well in shore, had 


cut them off. 
bine fight with flight. Black Jack's 
broken, but he had fulfilled his self-spoken 
destiny. He had not been born to be drowned, 

Of the thankfulness of Dick’s mother to 
receive him safe again, of her astonishment 
when Dick poured the treasure of the pirates, 
dug up by him and Cudjo, into her lap; of 
what the money meant for them, I need not 
write. But there was a Richard Hampton, 
Lieutenant-Governor of South Carolina twen- 
ty-five years later, so it would seem the treas- 
ure of the buccaneer found good use, after all 


Perhaps they had tried to com- 
luck had 


(Continued from page 19) 


They saw a white wall advancing straight 
toward them, a squall of wind and rain such 
as they had never before seen. A line of 
angry black water showed at the foot of it, 
beyond there was nothing to be seen, for it 
blotted out cliffs, woods, water, everything. 
Chris also shouted a warning from the stern, 
but they could not hear what he said, as the 
stinging rain swept over them and the tem- 
pest broke. Christopher admitted after- 
ward that he handled the little boat by in- 
stinct only and not by reason, that he real- 
ized only vaguely that he could not reach the 
landing place near Job Herron’s, had a flash- 
ing vision, through the rain, of the lower 
end of the Isle of the Four Winds and a 
white stretch of sand, and somehow man- 
aged to come about at the right second and 
run the catboat ashore, full tilt upon the 
soft beach. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ISLE OF THE FOUR WINDS 


| i was three very wet and breathless boys 
who tumbled out of the little boat, strug- 
gled to drag her as far as possible up the 
beach and fastened her painter to a stump. 
Christopher was explaining volubly how they 
had come there, but the fact was that even 
he did not know how it had happened, 

‘*T should have tried to get on the leeward 
side of the island, but she had so much way 
on her that I just ran for it,” he kept saying, 
although the others did not even pretend to 
listen. The roaring wind among the pine 
trees gave them, indeed, little chance to hear. 

When they had left the boat and had got 
up into the woods, it was quieter and there 
was some shelter from the rain. They could 
find no paths among the twisted roots and 
drifting pine needles, and they stumbled ever 


and again into tangles of wild blackberry 
that scratched their hands and tore their 
clothes without mercy. Yet they struggled 


on, hoping to discover some overhanging rock 
or bank that would shield them from the 
storm, 

“That ought to give us some shelter,” said 
Howard at last, pointing to a dark mass ris- 
ing in the dusk before them, “ there beyond 
that big dead tree. It must be a rock—why, 
no, it is a house!” 

A house it assuredly was, a low cabin built 
of logs, with a single door and a lean-to shed 
behind it. A pair of great lilac bushes stood 
by the doorstep, so old and huge that they 


resembled trees. Even in the half dark the 
boys could see that it was a tumbledown 
little place, and they tried the door confi- 
dently, certain that they could get in. It 
was locked. 

“Now that,’’ observed Howard, standing 
off to stare at the immovable iren latch, 


while the rain dripped off his hat and ran 
down his nose, “that is the queerest thing 


yet. Since I came to Two Heroes, I had for- 
gotten that people ever did lock doors!” 

“T don’t suppose it would be right to break 
in,” began Andrew in some doubt, but Chris 
solved the question quickly. 

“We are cold and half drowned,” he said, 
“and that woman vowed no one ever came 
here. I, for one, am going in. There is a 
window in that shed that I think we can 
pry open,” 


T required some effort and much squeezing 

to creep inside, but it was finally accom- 
plished so that they all three stood dripping 
in the little shed, that seemed to be full of 
hay. 

“Tt's not much of a house,” declared An- 
drew, peering about him; “ but, thank good 
ness, the roof is sound and the place is dry. 
Brr-r, how cold and wet I am!” 

The main room of the cabin was bigger and 
lighter than the shed and possessed a wide 
hearth and rough stone chimney. As they 
found it impossible to open the clumsy lock 
of the door—*“ It must take a key three feet 
long,”” Howard remarked—they went out 
again by the window to gather some branches 
and pine cones for a fire. They felt better 
when the slow flame began to creep along the 
sticks and to light the darkness of the little 





eabin. But Howard, who had kindled it, had 
another surprising observation to make. 
“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that these 


ashes on the hearth are still warm. Yet the 
place doesn't look as though anyone had been 
here for a year.” 

The cabin had an earth floor, a few wooden 
benches, a great mass of dusty cobwebs and 
very little else. The wide opening into the 
straw-filled shed contained no door, that 
the whole of the tiny building seemed like 
one room, 

“That fire feels good,” 
stretching his legs to the blaze, 
wish we had some supper, ig 


so 


sighed Chris, 
“but how I 
too! 

They were in truth a hungry crew, as they 
began to realize more and more when the 
growing warmth of the room made them for- 
get a little how cold and wet they also were. 
To comfort the others, Andrew took an obser- 
vation from the window and reported that 
the weather was clearing. 

“These storms seem to go as quickly as 
they come,” he said. ‘The rain hag stopped 
and the clouds are breaking; there may even 
be moonlight before long. Then we can haul 
down our boat and be starting for home.” 

For a long time they sat about the fire. 
saying very little. They could have reproached 
Chris for getting them into such difficulties. 
but Andrew and Howard both knew that they 
had been little less eager to come than he. 
Had they fallen to arguing the matter, with 
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tempers made sharp by hunger, they might 
have quarreled; as it was they were either 
too wise or too weary to talk at ali. The si- 
lence was at last broken by a sound outside. 
Andrew, who sat nearest the door, heard it 
first. He went to the window to look out 
and saw that the sky was quite clear now and 
that the moon had come out. The wind was 
still high, for he could see the pine trees 
bowing and could hear the branches of the 
lilacs lashing the roof. 

The sound caught his ear again, although 
he did not recognize it at first. The cabin 
was so surrounded by trees that he could not 
see far in any direction, yet he knew that 
they must be near the shore, for he could 
hear the water splashing among the rocks. 
Amid that sound there was another; he heard 
it again and could identify it now, the noise 
of a boat's keel grating on a gravel beach, 
The other two boys had heard it also, 

“There will be somebody coming in a min- 
ute,” warned Christopher, “and now we will 
find out about these mysteries at last. Back 
in the straw in that shed, that is the place 
for us.” 


REATHLESSLY they tumbled into the 

shed, climbed up the mound of slippery 
hay and straw, not without some smothered 
laughter and chuckles, and rolled down into 
a hollow against the wall. 

“Stop your pushing there, I’m smother- 
ing,’”’ gasped Chris, who had landed wrong 
side up, and “ Hush,” warned Andrew, “ there 
is someone at the door.” 

With a prodigious rattling, the iron bolt 
shot back and the door swung open. It was 
difficult to see in the flickering shadows, but 
Andrew, who was peering over the top of 
the haymow, thought it was four—no, five 
men that strode into the cabin, There was a 
gleaming of firelight on white teeth and on 
sharp dark eyes, and a rumble of deep-voiced 
talk. 

“You left the fire burning, Joseph,” cried 
one voice angrily; “see how the wind has 
fanned it into flames. You might have burned 
down the cabin—and all there is in it.” 

“Such a storm as we have had,” came the 
answer, “ would blow dead coals into burning. 
It was no fault of mine.” 

Joseph went on vindicating himself in a 
singsong whine with a French-Canadian ac- 
cent, but no one seemed to listen. The men 
sat down heavily upon the benches and the 
boys could hear the water drip-drip from 
their clothes and patter on the floor. 

“Shall we go down to unload the sloop as 
soon as we are dry, Jean?” asked another 
big voice from the darkness. The same per- 
son who had spoken to Joseph answered him. 

“Not now, she is safe enough under the lee 
of the island, and we may as well wait until 
daylight. Come, Joseph, stop that muttering 
and blow up the fire, we are like to perish 
where we sit. Make some haste.” 

“That wind looked ugly for a minute,” 
commented one of the others; “‘I wondered, 
when we were passing Dunder Rock, if we 
were not all going the bottom. I am not 
surprised that the other boats turned back.” 

“Cowards, all of them,” returned Jean 
briskly, ‘“‘to be afraid of a bit of wind like 
that. It is on just such weather that our 
trade thrives.” 

“No, no,” insisted the other, “ that was too 
big a wind for me, The Indians used to say 
that there is an evil spirit that haunts this 
lake, the Spirit of Petowbowk they name it, 
that used to hide behind the Dunder Rock to 
sink all vessels that it did not wish to pass. 
And, my faith, I thought it was Petowbowk 
tonight that was whirling us about between 
its two hands, 

“TIT prayed to the saints for us all, 
doubled the point,” declared 
which Jean laughed. 


as we 


“Surely the saints would listen to an hon- 


est man like you, Baptiste!” he said. 


C= voices joined in the talk and in a 


moment all were joking and laughing 
together. Under cover of the noise Andrew 
ventured to move a little from his uncom- 
fortable position in the hay and to lift his 
head. He could see that the firelight cast a 
deep shadow across the doorway of their hid- 
ing place, so that, for the present, there was 
little danger of their being seen. The men 
sat, some in the light and some in the dark- 
ness, but the one they called Jean was estab- 


lished in the chimney corner where Andrew 
could see his face plainly outlined against 
the red of the fire. He was struck, even at 


that tense moment, with its odd resemblance 
to old Pierre Lebeau; there was the same 
thick hair, the same straight brows and big 
curved nose. The man was young, and a 
handsome fellow; he talked much and 
laughed often, showing a row of very white 
teeth. 

Howard and Chris had tumbled down into 
the hollow of the hay, where they were com- 
fortable enough but could see nothing. There 
was no room for Andrew, so he clung to the 
slope above, a most uneasy and uncertain 
resting place. As the noise about the fire 
grew louder and louder he dared to shift 
again, burrowing more deeply into the hay. 
Something hard and sharp was_ pushing 
against his shoulder so persistently that he 
ventured to put out a cautious hand to shove 
it aside. It seemed heavy and difficult to 
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Illustrated folder gladly sent on request. 
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Regular Boys Like 
Marble’s Tools 


These things you need €very 
ime you go on re 
‘a hike, to the 
woods, lake or 
river. A dandy 
axe for making 
camp, cutting a tree or 
firewood, a great knife for all uses and a matchbox tha 
will always give you a dry match for the campfire. 


Woodcraft Knife Camp Axe 


A great knife for every No. 9—274x434 in. blade of finest 








outdoor use. Sharp pen- ‘ steel, id in. handle of selected 
- ° : hickory. Can be carried in the 
etrating point, curved Leather sheath, 


blade of finest steel, back ese. —— 
of blade checkered to 
give firm grip; leather 

handle, $2.00; stag handle, 


$2.50. Including leather $3.00. With 11 in. hickory 
sheath. Y thandle, $1.75; 12 in. $2.00. 


= * If your deale n’t suppl 
Waterproof Matchbox i ste, Seder Oy sake geek FO. 


you, order by mail—send P. O 
Keeps matches dry, even ee oe or ee 

map water. ry 2 seam- Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 

ess Drass, size of a 1U-gauge P 5092 Delta Avenue. 

shell, 55c. 


GLADSTONE, 


. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


tGuard ai into steel handle, 





MICH. 
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The Work Behind The Service 


Owing to international conditions, 
the Bell Telephone System was for 
two years unable to secure raw 
materials and equipment. While 
supplies were thus shut off demands 
for service increased beyond all 
precedent. 


When the opportunity came to 
go forward the system faced the 
greatest construction problem of its 
history. It has gone forward with a 
speed and certainty that is bringing 
nation-wide results. 


New exchange buildings, perma- 
nent brick, stone and steel structures, 
have been erected in many cities; 
scores of central office buildings have 
been enlarged; additional switch- 
boards are being installed in all parts 


One Policy 





of the country; new conduits built; 
hundreds of thousands of miles of 
wire added to the Bell service; more 
than a million new telephone stations 
installed; and expansion giving a 
wider range of operation has been 
ceaselessly advanced. 


As the wheat crop gives no bread 
until after the harvest and milling 
so you will not have the full fruition 
of our efforts until construction is 
complete. 


But, a big part of the work is 
accomplished; the long hard road 
travelled makes the rest of the un- 
dertaking comparatively easy. It is 
now but a matter of a reasonable 
time before pre-war excellence of 
service will again be a reality. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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move, therefore with exploring fingers he in- 
vestigated further and found it to be a 
square box, bound with iron, its lock an orna- 
mental one with metal scrolls at each side. 
It needed no very long or careful feeling to 
prove that it was the same one he had seen 
Job Herron leave with Pierre Lebeau, 

Joseph, in the further room, was cooking 
supper, and oh, what tantalizing smells were 
wafted inward to the hungry beys. Although 
xrease and garlic seemed to burden the per- 
fume heavily, they all three sniffed longingly 
and felt more acutely starved than before. 

“T can't stand this, I am going to invite 
myself to join them,” whispered Chris cau- 
tiously, but Andrew kicked his shoulder as a 
warning to be still, 


FTER the men had eaten they began to 
4 stretch out upon the benches and the 
floor, plainly disposed for sleep. One voice 
after another died away so that at last all 
was silence. Andrew kept wondering what 
it were best to do, how long the boys must 
wait; must it be until the coming of day- 
light or should they try to slip away while 
their strange neighbors were asleep? He put 
out his hand to feel in the hay again, for he 
was that there were other things 
besides the strong box buried in the hay be 
neath him. His fingers touched a surface of 
rough burlap that was torn a little at one 
corner so that he could slip his hand inside 
and discover that here was a bale of silk. 
Other round hard bundles, rolled up in can 
vas or tied in were ranged in rows 
below him as far as he could reach. The shed 
Was a storehouse for some strange wares with 
the hay and straw only for a covering. And 
with the morning the men were to bring 
further boxes and bales, when they unloaded 
the sloop, and would come to hide them in 
this very place. 

How fortunate it was, after all, he thought, 
that their boat had driven ashore on the 
stormy side of the island, and that the sloop’s 
crew, anchoring to leeward, had not discov- 
ered it.. Sometime at the darkest hour be- 
tween night and morning, when the men were 
soundest asleep, they must all three slip away 


conscious 


bags, 
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and attempt to reach their own little vesse] 
unnoticed. 

While he was so planning, however, Andrew 
heard one of the company in the cabin stir, 
get up and go to the window. The moonlight 
was very clear now, showing the broad shoul. 
ders and dark curly head in silhouette against 
the white world outside so that Andrew could 
see that it was Jean. The man stood for q 
moment, staring out, whistling a little tune 
softly and sharply between his teeth. Then 
he turned and unceremoniously kicked one of 
his comrades slumbering noisily upon ‘4 
bench, 

‘You snore as loudly as though you were 
a man with a conscicnce quite at peace, Bap- 
tiste,” he said. “Get up and help me go 
through these papers of lading before we pbe- 
gin to unload. The moonlight is so bright 
we need not stir the fire again.” 

There was a shuffling of papers as the two 
opened them and spread them out upon the 
bene, 

“ The roll of 
Saptiste. 


them is 
* Give 


this 
said 


cord around 
knotted ‘and sealed,” 
me your knife to cut it, Jean Lebeau.” 

The room was so quiet that Andrew could 
even hear the sharp blade sever the string 

‘It is a plagued big knife for such a use,” 
remarked as he returned it, “ good 
for cutting ropes—and other things — but 
awkward at breaking a seal. Now we can 
count—ten bales of furs, fifteen of Shantung 
silk—what was that?” 

* Only a mouse in the 
Jean, * twelve boxes of——” 

They went on computing, their voices re- 
duced to such a mutter that Andrew could 
no longer understand. He could see that the 
men were seated exactly opposite the doorway 
to the shed, and, on turning his head; he no- 
ticed something else that filled him on the in- 
with tingling excitement and dismay. 
The square of brilliant moonlight, drooping 
through the little shed window, was travel- 


Saptiste 


straw,” returned 


ing upward toward him, and would, in no 
very long time, move precisely across the spot 
where he was lying. The men would only 


have to look up to see him plainly. 
(To be continued in July BOYS’ LIFE.) 
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And we are going to go mighty high.” 
thrust out his arm, palm out- 


enough, 
Mu had 
wards. 
“It is good,” he said. “We will talk of this 
tomorrow.” He turned on his followers and 
a certain anxious 


they marched, not without 

haste to get out of range, leaving the dead 
men behind them, Dead Karons did not 
seem to amount to much, once their pay- 
ment was arranged for. 

“The Admiral! Jim gasped. ‘“ The 
Admiral! They tried to kill him with a 
dart but he got away. He saved my life, I 
think, by yelling at them. And he can't 
fly! Captain, we’ve got to save the Ad- 


miral !" 


H“ felt the tears in his eyes. How could 
he have forgotten the gallant Admiral? 
And he stood amazed as he heard the skip- 
per chuckle, 

“Can't fly, eh? Saved yore life, did he? 
How d’ye suppose we happened to be Johnpry 


on the spot? We were way up ravine an 
hour ago, gold washing. Afua was in camp 
with his wife. Half an hour ago the 
Admiral staggers into camp, all in, walking 
on the tips of his wings like they was 
crutches, his claws all worn an’ bloody with 
the tramp across the clearin’. Must have 
taken him a weary while, that waik, Wad- 
dles through the wire, toddles up to Afua, 


side an’ sez, 
All hands on deck!’ 


cocks his head on one 
“* The ship's sinkin’, 
An’ slumps. 
“Afua’s no 
bird was tryin’ to 
wrong. He believes 


fool. Hle savvied the devil- 
tell him somethin’ was 
there’s a spirit in The 
Admiral all right an’, sink me for a swab, 
if I don’t think he’s right, at that, 

“Ennyway, Afua starts top-speed up the 
ravine an’ you can bet we come top-speed 
down, grabbed the rifles an—wal, you know 
how it turned out. The Admiral’s corns 
need doctorin’ an’ he'll stand a little fussin’ 
over, I reckon. Dern me for a_ landlubber 
if I don’t have that gold cage made for him, 
after all.” 

CHAPTER XII 

Tue MAID OF THE MORNING 

HI1AT night, before the full moon 

while Jim was sleeping in the tent, 
Admiral, with claws oiled and wrapped in 
rags, slumbering fitfully beside him, lying in 
unaccustomed, awkward pose upon his side, 
petted and stuffed with his favorite dainties 
to repletion, the skipper tiptoed out to join 
Billi and three others of his men _ selected 
for the job in hand. 

The watch was vigilant, the search-light 
sweeping the neutral strip with no sign of 
the Karons other than the muffled drums 
that had been beating since sunset in the 
village, Carrying carefully a package apiece, 
the little party stole out in the black, vel- 


STAR 
rose, 
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vety night and made their way down to the 
until 


main stream, following it up they 
came to where the head of the rapids 
emerged from the jungle, forming the only 


open way towards the mountains. If the 
stream was guarded, they were not seen as 
they waded slowly up against the current, 
holding their bundles head-high as the swift 
waters sucked at them often above their 
waists, working on towards the fall at the 
back of the Karon stronghold, 

A few minutes after they had left, Afua 
glided out of his blankets and snaked his 
way to the wire, ignoring the gate and its 
sentinel, lying prone by the fence that en- 
abled him to roll under the barbs in safety. 
He waited for the are of the searchlight to 
swing to the left and then sped out, straight 


out over the strip across which Jim had 
raced that afternoon. 

He was the first to return, unnoticed, si- 
lent as the shadow he made of himself. He 
had gone empty-handed but he brought back 
a bundle that he hid under his blanket, 
speaking in a low voice to his wife who 


seemed to have been waiting for him. 


HE skipper and his men came back just 
before dawn, when the moon had sunk 
behind the eastern range. They were soak- 
ing wet and appeared tired but satisfied 
with their errand. Captain Burr sneaked 
into his own tent on tiptoe, afraid of awak 
ening Jim, and changed his clothes, chuck- 
ling softly. The Admiral awoke with the 
first sunray, rolled over on ‘his back and 
stuck up his wounded claws. The slight 
motion roused Jim who rubbed his eyes and 
sat up. 
“Up already, 
“Yep. Got a 


sir?” he ‘asked. 
long day ahead of us, Jim. 


Want to git thet gold washed out, much as 
we can. We'll pack the rest downstream. 
I'm goin’ to light out tonight, if we can 
make it. Goin’ to send Billi ahead to git 
out the launch. Whatever dicker we make 
with Mu I don’t trust him to let us git 


away clear if he thinks he can head us off 
or trap us some way.” 
Jim was up and swiftly dressing. 


“This is the day we get the girl,” he 


said. “Skipper, I think she’s going to be 
pretty when she’s dressed properly.” 
*“ An’ washed,” said the skipper drily. 


“Don't forgit, son, she’s a’most as much a 
savage as the rest of the village.” 

“Your clothes!” said Jim, looking at the 
skipper’s discarded garments. “ They're 
sopping wet.” 

“Took my mornin’s dip in a hurry,” an- 
swered the skipper. “I was out last night, 
Jim,” he went on more seriously, “ arrang- 
ing a little surprise for,Mu in case we need 


it. He may not sw, for the girl, you 
know. Or he may 3 .ve sent her away, 
though I doubt it. ) 2d sell her, but he 
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boys. To camp in the open, hunt, fish, learn 

the secrets of woodcraft; that’s the way to 

develop body and mind, 

You can make sure of the greatest enjoyment 

from your camp if you use our superior 
TENTS 


and 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Our catalogue is a complete camper’s guide. 
Send for it; it’s free. 
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Rider Agents Wanted 


In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 
furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 
colors and sizesin the famous Ranger 
line. Mead Rider Agents make big 


\ school or work. 


} 30 Days Free Trial 


Is allowed on every RA 

b> bicycle. We prepay freight 
charges. If not pleased the 

trial costs you nothing, 


hie Factory -To- Rider 


e sell bicycles made in our own 
big factories DIRECT TO THE 
& RIDER—giving you a superior 
“> product at greatly reduced cost. 
Save time, money and trouble by 
dealing direct with our great 
Factory organization, atis- 
faction in every detail guaran- 
4 teed - money promptly re- 
re fund e 

TIR RES Lamps, Wheels, 
parts and sup- 
@ plies at half usual prices are also 
g fully described and illustrated 
in the big free Ranger Catalog. 
SEND NO MONEY, but write 
us today for factory prices, lib- 
— Ly and if desired Rider 








Payments 

Nine months \¥ 
to pay if de- \ 
sired — at a \\ 
small advance \ 
Over our spe- 
cial cash prices. 
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Dept. 1-17 Chicago 
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UST OUT— illustrated booklet of new 
and practical supplies that will 
greatly increase the interest of your 

boys in the Scout Programme, SEND 

FOR IT TODAY. 

PINE TREE EQUIPMENT 

Trek Carts, Helio- Tracking Irons, 

graph, Plane Table Port. Radio Appa- 

and Map Making ratus, Wireless 

Outfits. Rec’g Stations for 

Signal Flag Sets, Summer Camps. 
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ean’t risk his own job, too far. He's gettin’ 
along an’ there’s always another priest ready 
to jump into the head-one’s shoes if he 
makes a_ slip. 

‘I'd like to send Afua down stream with 
Billi,” he continued. “But I’m afraid he 
won't go. Hasn't had his revenge on the 
Karons for his wife’s folks yet. He may 
stir up trouble. But I'm goin’ to put it up 
to him an’ reason with him. He ought to 
be willin’ to compromise for the safety of 


all of us. The main thing we want to get 
after this is over is a good start. When we 
git to the launch I'll breathe easier though 


we're out of the hills, 
thet matter. Ill 


we won't shout till 
or down to the Gulf, for 


stir up breakfast while you jolly The 
Admiral. Dress his paddies for him. He'll 
have to stay home today.” 


Jim found that the skipper had cleaned 
the gravel from the beach at the big pool 
and the smaller spots lower down. They 
had washed out some of it but, toil as they 
did, they still had a lot of untouched pay 
dirt to go over. This they sacked in con- 


tainers woven from pandanus strips, ready 
for transportation. The yield had been 
richer than the skipper had hoped. 

figger we'll git about forty or fifty 


gold when we clean up,” he an 
“In the neighborhood of ten thou- 
sand dollars worth. Better than nothin’ by 
jest that amount, Now, we'll help Billi pack 
before we clean up for the palarer. While 
we're talkin’ he can light out with the gold. 
If we get time we'll load the other canoes. 


Where's Afua?” 

i the skipper’s glad surprise Afua ap- 
peared readily amenable to the sug 

gestion that he and his wife should go with 

Billi in the first canoe. He acquiesced 

quietly in the skipper’s arguments as_ to 

the wisdom of the course. 

“IT know how you feel about it, Afua,” 
said the captain, *“* but you see how it is. 
won't leave you behind an’ we want to git 
away without a fight if it’s possible.” 

“T see,” said Afua. “I have talked with 
Fatoa and she is satisfied.” 

This was more than the skipper seemed 
to be, although he had won his point. He 
save instructions privately to Billi to make 
no stops on the way. To Jim he said, 

“Did you twig that twinkle in Afua’s 
eye? He’s got something up his sleeve, or 
he would if he ever wore one. 3ut I've told 
Billi to keep a sharp lookout for any tricks. 


pounds of 
nounced, 


Though <Afua’s word is good. It's a bit 
beyond me, but it'll clear up later, I have no 
doubt. Come on, Jim, we've got to doll up 


for the pow-wow.” 

They had left out a lot of trade goods 
with which to appease Mu and to purchase 
the white maid. They made an imposing 
show as, arriving at the meeting place ahead 
of time and before Mu appeared, they spread 
them out, 

*I wonder if Tubiri will come, 
*I suppose he’ll want some more screws, 

‘Tle may,” said the skipper. “I fancy 
Tubiri’s in disgrace for letting you git so 
close to the dobo-houses. Mu is the chief- 
maker round here an’ he can unmake ’em 
just as easy.” 

3ut, when the savage company 
Wearing every ornament each individual 
boasted, Tubiri was among them, sulky, with 
a chastened air that bore out the skipper’s 
prediction. Over Mu a dwarf carried the 
Japanese umbrella that the wizard had al 
ready appropriated. They all lined up in 
double rank twenty feet away and waited 
for an opening to be made by the skipper. 

Jim saw that the two bodies had vanished 
and mentioned the fact to the skipper. 

“ Took ’em away in the night, I suppose,” 
said Captain Burr. “ Relatives sneaked out 
an’ got 'em, I reckon, Funny the searchlight 
didn’t locate ‘em, Mebbe,” he added, *“ they'll 
use ‘em later for decorations, though I fancy 


* said Jim. 


filed out, 


they prefer outsiders for that purpose. They 
make better trophies.” 
‘*T haven’t seen Tomi this morning,” said 


Jim suddenly, while each side waited for the 
other to speak. The skipper grinned. 

‘He went out with me last night,” he 
said. ‘‘ Blame me if I don't believe he for- 
got to come back again.” Jim looked at the 
skipper and saw that he was laughing si- 
lently behind his beard. Captain Burr liked 
to spring a surprise occasionally, and Jim 
decided that Tomi was away for some pur- 
that would appear when the captain 
deemed the time was ripe. 


pose 


S they waited Captain Burr produced a 

pecled wand on the end of which he tied 
a scrap of red cloth, bound tightly about the 
stick which he thrust into the ground with 
a care that was almost ceremonious. The 
afternoon sun cast a sharp shadow to the 
east from the pole. At the end of the shad- 
ow the skipper placed a white pebble with his 
toe, without apparent special purpose. Then 
he turned to Jim. 

“Get your watch. Palm it. Don’t let ’em 
see you do it. End of fifteen minutes, start 
to whistle and put your watch away again.” 

Jim obeyed, The time passed without a 
word, almost without a move from either 
company. Then Jim commenced to whistle 
Yankee Doodle. 

“Picked a good toon for the occasion,” 
commented the skipper, and shuffled out a 
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Free Trial 


you may have any instrument with complete musical 
Yor for a week’s free trial at home. No obliga- 
tion. Return it at our expense after trial if you wich. 


Ontfit includes velvet lined case, self instructor, music 
andall accessories at factory cost. Atremendous saving. 
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Sold by the best Sporting Goods 


Deaiers and partment Stores 
everywhere, or shipped direct, post- 
paid, upon receipt of $5.00. 

WRITE for free illustrated GUIDE 
FOR CAMPERS, —S. direc- 
tions for making camp, preparing 
for the trip and other me hints for 













living out of doors. SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY NOW. 
THE FRED F. SABEY CO., Inc. 
166-170 SOUTH AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


































Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 
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sei ane ain, ou pre Pent wy ate hen > Conse — oa Care.” It tells how 3 
oe cured myself after Re 

idg.. Omaha, Neb, Benjamin N. Bogue, 117 Bogee Building, Indianapolis 








second pebble. This marked the advance of} 
the shadow sharply on the grit. The skip- 
per eyed the difference between the two 
pebbles sharply and winked at Jim, who de- 
cided that the skipper, for some purpose of 
his own, was arranging a crude method of 
telling the time without having to seem to 
do so. 

The shadow lengthened appreciably as min- 
ute after minute passed on a test of patience. 
At last the captain gave the word quietly to 
commence packing up the goods that were 
displayed and which had been the target of 
covetous eyes from the dwarfs, who must 
have estimated every yard, every can, every 
bead to a correct tally, to judge from their 
intent gaze. 

It was too much for Mu, 

‘Is the white wizard ready to go?” he 
asked, jerking out the guttural syllables as 
if they were forced out of him. 

The skipper turned from watching the 
packing as if surprised that Mu was present. 

“Not now that you are ready to speak, 
Mu,” he answered. “I feared that you were 
angry with me.” His tones were even but 
their import was a mockery, Everyone pres- 
ent knew that the skipper had scored the 
first trick in the game by making Mu open 
the palaver. 


(To be concluded in July BOYS’ LIFE) 





‘The Vedhine Twist 


(Continued from page 8) 
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He knew instantly that he was fighting for 
his life; and he also knew that the other 
man, though shorter and lighter, was far 
stronger and more powerful than _ himself. 
Yet, even though he could not help acknow- 
ledging that the odds were against him, he 
battled stubbornly. 

There in the blackness in the stern of the 
rolling boat, with the gale howling overhead 
and the rain whipping ’round them, they 
heaved and wrestled and twisted and fought. 

Dethrow strove to lift Ben off his feet. The 
lad resisted desperately. But he could not 
cope long with that fierce strength. With a 
sudden effort Dethrow wrenched him from 
the deck, snatching him up like a feather. 
In that terrible grip, Ben was as helpless as 
a child. He shouted for help, but the gale 
swept his voice away. 

Low, chuckling, triumphant laughter fell 
upon his ears. The sound froze his blood 
with horror; but it also shed a flood of light 


on the happenings of the past few days. He 
felt sure now that his foe was insane! 

But this only served to make his own 
danger more deadly. 

Two steps took Dethrow to the rail. He 


trod as lightly as if the struggling figure in 
his arms were thistledown. Chuckling fiend- 
ishly, he heaved Ben up to launch him over- 
board. Once astern in that pitchy smother, 
the lad was as good as forgotten, 

On a sudden there flashed into his mind 
his last walk with Hiro one month before; 
and he remembered the Yoshimo Twist. 

Could he He had five seconds— 
no more, 

He was at the height of Dethrow’s reach. 
He could feel the maniac’s muscles grow 
tense, as he swung his burden back for the 
final throw. Now! 

Ben came alive all over. 
all were busy. He had learned his lesson 
well. Dethrow’s clutch was torn away. He 
gave a baffled yell, as he felt his prey slip- 
ing from his grasp. Then he was hurled 
backward, his head crashed with stunning 
force against the steel deckhouse, and he 
dropped senseless, 


use it? 


Hands, feet, body, 


REATHING spasmodically, weak and dizzy 

from the revulsion of feeling, Ben leaned 
against the hard, wet wall. At first he was 
scarcely able to believe that he had van- 
quished his foe so easily. 


Had he killed him? No; his heart was still 


beating. Before he came to, Ben called the 
rest of the watch aft, and Captain Breen 


came with them. Ben told them of Dethrow’s 
attempt to throw him overboard, and of the 
struggle that had ensued. But he said noth- 
ing of the Yoshimo Twist. 

“T’m sure the man’s crazy, Captain,” he 
concluded, 

At that moment up leaped Dethrow, and 
made a furious attack on McGraw, who 
chanced to be standing nearest. It took the 
combined efforts of the entire watch to sub- 
due him. At last he was overcome, tied se- 
curely, and put down in the net locker under 
the forecastle. There they left him, singing 
at the top of his lungs, ‘“‘ God Save the King.” 

Early the next morning a wireless message 
called the Rambler back to Boston. During 
the trip Dethrow was kept in confinement, 
though he now appeared perfectly sane, and 
begged hard to be released. But Captain 





Breen did not care to take any chances, Ben 
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DRAFTING 


at home in spare time as you would in 
actual practice. Men and women in great 
demand for permanent positions as me- 
chanical draftsmen. Our comprehensive 


Home Study Course qualifies you to 
secure and hold one of these desirable positions. 

© previous training is necessary to become a 
er penenes draftsman by our successful 
method of home instruction. We have hundreds 
of successful graduates now holding good posi- 
tions. 


Earn $35 to $100 a Week 


Many of our graduates have reached high salaries 
rapidly owing to their practical training. They 
secure excellent salaries at the start—as high as 
$2600 the first year. Usual pay of draftsmen is 
$35.00 to $100 a week. Advancement is rapid. 


Drawing Outfit Furnished 


We supply every student with a Drawing Outfit 
for use throughout the course. There is no extra 
charge for this and it becomes your personal 
property when you have completed the course. 


Help You Secure Position 


We are frequently able to place our Students in 
good positions sometimes before they complete 
the course. any concerns write us offering 
positions to our graduates. The demand for 
trained draftsmen is greater than the supply. The 
training we give enables students to secure posi- 
tions, without troubie, on completing the course. 
Write to-day for Free Book of particulars 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Roy C. Claflin, President 
Dept. 1142 
14th and T Sts. Washington, D.C. 











BOYS! 


Learn 


Wireless 
In Ten Weeks 


Prepare during vacation for your future in 
the Wireless profession. We will teach you 
by mail in your own home or in our Special 
Summer Class in Washington—open June 
28th. Wireless work means good pay, with 
your living expenses paid, and plenty of 
pleasure besides. Travel if you want to— 
go to Europe, South America, or other for- 
eign countries as a licensed Wireless Opera- 
tor. Erect your own station. Get into this 
great profession now and become one of the 
big men in Wireless. Any boy can learn 
Wireless by our method. Good positions on 
land, at sea, in Aerial Mail Service, Rail- 
roads, Lake and Ocean Steamship Companies. 


LEARN WITH REAL INSTRUMENTS 
Whether you study at home by mail or come 
to our big local schools in Washington, we 
will furnish you with actual Wireless Instru- 
ments without extra charge. 

Our course includes both Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony and prepares you for First 
Grade Commercial License, after which you 
can secure a Wireless position or operate 
your own station at home. 

Write for particulars of our Special Summer 
Course or, if you wish to study at home, by 
mail, send the following coupon for our Free 
took, ‘* Wireless, The Opportunity of 
Today.”’ 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
America’s First and Foremost 
Dept. 218, 14th and U Sts. 


Washington, D. C, 
Name 





Write 
Pane.) 























BOY SCOUT SONG 

A new song written to six national, patriotic airs. 
It comprises six separate verses, each verse ar- 
ranged to different parts of Boy Scout daily work. 


Attractive six-page, pocket- size covered booklet. 
One copy, 40 cents; 12 copies, $3.60; 25, $7.00; 
50, $12.50; 100, $22.00 C., PUBLISHERS, 


1207 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





5 All different foreign stamps, 10c. Not 
the usual common varieties. 30 different 
U. S., 10c. Try these two packets and ask for 
our lists and approval plam 


EMPIRE STAMP CO., 849 Freeman St., New York City 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 








THE MANLIUS CAMPS 


THE MILITARY CAMP under the auspices 
of St. John’s Military School, Manlius, 
N. Y., and under the supervision and in- 
structions of Army Officers, will open on 
July 1, and close on August 7. There will 
be instruction in Cavalry, Artillery, In- 
fantry, Machine Guns, Automatic Rifles 
and Signaling. Most complete equipment 
of arms, ordnance, tentage and wireless. 
Fine stable of horses. Military instruc- 
tion in morning hours. Afternoon devoted 
to sports and athletics; evenings to mov- 
ing pictures and other entertainments. 
THE OTHER CAMPS (two months, July 
and August) include Indian Canoe Trips 
and Horseback excursions in heart of Iro- 
quois country and Finger Lakes. 
Junior Camp for boys 6 to 14. 

Apply to Gen. William Verbeck 

Box L5, Manlius, N. Y. 


RTH MILITARY 
WENTWO ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo. 
Estublished 1880 
A high grade prepara- 
tory school for boys of good 
character. Capacity 400. 
Military instruction un- 
der U. 8S. Army officer and 
World War veterans. R. O. 
7T. C. unit. Largest school 
gymnasium in Missouri 
Valley. 43 miles from 
Kansas City. 
Separate School for 
Small Boys 
For Catalog address 
COL. 8S. SELLERS, Supt. 
1858 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


























RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


Box 429, Front Royal, Va. 







A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equip- 
ment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture 
and outdoor sports. $450, 29th session opens 
September 2ist, 1920. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 


was glad. He did not hanker for another en- 
counter with the Nova Scotian; next time he 
might not get an opportunity to use the 
Yoshimo Twist. 

Hardly had the trawler docked at T 
Wharf, when two strangers boarded her, and 
interviewed the captain, Then they went 
down into the net locker. 

“That’s him!” Ben heard one of them 
say, the instant his eyes fell on the captive, 
“ Hello, Dethrow!” 

“Glad to see you, Mr, Southbridge,” replied 
the fisherman. 

After some further conversation the two 
strangers returned to the deck. 

“Yes, that’s our man,” said the taller. “He 
escaped about ten days ago from the asylum 
at Halifax, and we’ve been looking for him 
ever since, Traced him to Yarmouth, where 
he took the boat for Boston, We knew he'd 
probably strike for some sailing vessel or 
steam trawler, and finally we located him 
here. Two years ago this month he was dory- 
fishing out of Shelburne on the schooner 
Tiger Lily, and lost his vessel in the fog. He 
wasn’t picked up for a week. When they 
found him, he was rowing straight out into 
the Atlantic, raving crazy. The men who 
rescued him had the fight of their lives. He 
was put into the asylum, and he’s been grow- 
ing better ever since. He'll be all right in 
time, but we’ve got to hold him a while 
longer.” 

‘But how did he get such a grudge against 
me?” asked Ben. ‘“ Even before I'd said a 
word to him, he looked as if he'd like to 
knife me.” 

The keeper laughed, 

“How much have you worn that green 
sweater?” 

*“ About the whole trip.” 

“That explains it. The man he fought the 
hardest had on a green sweater; and since 
then, that color’s been to him like a red rag 
to a bull, He’s sane on every other point.” 

Ben peeled off his sweater, and tossed it 
into the forecastle. The Halifax men untied 
Dethrow, and brought him up on deck. 

“Never mind about handcuffing me,’ he 
said, ‘‘I won’t start any fracas.” 

“You've said it, Bill,” agreed one of the 
keepers; but Ben noticed that nevertheless 
they kept a close watch on him. 

Dethrow’s eye fell on his former foe. Ap- 
parently he had forgotten his enmity. 

“Shake hands, my lad!” said he. “ Per- 
haps you and I'll go shipmates together some 
other time.” 

Ben returned his grip cordially. The 
keepers’ explanation had cleared up every- 
thing; and he bore no malice. But as for 
another voyage | 

“Never again!” he muttered to himself. 
“Good old Hiro! Just as soon as I get 
ashore I’m going to write to let him know 
how much I owe to the Yoshimo Twist!” 
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Roy Blakeley’s 
Camp on Wheels 


(Continued from puye 23) 
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To High School Graduates 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


offers you unlimited opportunities for splendid 
success in the world’s largest and most pro- 
mising field. Handsome salaries are paid in 
the electrical profession. 

The demand for Electrical Engineers is so 
tremendous that we offer a concentrated train- 
ing with 

B. S. DEGREE IN 3 YEARS 

High School students with at least 14 credits 
are eligible. Degree granted under State 
Charter. 

“CHOOSING A PROFESSION” 
ig the title of our interesting new 
folder. Write for it TODAY. 
School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
Dept. 96, 3738 dway, Mil » Wis. 














WHITE FOOT OIL 


Poison Ivy Remedy 
Successfully Used by Boy Scouts 


For Ivy Poisoning, Jigger and 
Insect Bites, Chafing, Sun Burn, ete. 
Relieves all Itching. Sold by Drug- 
gists or Shipped by Parcel Post. 
Price 35 cents. (Your money re- 
funded on request.) 


WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO. 
Centreville, Md. : 














Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 464 Pope Bldg, Boston, Mass. 





“You make me tired,’ Pee-wee yelled; “a 
scout has got to be cautious—it says so—he’s 
got to leap—I mean look—he’s, he’s got to 
consider others—just because somebody that 
ought to know how to do a thing that he 
doesn’t know how to do asks somebody to do 
something that the other person won't learn 


| to do if the other person does it for him, 


because that isn’t being resourceful, if some- 
body else does that thing for you, and so 
the other person doesn’t learn how to do it 
himself—do you mean—do you mean to tell 
me—that that’s being a good scout?” 

“Sure it is,’ I told him; “it’s just the 
same as if a person that wants to do some- 
thing, doesn’t do it because if he does, he 
won’t. Why, then, how could the other per- 
son do something that somebody else wanted 
another person not to do ws 

“You’d have to have a crowbar,” Westy 
said, 

“ Pee-wee’s right and we’re wrong, as he 
usually is,” Connie shouted, 


CHAPTER XV 
TO THE RESCUD 





Ww" made the plush seats up into beds 
that night, and oh, didn’t we sleep, 
with the breeze blowing in through the win- 
dows, It was dandy. 

In the morning none of us said anything 
about dinner. That was funny, because most 
always that’s the principal thing we talk 
about on Sunday mornings. Especially at 
Temple Camp. Once Wig said that he guessed 
the hike around the lake through the woods 
would make us good and hungry, and I no- 
ticed Pee-wee didn’t say anything. He was 
so still you could hear the silence. 

Along about ten o’clock we saw the boat 
coming over. Two of the girls were in it, 
and each of them was rowing with one oar. 
The boat went swirling around in circles. 

‘““That’s what they call the waltz stroke, 
I guess,” Connie said; “they'd get along 
better if they had some dreamy music.” 


57 








ROM SCHOOLBOY, 
% TO CARTOONISTS 


eg F you like to draw it will pay What these boys 

4 you to develop that ability. have accomplished, 
Early preparation explains the you too can accom 
success of most of the success- plish. The increas 
ful cartoonists and artists of ing demand for 

today. They were just ordinary, cess onhe, tan 

everyday boys—but they had ambi- a derful 

tion, and through the Landon Course Opened a wonde 

prepared themselves during spare field for boys, as 

time. When school days were over well as men. 

they immediately stepped into car- 

toonists’ positions. Today they are LANDON 

Picture Charts 


famous. 
Recent Successes Make Drawing 
Eliot Pyles has just accepted a posi- Easy to Learn. 
tion as artist with the Washington, 
D. C., Times. George R. Clark— 
sophomore in the Oklahoma City 
High School—is now drawing car- 
toons for the Oklahoma City Times. 
He draws his cartoons outside of 
school hours. Jerry Costello stepped 
from high school into a position with 
the Philadelphia Press, and is now 
drawing cartoons for the Newark, 
N. J., Star Eagle. Craig Fox left 
school to draw cartoons for the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle— 
Paul B. Fung, Floyd Davis, Merrill 
Blosser, Peard Sutherland and a long 
list of others, all Landon boy stu- 
dents, are now making names for 
themselves. Many others are also 
selling their work to publications. 
They all followed their natural bent, 


the average man never reaches. 


every boy. 


Make up your mind now to take advantage of coming vacation time, 
and get a bie start in your life’s work. - . . 


Send 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, work of successful stus 
dents and booklet showing possibilities for you. Please state your age, 


The Landon School 


1196 Schofield Bldg. 





Eliot Pyles 


stuck to one thing—did it well, and 
today have attained a position which 


The Landon Course offers a won- 
derfully interesting plan to develop 
your drawing ability in a practical, 
easy-to-understand way. Each lesson 
contains big picture charts covered 
with sketches which show you just 
how to proceed, step by step, in draw- 
ing original heads, hands, figures, ani- 
mals and all details. You can’t go 
wrong if you follow these charts, 
which are used exclusively by the 
Landon School. Thorough, personal, 
individual criticism service corrects 
your errors. The price of the Lan- 
don Course is within the reach of 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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You coast é 
up the hills onthe ” 
Johnson Motor Wheel 


~ 
The only two-cylinder motor , } 
in the world to drive a bicycle iB ~~: 
Change your bicycle into a Two-Cylinder “A ae SE 
Motor Bike, by replacingtherearbicyclewheel 7 N ~ 
— a Tete ade jonaien Motor Wheel. Go 7A \ \ 
where you want to go—when you want to go—on Ne 4 
the Johnson Twin. . WR \ a 
It consists of: Flat Twin-Cylinder Motor; extra \ VF \ \ 
¥y WY 






Psa 





\Gi | 
\ 
NR 
strong wheel; two-inch motorcycle fabric tire; patent- QW 
ed shock absorbing driving sprocket; magneto and \s e 
electric light generator. 150 mileson agallonof gasoline. \.\~ 


60 miles for 10 cents. Speed 6 to 35 miles an hour. “\\ § 
a ote ‘ 


Write for descriptive booklet 










Johnson Motor 
Wheel, $97.50 
Johnson Motor 
Bike, $140.00 


F. O. B. factory, 
plus war tax 


910 E. Sample Street 








THE JOHNSON MOTOR WHEELCO. 
South Bend, Indiana 
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Popcorn and Peanuts, 
a Toy and Everything 


Doesn't it just make your mouth 
water now to think of Cracker Jackl 
You know how those crisp, golden 
kernels of candy-covered popcorn 
just melt in your mouth. 


And way down near the bottom 
of the box, those wonderful roasted 
peanuts that crunch between your 
teeth. You always save those till 
last, they're so good. 


There's only oneCracker 
Jack—Be sure you get it. 
Your neighborhood dealer who 


sells candy will appreciate 
your Cracker Jack patronage 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, 
Angelus Marshmallows and other 
**RELIABLE’’ Confections. 


Chicago and Brooklyn 




















orchestra dance music. 


Saxophone Book Free 





eer 


The Saxophone is the most popular of all instruments today. It 
_ Opens up wonderful social and business opportunities for young men and 
women. Unrivaled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big demand for 
Most beautiful of all wind instruments. 

Easy for the beginner — you can learn to play the scale in one hour’s practice 
and take your place in a band or orchestra in 90 days. 
Saxophones and makes more of these instruments than all other manufacturers together. 
Send your name for a free copy of the most wonderful 
Book on the Saxophone ever published. Tells you 


when to use Saxophone— singly, in quartettes, in_sextettes or in 
cello parts, and things you would like to know. 
each model of the Saxophone family. 








Pupils of Mrs. Katheya Thempeon | Higham, Los Angeles, ‘Cal. 


True-Tone 
Saxophones 





Buescher is the oldest maker of 


2 band; how to transpose 
It illustrates and describes the virtues of 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 
With all its wonderful volume, the Buescher-Grand Cornet is 
exceptionally easy to blow. Its “‘Split-No-Tone’’ Bell is an 
exclusive and patented feature. 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 
You can order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days in 
your own home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, 
pay for it on easy payments. Illustrated Catalog of True- 
Tone Band and Orchestra Instruments sent free. (10) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
400 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
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Westy gave me a sly wink and said, “If 
you can’t do a thing, do it anyway.” 

Pee-wee stood on the shore with a scowl 
on his face watching them. The girls were 
Grace Bentley and another one they called 
Pug Peters. They have awful funny nick- 
names for each other, girls do. They flopped 
against shore about fifty feet from where 
they intended to land, and they giggled as if 
they thought it was a lot of fun. 

“This boat reminds me of a balky horse,” 
Pug Peters said, 

“It reminds me of a pin wheel,” I told her. 

“Oh, you needn't talk,” she said; “ you 
started to go about five miles south and you 
landed eighty miles west—in your old car.” 

“Scouts aren’t afraid of long distances,” 
I told her; “ they don't bother with little five 
mile runs.” 

“Ts he ready?” Grace Bentley asked. 


‘““\ scout is always ready,” Westy told 
her; “that’s his middle name.” 

“And we're not going to let him row, 
either,” Pug Peters said. 

“Aren't you afraid he'll get dizzy?” I 
said. ‘* Remember, his little head is full of 


recipes; two heaping teaspoonfuls to a half 
a cup of milk———” 

“Never you mind, Walter,” she called to 
Pee-wee (because that’s his real name), ** you 
just get right in.” 

Oh boy! Laugh! I just sat down on the 


bank and began to roar, Pee-wee didn’t care 
anything about rowing. He didn’t care any- 
thing about anything, I guess. He was in a 


state of cromo, or whatever you call it. He 
just got in and sat down in the stern seat as 
if he was going to be executed. 

“Aren't you going to show 
row?” Connie called out, as 
up in the boat, éach with an 
push off. 

But Pee-wee wasn't going to 
anything. 

* We'll 
they said. 

Pretty soon they got off and the last we 
saw of Peewee, he was sitting like a nice 
little boy scout on the stern of the boat. Every 
time the boat swerved around in a circle we 
could see his face, all sober and scowling. 
The boat went every which way, one girl giv- 
ing a long pull and the other breaking her 
stroke and almost losing her oar. But what 
cared they, yo, ho? Sometimes the boat 
seemed to be coming back to us, and then we 
could see Scout Harris sitting there with his 
knees together, looking fierce and terrible, 


them how to 
the girls stood 
oar, trying to 


show them 


show him we can do something,” 
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making arrangements to have the scouts of 
Pennsylvania co-operate with the Forestry 
Department in protecting the forests of the 
state from depredations by fire. It has been 
suggested that scout service might take the 
form of prevention of and protection from 
forest fires and the detection and the report- 
ing thereof, fire fighting and public education 
regarding danger of forest fire, reporting of 
violations of fire laws, posting roads, streams 
and woods with literature calling for greater 
care with matches, firearms, etc. Medals for 
meritorious service will be given troops or 
individuai scouts. 


Boy Scouts Not Trappers 

OME publicity has recently been given to 

the question as to whether scouts are en- 
couraged to trapping activities. It will be 
noted that by action of the Executive Board 
of the National Council it was voted that no 
advertisements pertaining to trapping or any 
phase of the fur industry will be permitted 


to appear henceforth in the pages of BOYS’ 
LIFE, Scouts are friends to all harmless 
wild creasures and their pursuit of such 


camera and notebooks, not 
with gun and trap. Remember the sixth Scout 
Law reads: A scout is kind. He is a friend 
to animals. He will not kill nor hurt any liv- 
ing creasure needlessly, but will strive to save 
protect all harmless life. 


should be with 


and 


The *“‘Cabin Boy”’ 

NY scout 12 years of age may become a 
A Cabin Boy by making application to his 
scoutmaster. 

All prospective Seascouts, of whom there 
are a rapidly growing number, will want to 


qualify as “ Cabin Boy’ and take the “Sea 
Promise,” which runs as follows: 
honor I will, as a scout and as a 


On my : 
Cabin Boy, do my best to become proficient 
in Scouting. 

1. To learn swimming and always “BE 
PREPARED ” to render aid to those in need 
in connection with water accidents. 

2. To make it my practice to know the lo- 
eation of the life saving devices on every 
coast and aboard every boat I board; and to 
mentally outline my responsibility in main- 
taining order for myself and shipmates in 
ease of emergency. 

8. To be vigilant and cautious, 
guarding against water accidents. 

4. To co-operate with the responsible au- 
thorities for the observance of all regulations 
for the conduct and safety of boats and ever 


always 


_ National Council Official News 


(Concluded from page 30) Z 
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like Billikins with a grouch. The 
wasn’t much of a joke to him, 

We allowed about an hour and a half for 
hiking around through the woods. We didn’t 
think it would take that long, but we knew 


rowing 


the land was low and we guessed that the 
lake might run into marshes. Safety first, 


sut we found a trail in the woods and jt 
was easy going. So the way it happened, we 


got to Camp Smile Awhile a little before 
twelve instead of at one. It was lucky for 
Camp Smile Awhile that reinforcements 
reached the bloody scene in time to save 
the day—I mean the dinner. 

The first thing we saw was a good sized 
tent and the next—oh, Christopher Colum. 


bus, what a sight! Talk about the West 
Front! 

There were girls sitting all around on the 
ground, simply screaming. Close to the fire 
place, that was made out of stones, stood Pee 
wee with a great big white apron right down 
to his feet. 

* It—it—would 
hadn't tripped,” 
could happen 

“Look at him,” 
“only look at him. 
of a perfect day.” 

All over his hair was yellow stuff, 
there was flour on his face and all 
stockings and shoes. There were big black 
smootches on his face, too. He had a can 
in one hand and a girls’ curling iron in the 
other and a big greasy frying pan under one 
arm. 

We were about a hundred feet off, among 
the trees, and we just stood there staring and 
trying not to scream. 

“This is terrible,” 
you suppose happened? 

“What's he doing with the curling iron?” 
Wig whispered. 

I just leaned against a tree 
and shook till my head ached. 

I said, “I don’t know what he’s doing with 
the curling iron, but I think—wait a minute 
till I can speak —oh, oh, oh —I think he 
tripped over the apron while he was trying 
to flop an omelet and the omelet came down 
on his head. thao 


have been all right if I 
we heard him say; “that 








I said to the 
He looks like 


fellows: 
the end 


and 
over his 


Westy said; ‘‘ what do 


and shook 


Don't speak to me! 
*TIe’s suffering from shell shock or some- 
thing,’ Connie said. 
“Not shell shock, 
him; “this is—gh 
what become of the 


omelet shock,” I told 
eh—astly. I wonder 


ch—ch—ch—icken ? 








(To be continued in July BOYS’ LIFE.) 
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seek to preserve the motto of the sea, “ Wom- 
en and Children first.” 

Upon passing this test a suitable badge 
will be awarded, to be worn on the uniform. 


Scout Reservations and Camps 

HE National Council Meeting brought out 

much interesting and practical discussion 
of camping methods and experience. Bir 
mingham reports a scout reservation of 106 
acres of wooded hills, which has been divided 
into 40-foot lots, each of which is assigned 
to a scout troop. The boys cut their logs and 


build their own cabins, of which twelve or 
more have been already completed, some of 
them quite elaborate structures and all of 
them distinctly livable. These cabins are 
used for week-end and over-night hikes as 
well as for the longer summer outings. It is 
an all-the-year-round camping place. Buffalo 


scouts have a fifty-acre camp site fifty miles 
from town and are planning to have a number 
of “hike cabins” within four or five miles 
from town which can be used for week-end 
purposes. Joliet Council has a cabin and a 
house built on a lot about five acres a few 
miles out from town, and also a_ permanent 
camp site thirty miles away. They also con- 
template the establishment of still another 
camp on Lake Michigan, two hundred miles 


away. 
A Boy Scout Hero 
TAR SCOUT HAROLD STROHMEYER of 


Troop No, 3, Kansas City, has just been 
cited for bravery by the City Council for his 
courageous fight with four bandits who re- 
cently attempted to hold up the bank where 
Strohmeyer works. His deed received consid- 
erable publicity at the time of the attempted 
robbery, but the fact that he was a Boy Scout 
did not come out until last week, when 
through efforts of members of the local scout 
council, the City Council passed a resolution 
commending him for his bravery and author- 
izing the Mayor to present him with a gold 
medal. 


Offers of Hospitality to Scouts on 
‘Seeing America”’ Trip 

HE Far Western Travelers’ Association, 

wishing to create an interest in America 
on the part of grown-ups, has decided that 
the best way to accomplish this purpose is to 
begin on the boys. Accordingly they are send 
ing five Boy Scouts of Greater New York on 
a trip this summer to the National Parks in 
the West. Mr. J. B. Patton, president of the 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Every Real Boy! 


Needs wid of these Wonderful 


Robbins 


Electric 


Telephones 


Get areal genuine pa Buynow. Your 
private phone! Thousands of fellows like you 
havethem. And what fun they have! 


a Choose NOW Which 
One YOU Want 


We want every boy to make a 

= choice between these two won- 

derful phone sets, Decide now! 
—which will you order? 


Robbins 
TelephoneSet 


The boys’ pac Used every- 
where. Indoors and out, Upstairs to 
downstairs — house to 


house. Carries voice = 
fectly—practical an 
Structive. Co 

plete, 2receivers, 2trans- 


mitters and 100’ feet of 
wire for 60 foot line. Does 
















to please or money 
refunded. Per Set «+ - 


Robbins Wall Telephone 














Looks and works like a 
regular Bell phone. Has | soe 
“‘eall’’ like wireless buz- Ups T. 
zer. Set comes complete ps 100 
—2 phones, with 300 feet 
wire for 100 foot line. C 
Very strong. and service- 
able. Oak finished and 
Pp ssed j 
steel. Full — 7 
instruc- $e) 
tions. Up &Y 
and work- 
ing in just i 
a moment. :” Ga 
Guaran- r * os 
teed! Com- s¥ 
plete, only ° 

















Order NOW Direct! 


Get busy! Send your order NOW! Make one of these won- 
derful telephones yours today! Run Jt dry batteries,2for short 
istances. For longer uae ordinary door bell wire and more 
batteries (4 at 1,000 fee Independent of other power. 
Most fun you ever had. Send money order, a or get dad’s 
check. Order from this advertisement today. NOW! 


FRE With each shene~Bulitiins 


Telephone Manual for Boys 


THEROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1807 North Central Park Avenue Chicago, Ill. 











MRS. MULLINER, President of 
the CAMP FIRE GIRLS greatly 
enjoyed our CAMP FIRE COFFEE, 
which retails at 48 cents per pound 
in one, two or five-pound bags. 

50 or 100 pounds are packed in 
one case. 


100 POUNDS BRINGS IN $48. 


We offer Groups of Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls one case for $44. 

Less 10% for payment within 10 
days after receipt of goods. 

NET COST TO YOU $39.60. 
This Gives Your Girls a Profit of $8.40 
Payable in P. O. Money Orders. 

We prepay Express charges. 
LOTOS TEA CONCERN 


; Warner M. Van Norden, 

Sixty-Two South Street, New York City 
FOR SIX YEARS, we have furnished thous- 
ands of Groups of CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
with CAMP FIRE COCOA of the same 


high grade, without increase in price. 























Association, is receiving cordial offers of co- 
operation from state officials and civic asso- 
ciations which desire to show hospitality to 
the visiting scouts. 


President of the Chicago Council 
Is Glad He Is a Scout. 
R. ROBERT J. THORNE, president of 
the Chicago Local Council, said recent- 
ly: “ The realization that I am doing some- 
thing for some one else makes me the happi- 
est man in Chicago. Any man who has inti- 
mate contact with the Boy Scouts finds that 
it warms and enlarges his heart. My only 
regret is that I was not a boy forty years 
later so that I could have been a Boy Scout.” 


‘‘Buck’’ Taylor Helps Scouts to 
Wild West Stunts. 
‘é UCK” TAYLOR, who was for many 

years with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show, has a tract of land near State College, 
Pennsylvania, where he entertains Boy Scouts 
of the neghborhood and gives them instruc- 
tion in the art of lasso throwing and other 
interesting circus feats, 


Message From Smyrna. 
HE following letter has just been received 
at the National Council Headquarters 
from the Armenian Boy Scouts Association : 

“We, the Armenian Boy Scouts of Smyrna, 
extend to our brother scouts of America a 
cordial greeting for the first new year of our 
existence, 

“Jt is our hope, after all the persecutions 
that we as Armenians have suffered, to build 
up for our people such an organization as 
your own, the Boy Scouts of America,” 


St. Louis Scouts Build Two 
Thousand Bird Houses. 

HE birds in the neighborhood of St. Louis 

have had their housing problems reduced 
to lowest terms by the act of t:e Boy Scouts 
of St. Louis, who, as a result of a contest 
which closed March 25th, provided 2,508 
splendidly built bird houses, which have been 
placed in the public parks and other reserves. 
The winning troop, pictured elsewhere in 
this issue, turned out 651 bird houses. Scout 
Executive Simmons writes that much inter- 
est was roused locally not only in the bird 
house building which it is proposed to make 
an annual Good Turn event, but also in the 
scouts themselves, 

It has been suggested that other cities 
might undertake similar contests, prizes 
being possibly offered by local bird socicties, 
womans’ clubs or other institutions interested 
in the welfare of our small feathered friends 
who are so valuable to us as insect destroyers 
as well as for their beauty and song. 


‘The pam . Wrench 


(Continued from page 17) 
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snapped at it like a pickerel for a minnow. 
“About here’s not only where you apologize 
but make good, Mr. Nick Carter, the de- 
tective. I’m no thief but I’m some blood- 
thirsty little blackmailer and this is my busy 
day. You row ashore, take your bike, ride 
to the nearest store and get candy enough 
for the gang, or I spill this whole tale.” 

Herb saw that he was trapped. For once 
his vaunted resourcefulness deserted him. 
Ile hadn’t the courage to face the music he 
was sure Nat would provide, and he did 
have the two dollars Joe Emerson had forced 
on him. He hated to buy secrecy at such 
cost, but duty demanded it. If Nick told all 
that had occurred, not a clue would be left. 
“T’ll do it,” he agreed, a trifle dejectedly, 
“but I'm going to find that wrench.” 


“Go find that candy first,” advised Nat: 
“T can use a lot.” 
HE two hours’ ride to the store gave 


Herb plenty of time for thought but that 
was about all, He couldn't see where he was 
to turn next, where he could pick up a new 
clue. Go over the characters of his friends 
as he would, he could find no flaws. Some- 
thing must be wrong with the deductive sys- 
tem. He would have been sure of it had it 
not been for the actual disappearance of the 
silver wrench. But that could not have van- 
ished without some physical assistance, 

He was even more quiet than usual during 
supper, and it was not until the camp fire 
was roaring that he produced the box of 
candy. ‘“ Got a treat for you chaps,” he said 
modestly. 


They accepted it with a yell. It was Nat, 


his mouth full of chocolate creams, who 
made the first semi-intelligible observation. 


Herb,” he ob- 
didn’t have 
raise the 


were broke, 
served. “Said yesterday you 
but twenty cents. Where'd you 
price of all this candy?” 

“That's my business.” 

“Sure! I was just curious,” 

There was something in the carelessness 
of his tone which made Bud Hodgkins stiffen 
suddenly. “Bring the candy up with you, 
Nick?” he asked. 

“ No. Sought it this afternoon.” 

“Wish I had your credit,” sighed 


“Thought you 


Nat. 











gy time again! We played 


today, on their field—the first game of the 


season. And it was some game. 


“We fellows rode over on our bikes—we all have 


New Departure Coaster Brakes, you 


though it was quite some hike we didn’t mind it a 


In fact— it was all the more fun. 


bit. 





Edgewood 


know—and 


WE ARE SUPPORTING THE 
NATIONAL PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


“No matter where you want to go a bike with a 


New Departure Coaster Brake is the best way of getting there. 


You have all the fun of a dandy 


ride without getting tired, for the New Departure takes all the hard work out of cycling. 


“It never gets out of order or refuses to work—it’s always on the job. And it makes your 
bicycle the safest vehicle on the road, because it will let you stop smoothly and easily in less 
than a wheel’s length any time you want to.’ 


You'll find the finest bicycles eee with the New Departure Coaster Brake—or you can 


have one put on your old whee 


Write us for the story of what a New Departure equipped bicycle did for one boy, and we'll 
mail you at once a copy of “‘Billy’s Bicycle Triumphs.” 


The New Departure Mfg. Co. 


Bristol, Conn. 





“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 




















De Forest Simplified 
Radio Receiving Sta- 
tion. 
“Honey-Comb” Tun- 
ing Coils, Crystal De- 


tector, Condenser, 
Aerial and Ground. 
Everything Complete. 
Ask your Electrical 


Dealer for it or send 


for the Book. 


tical, 
They 


nections. 


LEE Del 
451 


There’s no fun like a wireless. 
Radio Receiving Station and you can get wireless 
news from everywhere. 
scientific and 
contain 
Audion Detector, Honey Comb Tuning Coils, Con- 
densers, Head Telephones s, Aerial, and Ground con- 


It’s easy, 
expensively and build up as you progress. 
out more about it now— 


1397 Sedgwick Avenue, 
“OREST, 
ord 


Get a Wireless 
Set This Summer! 


Get a DeForest 


DeForest sets are prac- 
easy to set up and operate. 


everything necessary; Crystal or 


Everything ready to put up and operate. 
with a DeForest set. You can start in- 
Find 


GET THIS BOOK 





Gives fuH details and much 
valuable information about Radio. 
Sent postpaid for 10 cents in ———--\ 
stamps. DeForest Apparatus is ere 
sold by leading Electrical dealers. HowtoSetUp An 
Ask your dealer for these sets. Amateur Radio 
Receiving Station 
DEFOREST RADIO ee AND 
TELEGRAPH CO. 
Inventors and Gantamunne of High Grad 





Apparatus 

New York City. 
Inc., Western Distributors 
San Franctsco, Cal. 


Radio 














Street, 
































or Girls’ 
Expert advice cn_all the best camps. 


camps. 


FREE CATALOG Boys’ 


School catalog. Write 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 


1102 Times Bdg., New York 1515 Masonic Bidg., Chicago 


Also | 


Thie ai 








Toledo, 








122 Sypher Bidg., 


SYPHER MFG. CO., 








Oh B a Build — —d 


Ohie 
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9006 Set—$10 


The popular $10 set ($15 in 
Canada) has special gears and 
pinions to make the fine 
geared speedster shown above. 
Then there are sets at $6.50 
and $15 ($9.75 and $22.50 
in Canada). The $15 set also 
makes toys with runners, for 
winter. 











e 
= are big handsome tires that make 


bike float on air. 


You are safe in selecting any Federal for service. 


the Federal dealer. 





- THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 


Build your own wheel toys 
You can certainly have fun with these cracker- 
jack Outdoor Wheel Toy outfits. With only a 
screw driver and a wrench for tools, you can 


build almost every kind of an outdoor toy with 
You can make strong, speedy gliders, 
speedsters, 


wheels. 
coasters, wagons, 
thing new every week, 


Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy 

Each wheel toy outfit contains a set of real 
steel disc wheels—the finest and strongest kind 
of wheels—axles, plates, bars, seat, angle irons, 
nuts and bolts, It’s very easy to put them 
together. 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE fREE—Write today for 2 
copy of our boys’ monthly magazine, full of fine 
stories, articles in sports, etc., complete Gilbert 
Toy catalog and facts about the free Gilbert 
Engineering Institute for Boys. All free. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
128 Blatchley Ave. New Haven, Conn. 
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Of Illinois 


Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 












“Oh, perhaps, you did pay cash for it and 
were just doing the tight wad act when I 
tried to borrow that quarter.” 

“TI didn't have a quarter then, Nat.” 

itd Oh ed 

Too late, Nick Carter realized his break. 
He saw Nat rise slowly, step over to Bud and 
talk with him in an undertone. In a moment 
the two came back to the fire. ‘‘ Ordinarily 
it wouldn’t be any of my business, Herb,” 
Bud began soberly, “ but now I guess it is. 
If you didn't have any money yesterday, 
how'd you get any to pay for this candy to- 
day?” 

“ I—I——-”._ He _ faltered, stopped.. How 
could he tell them how he had gotten those 
two dollars from Joe? He couldn’t say he had 
suspected him of being a thief. He saw Joe 
watching him and was sure Joe thought him 
not only a thief, but a defaulter. 

“Tell us,” insisted Nat. 

“I—I can’t.” 

“There has been a silver wrench lost 
here,” Nat went on coldly. “Some of us 
have suspected others of having taken it. 
You offered to find that wrench. Have you?” 

“ha” 

“Then where did you get that money?” 

“TI won't tell you.” 


AT stepped close to him and looked him 

straight in the eye. ‘“‘ Herb,” he an- 
nounced, “ you’ve always blown a lot ‘about 
how much you've read up on detective work. 
Ilow does this situation line up according to 
your literary theories?” 

Herb tried to speak but only succeeded in 
gulping. 

*Doesn’t look very good, does it? What 
would you say yourself if a valuable wrench 
had disappeared, and, later, a fellow who 
had said he hadn't but twenty cents, bought 
a two dollar box of candy and paid cash for 
i 

“T don’t know what I could say,” he fal- 
tered. 

“I didn’t ask what you could, but what 
you would say.” 

“Just what you fellows think,” he blurted, 
“But I f 

“Hold on,” commanded 
“Let's take that part first. 





Nat sharply. 
How do you 


1 
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know what we think?” 

“You can only think one thing—that | 
stole the wrench and sold it for two dollars,” 

“Um! So? That’s what you'd call ‘de. 
ductive reasoning,’ I suppose. Pleasant sort 
of stuff. Glad I’m not full of it. Glad, for 
your sake, the rest of the crowd have sense 
enough to leave that sort of stuff alone. 
Now you get this straight, for it’s the way 
we think and you are to think the same way 
in future. We're all friends and friends don’t 
suspect each other, no matter how dark 
things look, There isn’t a fellow here but 
you who has the least idea that you swiped 
that wrench. But I'll bet your warped rea- 
soning has half-convinced you that you did, 
You’re just chump enough to say you can’t 
dodge the evidence.” 

“T can’t,” confessed Herb, utterly con- 
fused. 

“But you didn’t do it.” 

“Of course I didn’t.” 

“And you didn’t steal two dollars, 
you?” 

“Ra” 

“Of course you didn’t. You wouldn’t be 
a By Bike member if you were that sort, 

“ But the wrench is gone,”’ he gulped. 

“Say!” Nat exploded. ‘*‘Do you see that 
light on the trees? I deduct from it that an 
automobile is coming down here. Why it's 
coming, I’m going to wait to find out, 
That’s a blamed good habit.” 

“Oh, Bud!” hailed a voice from up the 
road. 

“Tt’s my father,” exclaimed Hodgkins, 
“Wonder what's happened.” 

“Wait and hear before you worry,” ad- 
vised Nat. 

“Hello, fellows!” Mr. Hodgkins stopped 
his car at the edge of the clearing. “It was 
such a nice night I thought I’d drive up and 
relieve Bud’s mind about your silver wrench, 
You left it on the hall table when you came 
away, son.” 

Herb Carter sat down with an abrupt sud- 
denness which took no account of the fact 
that there was nothing between him and the 
ground. ‘“ Then it wasn’t stolen at ali!” he 
gasped. “Say, fellows, if I ever say ‘ detec- 
tive’ again, rough-house me in earnest, I'm 
off that stuff!” 


did 
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and said he wouldn't buy me another until 
it was Worn out. 

Your Uncle Ted made a lot of cheap re- 
marks about rugs, which I put down to jeal- 
ousy and general sore headedness because, 
the day before, I had made him pay me a 
dollar he had owed me for six months. Even 
Grandma Haskins vowed it looked more like 
a crazy quilt than a suit of clothes and I 
was feeling pretty blue until my mother 
made them lay off. 

Next morning, I started for school full of 
pride in my new clothes, for I was sure my 
folks didn’t know a nobby suit when they 
saw it, although there were nobs enough on 
that one for a blind man to see, 


ED had sneaked out ahead of me, though, 

and when I reached the school yard 1 
was greeted with cries of “rug” and “ Good 
morning, your Royal Highness!” and ‘“ How’s 
Gov. Harrison this morning?” Ted had told 
them all, 

On my way home I met old Jed Bigelow in 
the square driving a green horse. Just as 
that horse came along side of me he shied, 
and then ran away, throwing Jed into the 
ditch and ripping a wheel off his buggy. I 
always thought it was a piece of paper that 
did the trick, but Jed swore it was the suit 
and threatened to send the constable after me. 

How I hated that suit! At the end of 
two days I would never have worn it again, 
but my father hid my other clothes and would 


only let me wear them to church on Sundays, 
Then I did me best to spoil it by wrestling 
and playing football in it, but the cloth was 
about an inch thick, it wouldn’t tear and 
mud came off it like cheap blacking comes 
off a pair of shoes. 

First, I tried to trade it to every boy in 
the village, next I offered to give it away, 
then I even went so far as to offer Snooper 
White a guinea pig and two rabbits if he'd 
take it, but nothing doing. That suit was 
proscribed, excommunicated, the Indian sign 
was hung on it and no boy in Epping would 
have dared to wear it, 

Finally, at the end of a month, my mother 
came to my rescue and sent it to the poor in 
Boston, and I want to state right here that 
its probably still being worn somewhere in 
the slums of that city, for it never would 
wear out. It was the only indestructible suit 
ever made. 

Of course I know that as end on the foot- 
ball team you have a certain position to up- 
hold and I want you to always look well 
dressed: but I do wish you would try to 
choose clothes that I can’t hear before you 
turn the corner, and, by the way, Ted, every- 
thing’s going up except your marks. Now 
the football season’s over perhaps you'll have 
more time to study. I’d try it if I were you, 
it can’t hurt you any. 

Your affectionate father. 

WILLIAM SOULE, 








Yarns by the Old Man 


(Concluded from page 26) 
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bouquet on parlor table. Tom (Classical) 
drinks the aquarium and I (framer) drink 
the bouquet water. Mine is flavored with 


dahlia roots and faded spinach, but I wish 
here to testify that of all liquids that ever 
moistened a parched lip, 
drink was the best. 

Joe found the owner and a cistern, 
all took turns at the copper bucket. 


that dark, dank 


We 
This 











water was ice cold and we were all on our 
second gallon when Antonio appears: 

“No! No! Stop—stop—(in Italian) 
stop! Draughts, after droughts are fatal!” 
(Free and illiterate translation). 

We are torn away from the cold bucket— 
from the well—given driblets of water in a 
spoon, thereafter, But we all three lived! 
We were young! 
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Old Jim Johnson of Antioch-ills.— 
(And his long son Frank’s all wool, no 
frills) — 
Well, he runs the best hunter’s 
lodge on sixteen lakes, 
And he’s there with the goods when 
the trouble breaks! 


If you want a chicken dinner, there’s a 
chicken on the roost, 

If your motor won’t bark, he’s there 
with a boost; 


What Jim don’t know about boats. 


ain’t known— 
And mighty few ducks from his 
gun have flown. 


The fish in the Chain hug the keel of 
his boat, 
*Cause they dassent be seen when Jim’s 
afloat; 
He knows what a water-craft is 
like when it’s good, 
And every darned boat he’s got is 
CYPRESS wood! 


——WM. ARGYLE QUAYLE 





For Free Fepee Boat Book, with 116 pages, 29 pictures, 


16 charts, and big cupploment. 5 just write the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers Assn., 1294 Hibernia Bank ~—_: New Orleans, 


La., or 1294 Heard “National Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





“Mary M.,” plying Northern lakes in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. "All Cypress—“because the owner knows.” 
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Styte 4—Boys 
from 8 toA8& 


Style B— (belt) 
for little brothers 


Boys: Follow dad and support your pants 
man-fashion. Wear thestaunch,lightelastic 


REG . U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A Support for Rants and Hose 
4 
AGES 44018 


Kazoo is the manly, neat and botherless way of 
keeping pants up, stockings smooth, shoulders erect. 
Saves Mothers washing, mending, button sewing. 
At Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing and Notion Departments; or write us, $1.00 and $1.25 
Send for our Booklet “For Real Boys” 
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Boys, Here is the Bike Lamp 
For Your Night Rides 


Night riding is real sport when 

your bike is equipped with the 

Delta bicvele lamp. Ilere is a 

lamp fer you that shoots a clear ® 
white beam hundreds of feet up the road—it’s as strong as the light on 
any automobile. 


No bother with oil and matches. Just a quick click of the switch and you're 
ready. The Delta bike lamp is handsomely finished in baked-in black enamel, 
uses long-lasting No. 6 battery, is equipped with moisture-proof switch. You 
ean attach the lamp to your bike by just a few turns of the wing nuts and it 


is on tightly, never to rattle or become loosened. Get your Delta bike lamp now 


Model 27 single cell. Sent complete postpaid for 
$2.40. Order from nearest dealer or send direct 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
170 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 


World’s standard for batteries and electric lamps 
for hand use, and bicycles, boats and buggies. 


Branches: New York City, Times Bldg., Times Square; San 
Francisco, Rialto Bldg. Winnipeg, Canada, 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Thunder Beast 


(Continued from page 11) 


under the stress of great anxiety or even 
fear, and when he drew aside and showed 
the beginnings of a narrow, trodden path 
lerding away from the trail, the others 
paused to ask no questions but made haste 
to follow him in silence. 

The path was just wide enough for them 
to move in single file, but it was hard 
packed as if from constant use. They 
thread the jungle everywhere, forming the 
only means the natives have, save water, of 
going from place to place, 


| ae a mile and more Imboza swung along 
it with an easy, swinging stride which 
Ted, weary and sweating, envied intensely. 
He envied the other’s nakedness, too, and 
that smooth ripple of muscles beneath the 
dark skin. If only he could have flung off 
his clothes and that hateful pack, which 
seemed to weigh about a thousand pounds, 
it would be like having a new lease of 
life. 

Suddenly the 
listening intently. 
over one shoulder, 

** Poison Ones come,” he 


headman paused and stood 
Then he glanced back 


whispered. ‘Must 
make haste.” 

There followed a period of stress—how 
long or short it was he never knew—the re- 
membrance of which Ted felt would never 
leave him. It was one long horror of pant- 
ing breath, of tortured muscles, of weariness 
so dead and dragging that it seemed quite 
certain each step would be his last. But in 
spite of everything he did not pause—he 
dared not. For Fear, scourging as a whip- 
lash, trod close upon his heels and drove 
him on. 

There came a time at last when his stum- 
bling running had grown quite mechanical, 
when the changing panorama of jungle 
growth on either side swam in a dizzy mist. 
Mouth open, parched lips glued against his 
teeth, hot, staring eyes set straight ahead 
he saw nothing save the black, moving fig- 
ure of the Lunda headman. Even the slith- 
ery, snaky sound of arrows piercing the 
heavy undergrowth had no longer power to 
make his heart leap. The roar of Nelson’s 
shotgun came to him vaguely as if from a 
great distance, but it did not make him 
pause. Imboza kept on and he followed dog- 
gedly, quite unaware that ahead the jungle 
had begun to lighten. 

He was thus unprepared for the great glare 
of light that smote suddenly on him like a 
physical blow. On either hand the dark 
shadows seemed to slide smoothly back as 
if on rollers; the hot sun blazed into his 
eyes painfully. He staggered forward a 
few steps and then realized that they were 
on a river bank. Imboza bent over 
a heavy log canoe lifting something. . . . 
It was the body of a negro, limp, sprawling, 
curiously swollen. . . . A moment later 
Ted saw that another lay close to the water's 
edge. . . . The limbs were twisted, the 
face hideously contorted, and in the bloated 
there were stuck—two frail, short 


body 
shafts 


AT almost the next minute, it seemed, the 
4 boy was crouching in the bow of the 
canoe and they were out in the middle of 
the narrow river. Behind him Imboza bent 
low over his paddle; further back Pat 
wielded another, the sweat streaming down 
his flushed face. In the stern lay Nelson, 
gun in hand, his eyes riveted on the wooded 
banks where presently appeared vague, shad- 
owy figures, dwarfed, stunted, which ran 
along on either side, keeping for the most 
part safe in the shelter of the jungle. 

For a time no one had breath to waste in 
talk, but after a while, in scraps and 
snatches, the headman explained what at first 
had seemed a miracle. The flight of the 
panic-stricken porters had lasted, it appeared, 
for several days. Even then none of them 
world listen to Imboza's suggestion that thev 
await the appearance of the white men, whom 
he felt sure would follow if they escaped the 
Thunder Beast. They were determined to make 
their way back to the coast at once and in the 
end Imboza, dominated by a combination of 
loyalty and unwillingness to sacrifice his pay, 
was left alone. He was afraid to go back to 
meet them, and it wes while lingering in the 
neighborhood of the trail that the forest was 
suddenly invaded by the Poison Ones 

Whence they came or whither they were 
going the headman had no idea. He only 
knew that suddenly one morning they seemed 
to be all about him and in a panic he hid 
himself near the river, determined when night 
fell to swim across and escape tat way. 
While there he witnessed the ambush of the 
two blacks in the canoe, and at the same 
time discovered that there were pygmies on 
the other side of the stream as well. 

This had happened that very morning. 
Within an hour there was a sudden bustle 
and scurrying about among the little people, 
anc presently most of those on this side of 
the stream vanished to the south. 


Imboza‘s first impulse was to fly in the ea. 
noe, even though the river flowed in quite the 
opposite direction from the coast. Then he 
realized the canoe was too heavy for one pad 
dle; alone he could not make speed enongh 
to escape the pygmies on the other shore, who 
might easily have boats in which to pursue, 
Apparently he had no recourse save to stay 
in hiding until the swarm of invaders passed 
on, as they were sure to do before very long, 
Having spent an hour or two getting a meal of 
wild fruit in the jungle, he lay down to sleep 
and was awakened by a distant gunshot. In 
a flash the explanation of that sudden depar- 
ture southward of the Poison Ones came to 
him. He spent a few-moments in worried 
cogitation and then decided to slip along the 
jungle trail and reconnoitre. 


V HAT followed they all knew, and it now 

appeared that they were by no means 
out of danger. For the moment they were 
safe. By keeping to the middle of the river 
they were just out of range of arrows from 
either side. But they did not dare to land and 
at any time a narrowing of the stream by even 
a score of feet would bring them into peril. 

There seemed nothing for it but to keep on 
as they were, trusting to luck that the river 
would not decrease in width until such a time 
as the pygmies wearied of their fruitless 
clase. They were a nomadic people of very 
low intelligence, and Nelson was hopeful of 
their growing soon discouraged. 

Unfortunately he quite underestimated 
their persistence. Dominated by Heaven only 
knows what impulse of greed or desire for 
vengeance, the Poison Ones hung on their 
flank like a horde of vicious, angry hornets. 
Morning after morning found them slinking 
along through the jungle on either side, 
rarely showing themselves, sparing now even 
of the deadly arrows, but always there— 
waiting in the background for some lucky 
chance which would deliver the beleaguered 
party into their hands. 

The plight of the latter may easily be 
imagined. With no means of making fire, 
their food was eaten raw from tins; for drink 
they had only the ‘warm, brackish river 
water. Penned up by day and night in the 
narrow confines of the canoe, it was possible 
for only one at a time to relax his cramped 
limbs. <All day long the fierce tropical sun 
beat down out of a cloudless sky; at night 
poisonous mists surrounded them and clouds 


of stinging insects tortured their broken 
rest. And through it all, growing hourly 


graver and more disquieting, there loomed a 
possibility beside which even such discom- 
forts became as nothing. 

The river flowed sluggishly. but almost 
undeviatingly, in a southeasterly direction. 
They were, as a matter of fact, being car- 
ried, not only back into the region from 
which they’ had just fled, but, what was 
worse, even further into that vast. myst:- 
rious, central part of Africa which is almost 
entirely unknown to civilization. What lay 
before them even Imboza had no idea. Pat- 
terson had once skirted the southern order 
of thig wilderness; both men were familiar 
with countless legends of its secrets Sut 
none of them really knew anything definite 
about the country save one disturbing fact: 
it was precisely this direction that the mon- 
strous Thunder Beast had taken that night 
two weeks ago when he plowed through their 
camp and vanished into blackness. 


OR a time no one ventured to speak of 

what was on his mind. After all, in 
these thousands of square miles of wilder 
ness the chances of a second meeting with the 
nightmare horror were remote. But as they 
penetrated further and further into the un- 
known, an increasing sense of nervous ap- 
prehension became apparent in all four. And 
finally it developed that what each one sup- 
posed was confined solely to his own 
thoughts, had been as prominent all this 
time ir the minds of the other three. 

A serious consultation took place that 
nizht as they drifted slowly along throug) 
th> purple darkness. All day the river had 
been widening, until at dusk it was over 
twice its former breadth. No faintest out- 
line of either shore came to them through the 
mist. They might have been floating on the 
bosom of an inland sea, miles from land, 
and the situation suggested to Ford Patter- 
son’s fertile brain a possible, though hazard- 
ous, means of escaping from the Poison Peo 
p.:e 

“They can’t see us any more than we can 
see them,” he explained. ‘“*Now, sunpose 
tomorrow we keep straight ahead all Gay as 
usual. They'll trail us, of course, and when 
night comes they'll keep on going as they've 
done every night so as to be up with us in 
the morning. But what will happen if the 
minute it’s full dark we turn about and pad- 
dle up-stream?” 

“By Jove!” murmured Nelson, a note of 
enthusiasm in his tired voice. ‘“ That migat 
work, Ford. We'll pass them in the «atk, 
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GREAT 
STORY OF ALASKA 


In the old Klondike gold rush days, Jack, a full 
blooded Airedale Terrier, followed his master 
up from the States, to Dyea and Skagway, to 
Dawson—and to Nome. Up back of Nome he 
died—to save the life of the master he loved. 
On much of the trip he had helped pull the 
sledge, through the bitter cold and ice and 
snow 

This great story is the talk of the day and is 
one of the most truly realistic animal stories 
ever written. It will bring tears to the eyes— 
yet gladness to the heart; and it is impossible 
for anyone to pick up the book without reading 
it from cover to cover. 
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OF 
JACK 


By J. Horace Lytle 


DON'T MISS 
THIS BOOK 


Besides the lead story, there are six others— 
seven in all—and every one a wonder 
story of heart-gripping interest. 

The book is very handsomely and at- 
tractively bound in cloth, and  extensive- 
ly illustrated with interesting scenes of 
the North—and the various settings where the 
other stories are laid. If you love dogs, you 
must not miss Mr. Lytle’s remarkable book. 
The same is equally true if your chief interest 
is purely from the story standpoint. 
Don't delay getting your copy of THE STORY 
OF JACK. Ask your Book Dealer to order it 
for you if he does not have it in stock. The 
price is only $1.50. Add 10c. for postage 
and order direct from us if your dealer cannot 
give you prompt service. 


The Pettibone-McLean Company 


Publishers Dayton, Ohio 
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NEVERLEAK 
TIRE FLUID 


30 cents worth in each tire is a sure 
Protection against leaks. Stops them 
on the run. No trouble, no delay. 
Li Actually preserves the rubber 
& and fabric. Alakes tires wear 
ia twice as long. At all dealers. 
4 Get the genuine 
Neverleak. Don't de- 
lay. 






Buffalo Specialty 
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both going in opposite directions 


” 


and with 
we'd be miles apart by morning. 

“What’s more, they wouldn’t know 
whether we were ahead or behind,” added 
Pat; ‘‘and they’d waste a lot more time de- 
ciding which. Of course, we’d be paddling 
against the current ad 

“But that hasn't been strong any part of 





the way,” cut in Ted. “Here you can 
hardly feel it. Gee, Pat! I move we try it. 
I—I don’t like what may be ahead of us.” 


Imboza added his approval to the scheme. 
He was not sure of its success, but he, two, 
was in a state bordering panic as to what 
might lie ahead. After all, a certain danger 
was better than the unknown, and before 
settling down for the night, they had per- 
fected every detail of their plan. 

Ted Graham was particularly delighted at 
the cutcome of it all. He had tae first watch 
that night and as he reclined in the stern, 
one hand resting on the steering paddle, now 
almost useless, he was conscious of a relaxa- 
tion and relief from mental strain such as 
he had not known for many days. 

The feeling made him drowsy and once or 
twice he dozed briefly, to awake with a start 


and a sense of chagrin. But each time he 
found the canoe floating placidly along 
through the mist exactly as it would drift. 


he told himself, without a single quiver of 
the loosely lashed paddle. The result was in 
evitable. Presently his eyes closed again 
and this time did not open. Before very long 
he was sleeping heavily. 


E awoke with a start and a queer, in- 
stinctive sense of something strange. 


A gentle breeze had sprung up and was blow- 
ing away the mist. The moon had not yet 
risen but there was a luminous quality to 
the darkness which made him glance guiltily 
at Pat's radiolite watch to find that it was 
past midnight. Then his glance shifted to 
the right and to his dismay he saw that they 
had drifted close to shore, In fact the 
jungle loomed up darkly apparently not more 
than twenty yards away, and with a stifled 
exclamation he thrust the steering paddle 
hard to one side. 

It was a swift, instinctive movement made 
before his eyes had time to take in the 
amazing quality of that growth which lined 
the bank. They were not trees at all, but 
reeds growing straight out of the water. Im- 
mensely tall, incredibly large of girth, they 
towered up straight and branchless in end- 
less ranks, the slender tops moving gently in 
the night breeze. Ted had never seen any- 
thing in the least like them before, and in a 
panic he poked Patterson in the back with 
one foot. 

““T went to sleep, Pat,” he confessed hur- 
riedly as the man sat up sleepily. *‘*I don’t 
know what’s happened to us, but—but just 
look around.” 

Wide awake in an instant, 
about him in astonishment, 

“Gosh!” he muttered. 
know about this!” 

Nelson and Imboza were hastily aroused 
and without delay they paddled the canoe 
further out into the stream. Here by the 
aid of the increasing brightness they saw 
that it was no longer a stream at all. They 
lay in the middle of what seemed like a 
small lake, irregular in shape, with the tall 
reeds surrounding them on every side, though 
the shore near which they had first drifted 
did have a slightly more solid look, like a 
mound or island rising out of a morass. 

“It's a swamp,” said Patterson presently. 
“That stuff looks like papyrus and cane- 
brake, though it’s far bigger than any I've 
ever seen.” He paused a moment. “ I—I 
don’t like it,” he confessed in a slightly un- 
easy tone. “It reminds me too much of that 
swamp I saw down in Barotseland two years 
ago. A chap named Jennings showed it to 
me. You remember the one who told me 
about——"” 

He broke off with an odd catch in his 
breath. From somewhere beyond that impen- 
etrable screen of reeds there came the sound 
of a mighty splash. 

For a space the four occupants of the 
boat might have been turned to stone. It 
was as if they scarcely dared even to 
breathe. Then Imboza’s teeth began to chat- 
ter and Ted gave a queer, strangled sort of 
gasp. 


Ford stared 


“What do you 


VEN then no one spoke. In the growing 
brightness of the rising moon their fig- 
ures were plainly visible. Nelson sat like 
a statue, staring intently into the shadowy 
wastes ahead. Imboza crouched in a stricken 


heap, his shoulders visibly shaking. Pat- 
tersen’s head moved swift:y from side to 
side like a hunted thing seeking cover. He 


was the first to break that ghastly silence. 

“The moon!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“We can’t stay here. The reeds 
might—hide us.” 

“Right,” muttered the Dane. 

He plucked a paddle from Imboza’s nerve- 
less fingers; Ford already had the other in 
his hands. In a moment they had turned the 
canoe and were moving noiselessly across the 
stagnan= water toward the spot where tacy 
had first drifted. 

They reached the outer growth of reeds 
and the boat nosed through them with a soft, 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 
to the wearer. All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


be produced for the price. 
Stampies the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection —< high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is } 4 ( 
his pledge that they are the best in the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
materials, workmanship and style pos- under the direction and supervision of ex- 
sible to produce at the price. Into ——— men, all working with an honest 
every pair go the results of sixty- etermination to make the best shoes for 
seven years experience in making the price that money can buy. The retail 
shoes, dating back to the time when prices are the same everywhere. They 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, cost no more in San Francisco than they 
pegging shoes. do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send. 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. President 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is a — — os co. 
stamped on the sole. If st hes been c = Bhuoseon, a 


or mutilated, BEW F FRAUD. 


T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
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If you want to raise money quickly and 
easily for any special purpose, write to 
me for full particulars of my wonderful 
plan. 


Others are doing it—so can you. 
CLYDE SAUNDERS, 1 Dunbarton Road, Wollaston, Mass. 


This business opportunity is for the individual boy who is ambitious 
to earn money. 
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Boston Garter 
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Boston Garter always scores with the young man 
who really wants to be correctly dressed 


Because it is a Quality Garter— 
Because it is an indispensable accessory to 
good dress. 


Why? 


Because Dad wears them. 





Write this down. When in need of garters ask for Boston Garter. Most 
men do as a matter of course—the two words go so well together. 
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RABBIT SKINS 
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Price Bulletin **W” and free Booklet 
*“How to Raise Rabbits for Profit” 
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158 West 27th Street, New York City 
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slithering scrape that seemed horr’bly loud 
to their strained nerves. Ted bent forward 
from the bow and helped by parting the flex- 
ible canes with both hands. "art of the 
canoe was still out in the open water when 
that appalling splash came again, this time 
distinctly nearer. 

Pushing, pulling, prodding with the pad- 
dles, they managed to thrust the boat for- 
ward a score of yards and then it scraped 
across some mud flats and bumped into some- 
thing solid. It was land, soft and oozy to 
be sure, but still firm enough to bear their 
weight. In feverish haste they disembarked, 
and carrying only the weapons, felt their 
way up a mucky, gradual slope. They gave 
no thought to the Poison Ones.  Insensibly 
they felt that even if these dared venture 
into the swamp, which was more than doubt- 
ful, they would rather take a chance of 
meeting them than of an encounter with the 
terrifying Thunder Beast. 

The low mound up which they pushed was 
covered with a frail, lush sort of growth 
which broke to the touch and made them 
feel that in the rainy season the whole 
mound was probably under water. There 
were no trees or any other solid vegetation, 
and as they came above the level of the reeds 
they stopped abruptly. 


UGE, round and yellow, the full moon 

was just rising over the swamp, which 
stretched away on every side to far, far 
horizons, dusky and mysterious. An atmos- 
phere of incredible desolation lay over that 
strange, flat expanse. It was as if they had 
been transported to another sphere, or to 
another age of this one. Water, swamp and 
mammoth reeds! It was like one of those 
weird pictures of the world before the deluge. 
And in another moment the final touch of 
horror was added to the ghastly likeness. 

A mammoth splash, a monstrous crashing 
in the reeds suddenly shattered the stillness. 
Like a riven curtain, the growth edgirg that 
wide lagoon below was torn away and into 
the open there surged a nightmare shape. 
Dimensions quite failed the numbed brains 
of the cowering watchers. ‘They only knew 
that the thing was huge Deyond all possible 
comparison. The massive body covered with 
a glistening black skin like polished leather 
reached nearly to the top of the tallest reeds 
—reeds that had towered up thirty or forty 
feet above their own heads. The lapping 
water came barely to its belly. 

For a moment or two it stood there mo- 
tionless, long neck thrust out before it. Then 
all at once that neck swung swiftly upward 
and became erect, silhouetting against the 
yellow moon a head of incredible hideous- 
ness. It was broad and flat, with wide, pro- 
truding snout, and crowned by two round 
knobs like stunted horns. The eyes were 
large and heavy lidded, and seemed to stare 
with a horrid fixed intentness straight at 
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lips became a thin line. Finally he nodded, 
in a satisfied manner. 

“You bring that book over to the office 
this noon, son,” he said, as he returned it. 
“T want to see it, again. Needn’t say any- 
thing about it to the boss—just bring it 
straight to me. Understand?” 

“ Yes—yes, sir,” said Lemmy, who caught 
a note of trouble in the timekeeper’s voice. 
It bothered him. 

“Get fixed up all right?” inquired Jim 
Gurley, when the timekeeper had gone. 

“Yeah! I guess I did! I guess I’m goin’ 
to lose my job,” said Lemmy, bitterly, “I got 
to take the tally-book over to the office, this 
noon.” 

“Hum!” said Jim, with a grim smile. “I 
kinda thought He paused. 

“What?” asked Lemmy, more puzzled than 
ever. 

For answer Jim pointed, silently, to the 
side of the trough and Lemmy saw long rows 
of scratches on the plank, made with a nail 
or some sharp instrument. They were some- 
thing like the rows of tally-marks in the little 
red book, 

“What are they?” asked Lemmy, 

“My own little tally-book,” replied Jim, 
chuckling. “I marked ’em up by hundreds 
and fifties and tens.” 

“Oh, that’s when you kept tally for me— 
in your head?” 

“Them on the top-side are for logs and 
them below for wood,” continued Jim, with- 
out a direct reply to Lemmy’s question. 

Lemmy counted the marks and added the 
totals. The grand total was nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty, divided into nine hundred 
and fifty logs and one thousand and thirty 
“wood,” as the smaller logs marked with blue 
paint on each end, were cal.ed. The larger 
logs were marked “X” on each end in the 
rough scaling system used in the forest, and 
two “woods” were supposed to equal in 
bulk, one “log.” The contractor who fur- 
nished the timber to the paper company was 
paid for the total “logs” tallied. Lemmy 
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the little mound where the four men croucheg 
paralyzed. 

The creature had appeared so suddenly 
that at first they dared not stir; now jt 
seemed almost as if motion had become jp. 
possible. There was a dreadful sort of fas. 
cination in that steady, fixed glare, like the 
fascination of snake for fluttering bird. With 
tongue cleaving to the roof of his mouth 
and eyes fairly starting from his head, Teg 
had a weird conviction that presently he 
would be drawn straight down into the 
monster’s clutch. At least when it came after 
them, as he felt sure it would, he did not 
believe he could stir a muscle. Then all at 
once a faint whisper from Patterson pene. 
trated to his brain, 

“The brute sees us, Sten . . . There's 
only one thing left to do . . . The 
Mausers will carry . . . You take the 
right eye . . . Tell me when you're 
ready.” 

Slowly, cautiously the two men stretched 
themselves at length and drew the high-power 
rifles into position. Something of that dead, 
helpless feeling seemed to pass away from 
Ted and his heart began pcunding until he 
felt as if his head would burst. Though he 
knew both men to be real!,; marvellous shots, 
it scarcely seemed as if mere bullets could 
make the least impression against that liy- 
ing mountain. And yet— 

“ Ready,” breathec Neison presently. 

“When I say three,” murmured Patter. 
son, sighting with the greatest care. “One 
«2 « CM « three!” 

Like a single shct the roar of the two 
Mausers broke tre deathlike stillness. The 
sound seemed caught up, prolonged, made 
in“nitely horrible by a thunderous, appalling 
scream from the Thunder Beast. For one 
ringle moment the creature stood motion- 
less. Then it plunged forward a dozen steps, 
stopped short, whirled about and lurched 
blindly the other way. The long neck squirmed 
snakewise, straightened, lashed the reeds with 
a sweeping motion that cut through them 
as a scythe mows down a stand of wheat. 
Again it screamed that awful, infernal 
scream, and threshed the water with a mon- 
strous tail. Then, with a sort of surging, 
staggering gait, it tore through the further 
reeds and vanished, roaring as it went. 

Gradually the volume of sound lessened 
. « «+ Onee, in the distance, that dread- 
ful head writhed up for an instant against 
the glowing moon . . The roaring grew 
thinner, and mingled with it was a sort of 
wheezing whistle . . . At length even 
that ceased. 

The unknown had swallowed up again that 
amazing survival of another age. Whether 
it will ever reappear to human eyes is a 
question which time alone can answer. One 
thing is quite certain. If it does, not one 
of the four men huddled on the little mound 
and just beginning to breathe with some ap- 
proach to freedom, will be there to see it. 
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was required to keep his “logs” and “ wood” 
accounts separate, 

“I got into the habit of keepin’ tally,” went 
on Jim, “that day you went after cookies, 
over to the store, and I kept it up jest to pass 
away the time, when you was in swimmin’ or 
runnin’ logs. Better count my talHy and see 
if I’m right.” 

Lemmy had already counted Jim’s tally 
and he waited for his chance to compare his 
book totals with Jim’s. The chance came 
when the drive belt on the wheezy old donkey- 
engine came off and there was a halt in work. 

“You went in swimmin’ the first time just 
three weeks ago today ” offered Jim, as Lemmy 
bent over the tally-book, 

Lemmy looked back and found the boss's 
heavy tally-marks showed up for the first 
time on that date, July fifteenth. 

“Accordin’ to me,” said Jim, as he watched 
the boy working with his pencil. “ We run 
about the same number of logs up when the 
boss was tallyin’ as when you was, but I 
guess maybe you missed some,” 

Lemmy looked up and caught a slight gleam 
in Jim’s eyes. It might be a laugh or just 
interest. He kept on figuring and when he 
announced the result it was with a gasp. 

“Why!” he said. “ Your tally is a good 
deal lower than the boss’s—in the book!” 

“Oh, you don’t tell me!” exclaimed Jim, 
in apparent surprise. ‘‘ How much lower?” 

“Well, the book totals for each day are 
about a hundred logs more, when the boss 
tallied, than you got. The boss rr 

“Sh!” warned Jim, suddenly. “ Here he 
comes, now, with blood in his eye.” 

Samuel Grady climbed up on the platform, 
where the skid-men were seated, loafing while 
the engine was repaired. He wore a frown 
and his face was flushed, He scowled at Jim 
Gurley and snapped out: 

“What's the trouble, here? Can’t you get 
the logs off’n that chain so’s not to over- 
load the engine?” . 

Jim’s face went red, too, and he answered 
truculently, 
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8 8 Ir a1 From New York to England, then to the American battle fields in 
pon ; France and back to New York, all expenses paid by your official maga- 
ane zine! That is the wonderful trip BOYS’ LIFE offers free to a repre- 
ap- sentative of every Local Council, and to a representative of every scout 
. | troop not under a council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
J : , The International Jamboree, arranged by the British Boy Scouts Asso- 
= ciation, will be held in London, July 25th to August 7th, at which there 
3 will be Boy Scout representatives from fifty-two different nations, and 
3 to which it has been decided to send a delegation of the Boy Scouts of 
Ee America, which will camp for about ten days near New York for prepara- 
5 tory training, and will sail on or about July 17th, leaving France about 
= August 14th to 20th and arriving in New York about September Ist, in 
a” time for the opening of school. 
The Boy Scouts of America will be in England on the invitation of the 
ent British Boy Scouts and the Prince of Wales. They will camp at Hever 
_ TOWER OF LONDON Castle, Kent, a famous country estate, the home of Lady Astor, the first 
es woman to be elected to the House of Commons. In England, the scouts 
anal will see many noted places of interest, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, gn ae a 
House of Parliament, St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc. SOR oe | 
lly It is possible that while in France, the scouts will be the guests of the Verity 
his French Government, and will be conducted over battle fields, such as 7 
ime Chateau-Thierry, the Argonne, St. Mihiel, and others made famous by ay Ye 
-4 American troops. If possible, an opportunity will be given each scout to 
it visit the graves of fallen heroes from his home city. It is also planned 
my to have them see other places of historic fame and interest. ages He “4 
Any council, or troop not under council, which sends before July Ist, ese: ben Oa pupae aCe a 
s'8 1920, 600 yearly subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE with full payment may i PEs Sy pee 
rst choose a representative whose expenses from New York to Europe and la 
“ return to New York will be paid by BOYS’ LIFE. The subscriptions 
ws must be sold for $2.00 each to persons who are not members of the Boy 
fia Scouts of America. To members of the Boy Scouts of America a special 
a membership rate of $1.50 will hold good. Either kind of subscription will 
count toward ety: necessary, but $1.50 subscriptions may only be sold 5 ae sahinerans eanemnene 
im to members of the Boy Scouts of America. Any scout or scout official GRAVE ERICA RIN 
ast a or in good standing, according to the records of National Headquarters, on Se Se 
» May Ist may be chosen as a representative of a council or of a troop 
od not under council. The selection of the boy or man to be left to the local council, or when the troop is not under council, to the scoutmaster and the troop com- 
mitteemen. Competent adult supervisors will be placed in charge of the boys and a doctor and dentist will accompany the party. Every possible care and 
m, precaution for the safety of the boys will be employed. If any troop or council should not succeed in selling 600 subscriptions they will receive fifty cents each 
i or every one they do sell, money that can be placed in their treasuries, used as a camping fund, or for any other purposes needed. Any troop or council sell- 
a ing more than. 600 subscriptions will have the right to send a representative tothe Jamboree and will in addition receive fifty cents commission on all over 
- 600 they sell. This plan must in no sense be made a begging proposition; the Magazine should be sold on its merits. In accordance with the constitution of the 
he Boy Scouts no selling of BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions should be done in the Scout uniform. Readers of BOYS’ LIFE who are not boy scouts will receive a 
straight commission of fifty cents on each subscription. 
m, Local Councils, Scout Executives, Scoutmasters and others interested in this wonderfully attractive plan should send at once for further particulars, 
lle selling points, copy of magazine, order blanks, etc., to Scout Jamboree Editor, BOYS’ LIFE, National Headquarters, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Re- 
“ member! Quick, vigorous action!! Begin taking subscriptions at once. Time is short. This is an opportunity of a lifetime. 
’ - 
“4 200 Fifth Avenue B OYS IFE New York City 
P Photos used on this page copyright Underwood & Underwood The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
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‘You bet I can. I dunno but what I could 


haul ‘em out of the river by hand faster’n 
that old wheezer does.” 

‘It means I lose time,” continued the 
boss, svrilly. ‘My contract calls for de- 


livery of one million three hundred thousand 
feet of hemlock before the end of the month 
and we’re runnin’ just about even, now. Got 
to make it. Got to keep the logs comin’ up.” 

Lemmy caught a whiff of whisky on the 
breath. 
“ Better git 


boss's 
a new engine, then,” said Jim 
Gurley, still defiant. He was not to blame 
for the stalled engine and he knew it. 
‘George Fife says this old cripple won't last 
the summer.” 

“Don’t give me none of your lip, Gurley,” 


snarled Grady, glaring at the _ river-man. 
“You can get through, any time, now,” he 
finished, meaningly. 

Lemmy began to see light. The boss was 


picking a quarrel with Jim to get rid of him, 


Lemmy had puzzled, hopelessly, over the 
marked difference between the boss's tally 
and his own and between both of them and 
Jim Gurley’s scratches on the side of the 
trough. 

“Till get through when the noon whistle 
blows,” said Jim, clutching his cant-hook in 
his big, muscular hands. “An nobody is 
goin’ to fire me off'n this job until then,” 

The two big men faced each other, sud- 
denly tense. Lemmy held his breath expect- 
ing a savage fight. The boss was noted as a 


hard-fisted fighter, but Jim Gurley looked his 
match—and the way he held his cant-hook 
told Lemmy he would not hesitate to use it 
if need be. Grady contented himself with a 
snarling sneer, 

* Well, see that you do get through then!” 
he said. “It's five minutes to noon, now.” 

He wheeled and climbed the trough 
to the skid-way, Then he and looked 


across 


turned 


back and, this time, his eyes fastened on 
Lemmy. 

“Here, kid!” he called. “ Bring me that 
tally-book.” 

Lemmy hesitated, gulped and looked at 
Jim. Jim shook his head, slightly, and his 
lips framed the words, “ Run for it!” 


Lemmy knew, now, that the boss had been 
adding logs to the tally, that were not 
hauled up at all, and he used Lemmy’'s fond 
ness for swimming to falsify the tally-book. 


logs 


Lemmy knew, too, that the time-keeper sus- 
pected this, He wanted to make sure. That 
was why he had told Lemmy to -bring the 
book to him at noon. 


Lemmy looked over his shoulder at the ten- 
foot drop to the river-bank. It was the only 
way of escape. The boss blocked the way to 
the bridge. Across the log-fields was the com- 
pany office, 

**Come on with that tally-book d’ye bear?” 
demanded the boss. He stepped up on the log 
that lay on the chain, towering above Lemmy 
menacingly. 
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Lemmy knew he could run the logs easily, 
but he thought of the open channel on the 
far side of the stream always kept clear for 
the passage of logs over the sluice gates ang 
the falls, for other mills down-river, 

The sound of the noon whistle gave Lemmy 
his tongue. ‘ I—I got to take the book over 
to the office, now,” he stammered, 

“Never mind that. I'll take care of that, 
Come on, now, or I'll have to take it away 
from you and fire you, too.” : 

Jim Gurley stood, cant-hook in hand, one 
foot resting on the lever wiich acted as an 
emergency throttle and brake for the engine. 


Out of the corner of his eye he saw that 
George Fife had slipped the drive-belt back 
on, after sewing up a rip in it, 

“Them's the kid’s orders from the time- 


keeper,” he offered, speaking to the boss, 
“You shut up! What business is it of 
yours? You're fired. It’s time for you to 
move,” snarled the boss. 
Lemmy thought, it was time for him to 


move. He turned to make the jump for the 
ground below, and, as he did, he heard aq 
roar from Grady and a sudden clash of cogs 


and rumble of the chain in the trough. There 

was a thump on the platform behind him, 
Jim Gurley had “ moved” and his move was 

a sudden kick at the lever which started the 


chain suddenly, and the log the boss was 
standing on, with it, jerking the boss from 


his feet, so that he fell, face forward, on the 
platform. Then Jim calmly kicked the lever 
back to “stop” and walked off the platform, 

Lemmy landed upright, his feet smarting 
from the jump, slid quickly to the river's 
edge and was running out on a log when the 
boss, yelling at the top of his voice and sound- 
ing like an enraged bull, picked himself up 
and hesitated a moment between Gurley and 
Lemmy, before he decided his game lay below. 
He dropped from the platform and _ started 
after the fleeing boy. 

Lemmy had been thrilled many times by 
the stage version of Eliza crossing the ice and 
now he was realizing a similar sensation, ac- 


boss 


tually. He was Eliza and the was the 
blood-hounds, the floating logs were ice- 
cakes. His feet twinkled as he ran the 
bobbing logs, his calked shoes making his 


steps and jumps sure. 

The boss was fifty feet or more behind him 
on the start, but he gained on Lemmy rap- 
idly. He was a river-man, himself. He still 
knew how to run logs. 

Half-way across the log-field Lemmy slipped 
and only saved himself from complete sub- 
mersion by clutching the end of a big log and 
dragging himself up on it. Over his shoulder 
he saw the few paces away, coming 
fast. 

Lemmy regained his feet, dripping from the 
waist down, and ran, desperately, to the 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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Im the Scout Cave 


(Concluded from page 46) 


TT 


we going to prevent that sort of accidents, 
fellows? 

‘I know, Cave Scout. The first man in 
should have had a rope tied around him so 
that in case anything happened his friends 
could have pulled him out. Nobody else 
should have been allowed to go in until this 
first scout had examined the place carefully 


and reported it as safe.” 

greenhorns who 
paddle out into 
Sometimes they 
and sometimes 
clumsiness. In 
a couple of 


dozens of 
know it all 
canoe, 
and upset 
they tip over from sheer 
many cases they say “ glub-glub ” 
times and go to the bottom, leaving the canoe 
floating around as bait for the next victim. 
What's the answer to that? 

“Mr. Cave Scout, nobody should be allowed 
to take a canoe into deep water who doesn’i 


VERY 
think 

water 
rough 


year 
they 
with a 
water 


deep 
strike 


know how to swim. More than that, even 
those who know how to swim should not be 
allowed out with a canoe until they have 
proved by tests, under safe conditions, that 


they can take care of themselves in case they 
do meet with trouble.” 

Suppose you decide, as so many other peo 
ple do, that you will swim lake or 
stream. Half way over a little choppy wind 
springs up and a nasty little wave slaps you 
in the face just as you are taking a breath 
You get water in your windpipe, and choke 
and gag and struggle. and before you get your 
bearings the same thing happens again. You 
are now, say, a quarter of a mile from shore, 


across a 


in fifty feet of water. You begin to get 
seared, and struggle harder than ever, and 
swallow more water, possibly go under. You 


fling your arms wildly, try to call for help 
and swallow another wave. By this time you 
are utterly exhausted, an@® have completely 
lost your head. How much chance have you 
of getting safely ashore? Or suppose, in- 
stead of the thing I have just described, you 
meet with a crippling cramp? Many strong 
swimmers lose their lives that way every 
season. What are we going to do about it? 
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“That's simple. Nobody but a_ chump 
would try to swim that far alone if he didn’t 
absolutely have to. If you want to make a 
long swim, take somebody along with you in 
a good rowboat and have him keep near 
enough to you to lend a hand immediately 
in case of trouble. Same is true of cramps. 
The only safe rule to follow is never to get 
so far away from help that you couldn't be 
reached in time if something went wrong.” 


BREAKS NECK IN DIVE 
YouNG MAN MISJUDGES DepTH OF WATER AND 
Loses His Lire 


ID you ev.r see a headline like that in 

the newspaper? The Cave Scout has, a 
dozen times at least. Funny, isn’t it, that 
some people are silly enough to plunge into 
water without taking the trouble to find out 
how deep it is, or whether or not there are 
submerged rocks or logs to collide with? And 


yet they will do it. 

There are other fool ways of killing one’s 
self on the water, but maybe it would be just 
as well not to mention them, for some fools 
might hear of them and decide to give them a 
trial. Like the old woman, you know, who, 
just as she was leaving the house, cautioned 
the children not to put beans in their 
They would never have thought of 
thing in a thousand years on their 
count, but her suggestion worked on 
imaginations until they. finally got out 
bean bag and stuffed their noses full. 

Now if we scouts will all practice 
few simple swimming rules ourselves, and do 
our best to get all the boys we know to do 
the same thing, there is no telling how many 
lives we may save this summer. We will 
never know ourselves, and of courke there will 
be no medals awarded, but there will be 4 
whole lot of satisfaction in it nevertheless. 
And we can be sure of. being on deck for roll 
call in the fall when the swimming season 
closes, instead’ of occupying quartérs down in 
Davy Jones’s locker. Eh, what? 

THE CAVE Scout. 
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The most important stamp collector’s 


journal is 
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of war stamps of Europe to those who 
are entitled to credit. 
ALBERMARLE STAMP CO. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 

in your stamp album. 

Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of particular 

countries or stamps of rare varieties to help you select an in- 

te set 
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and we you several approval sheets of the stamps 

you want. 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 

33 West 44th Street NEW YORK 
every scout knows !ts 


“TEAM -WORK’’— value; we apply it to 


stamp collecting; write and ask us—we'll teil you 
now, and send you some stamps op approval that'll 
make your eyes stick out. 
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Cc. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, 


a pprovals. 


25 different U. S. 
4 t 


10 U. S. 1902 10¢., 









ILL. 


Foreign Stamps 
from many countries, free. 
paper Large album, 15c. 
each and 1500 stamps at Ic. 
We buy 


20 Unused 
Stamps Free 
Postage 2c. Mention this 
List of 1000 stamps at '2¢ 
each. If possible send names 2 collectors 


ee QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO OHIO 


y O cent. discount from standard catalogue 


prices. Reference required —Bovy Scout membership sufficient. 


J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K Hanover, Penna. 


- DISCOUNT |,::"4 


of desirable stamps on approval at 70 per 


STAMP 105 China, Egypt, Etc., StampeDiction- 
ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Coupons, 
2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with dates, 

names of countries, etc., 3¢. Bigger ones, 12c, 35c, 90c, $2.00. 
Illus. world catalog of stamps, A. BULLARD &CO., 446 Tremont St. 
Sas ar ahem aan teatnee Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 


porters; album manfacturers. 





FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS 
pons, Hinges, Etc. free to Approval Applicants, 
name and address of 2 or more COLLECTORS, and 2c. 
postage AGENTS make MONEY now, W RITE 
TODAY. 50 Commission. Special Offers—100 Dif. 
Stamps 12¢c; 200 Dif. 2 300 Dif. 62c; 400 Dif. $1 02; 
500 Dif. $1.37; The U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 





Big List, Cou- 
giving 














cents worth of stamps (catalogue 
value) to all applicants for the 
FAMOUS ROYAL APPROVALS. 


Enclose 3 cents for return postage. 


ROYAL STAMP CO., 422 N.52d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“FREE” 


Liberal dis- 


“FREE”’—Packet of Sees 


To applicants for APPROVALS. 


count to Agents Dandy TT to reliable 

persons, send Reference a 2 cents. 
DONALD G. DEMU TH. 

3304 Clifton Ave., Balto, Md. 

50 « diff. Brit. Colonies 30. diff. French 

Colonies for 25 cents. 65 stamps free to 


applicants for approvals. Postage 2 cents. 
R. H. LASCHINGER 
Tex. 


3714 Worth Street Dallas, 


FRE 10 Large Unused French Colo- 
nials to Applicants for Ap- 


Provals. Reference required 
J R. Nichols, 2322 Loring Place, New York City 


ALL FOR) 





20 DIFFERENT STAMPS FROM 20 DIFFERENT 
countries, 10 unused stamps and 2 

Cc Malay States (Tigers), a bargain, 
send your order today. 

FOYE ——, COMP 


D ANY. 
ept. LL, ETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


| 
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Stamps 
bs Kent B. Stiles 





Iceland, 
LIFE 
under date 


from 


Rey heave 
comes a postal card from a Boys’ 


LL the way 


reader, Helgi Briem, who writes, 


of February 27: 


‘This very day there came a new issue 
of stamps, but yet there is not come more 
than one price (5 aur), but later on their 
will come more of the same issue.” 

The postal is franked with two of these 
new Iceland labels. which are green and 
which show a portrait of King Christian, 
ruler of Denmark and Iceland, These were 


probably the first copies of this issue to reach 
America. Our correspondent in the far north 
is a Boy Scout and says he is keenly inter- 
ested in stamps. 


Boy Scout troops of Indiana, 
have started a stamp club. Re- 
garding this organization comes the follow- 
ing interesting letter from E. M. Gearhart, 
Scout Commissioner of the Indiana Local 
Council : 

‘In the hope that it may help some of the 
new scout stamp clubs in their initial efforts 
I am glad to give a little history of what I 
believe to be one of the first Boy Scout stamp 
inized. 


HE four 
Penna., 


clubs to be org: 


“One year ago this September the four 
troops of the Boy Scouts of Indiana, Penna., 


organized a stamp club and elected officers— 
a president and a _ secretary-treasurer, We 
now have about 25 members and it is an 
active and aggressive bunch. 

‘About 50 per cent. of these boys had no 
stamp collections and no knowledge of stamps 
and this is one of the circumstances that 
makes it difficult to get such an organization 
in hand, for in Scouting I find that no scout 
dare be debarred, Our first aim was to co- 
ordinate these two groups and this has been 
partially successful in the plan of having 
the ones who were novices helped by the more 
advanced scouts. The one of the Troop Com- 
mitteemen who had been a_ collector pre- 
sented to each member of the club a nice lit- 
tle packet of stamps and now they are busy 
exchanging and comparing notes. Then, too, 
I helped by giving little stamp talks on the 
‘big finds.’ ‘common stamps,’ ete. 

“Our club meets weekly immediately after 
the scout meeting and there the boys talk 
over their collections and exchange and bring 
out approval sheets and sell if they are in a 
position to do so, Our biggest aim is to get 
the boys exchanging and this was difficult, 
as it was necessary to have a ‘basis of ex- 
change,’ until I found that it is absolutely 
necessary to use the standard catalog, and 
now the matter seems solved, 

‘To meet the need of albums among the 
novices we have adopted a loose-leaf notebook 


% by 11 inches, which can be secured at 40 
cents, and IT am encouraging the boys to use 


their ingenuity in and this is 


proving a mighty 


arrangement, 
good * stunt.’ 


“We are aiming also to teach the scouts 
not to buy or exchange for any but good, 
clean, well centered specimens and to take 


care of even the commonest stamps and keep 
them in fine condition, 
“ These are our aims and we are trying to 


live up to them. If we can be of any help 
to any of the new clubs we shall be very glad 
to lend a helping hand.” 

The editor would like.to hear what other 


Troops are doing in the 


activities, 


way of stamp club 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
HE communication from Mr. Gearhart 
was shown to Mr. Hugh M, Clark, man- 
iger of Scott Stamp & Coin Co., and the lat- 
ter has authorized the editor to say this: 
joy Scout stamp clubs should hold ex- 


hibitions of their collections during June and 
July. Let judges be appointed and _ first, 
second and third honors announced by the 
judges. The names and addresses—and don’t 


forward to 
with 
leader as 


the ages !——-should be sent 
of this department, together 
from the Boy Scout 


forget 
the editor 
a certification 


to the time and place where each exhibit was 
held and the number of boys competing. 

The prizes? Seceott’s will select three— 
consisting of either stamps or stamp acces- 
sories—and each of the three winners of 
honors in erery exhibition contest will re- 
ceive one of the prizes. 

Here is an opportynity for hundreds of 


boys to get prizes—and we shall learn more 
quickly how many scout units have stamp 
clubs. If you are a scout and there is no 
stamp club associated with your Troop. or- 
ganize one now and hold an exhibit. 
Just one more rule, Seventeen is the 
limit for the boys who enter these contests. 
This idea is for juniors only—and to encour- 
age stamp collecting! Now “go to it!” 


age 


THE FARRARY STAMPS 


HAT has been called “ the greatest col- 
lection of postage stamps in the 


world ”—and probably the description is true 





is soon to be sold to the highest bidders 
in piecemeal quantities at auction in Paris. 


In this collection there are reputed to be 
120,000 stamps, including some of the rarest 
adhesives in existence. It is said to be 
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For a Real 


It’s a fact, boys, Goblin 
a regular fellow. 


It’s the soap that works 
wonders; gets into the 
pores; cleans thoroughly; 
dissolves every particle of 
dirt. Your mother will get 
the surprise of her life the 
first time you try Goblin. 


And, does it lather! You 
know it does! How smooth 


and fresh your hands feel 
after you're all through! 


G 


CUDAHY, 


Your N 


Grocer's 


| 
| 
| Street. 
| 
I 
J « 


Grocer's 


MR ctawe 


6e 99 
Cleanup 
really does the work like 


As one fellow to another 
you know what cleanliness 
means: health, vigor, man- 
liness. Goblin soap cleans 
thoroughly and does not 
injure the tenderest skin. 


Buy it at your grocer’s; if 
he hasn’t it on hand send us 
the coupon with his name 
and address and we will send 
you a trial size cake free. 


oblin Soap 


WORKS WONDERS 


--------------------- 


TRIAL SIZE CAKE FREE 


Dept. B, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 











WINN PORTABLE WIRELESS SET! 





Price $50 


With Phones 


Everybody is interested in Wireless, and all 
next room, or the next county, or wherever 
Advance Catalog, ‘‘Supplement A,’’ which 
WINN goods. 


357 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 14 








A complete outfit boys, all in this 
case, compact, practical, all ready 
for business, when you hook on -to 


six batteries. No assembling. 
Very finest of equipment. No bet- 
ter on any commercial outfit. 
Only weighs 16 lbs. You can 


have a_ station right in your 
home. No outside aerials needed. 
Has all the latest and best im- 
provements, such as WINN grad- 
uated Sliders; very sensitive De- 
tector; and numerous other fea- 
tures which make this a real 
Wireless Set. Has 


Sending Range of 10 to 12 Miles 


and receiving range of from 200 
to 300 miles, under favorable con- 
ditions with an outside aerial. 


Great for 
tions, as it 


Boy Scout organiza- 
is capable of sending 


long distances. Scout in camps 
can talk to other camps, and on 
the hike or at home, can hear 
what is going on in the world. 
The most fascinating sport as 
well as the most useful. The 
boy who has mastered the differ 
ent wireless codes has a big edge 


on the other boys in town 


“Why don’t you club together and get a “WINN” 
Boy Scouts Earn Money portavie Wireless Set? Remember this ts a wean, 
Wireless apparatus, one you will be proud to own. All contained in a beautifully fin- 
ished, mahogany color, box. Only weighs 16 lbs., has strong, ribbed duck carrying 
strap. All metal parts nickel plated. Not a toy. No professional has anything better— 
few as good. You can earn money giving Wireless Parties in your church or school. 


will be glad to pay to talk to friends in the 
your station may be. Send TODAY for our 
tells all about this Portable Set and other 


WINN RADIO & ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago, IIL. 





SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 
4 GRAFLEX-KODAKS ~ 
YCameras and Lenses of gg A description. 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 
’ Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money-saving bar- 













om in slightly used and new cam- 

eras and supplies. All goods sold on 

10 days’ Free Tri oney back if not satis-. 

You take no chances dealing with us. We ny 
in the afratostapts ic business over 16 years. Wri 
CEN L CAMERA CO. DEPT.156 ~ | 

i24. ‘s. Wabash” ay Chicago 








SEND 75 CENTS (no 
stamps) for all the 
PARTS AND PLANS 
of this Skeeter Plane. 
HERE, YS gg fun to make it 

in less than 2 hours, 
then see it fly 75 feet. 7 other models, al! 
cloth wings. See Airplane Circulet. Price 
4 cents stamps Mention your favorit 
color wings. 


NIFTY NOVELTY & TOY CO., Airplane Office, Newark, N. J. 




















- The SHAW 
isi) Motorhicycle 


A gevendadie, easy runnin 





speedy, high wer Te yy fe 
at low cost. Gata Grive. © to 12 5S miles on a 
— of ones fer fal ine. Absolu' oy guaran Write 
information, about the Shaw 

‘Attach makes your old bike a: a motorcycle. 


SHAW MFG. ‘co, Dept. 366 GALESBURG, KANSAS 





7 

Dollars in Hares 
We pay $7.00to $18.50and up a pair 
and express charges. Big 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 

STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409 H Broadway New Yor 
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EYES RIGHT, MARCH!! 


Wrong command? You bet. 


\ PROBLEMS 





You Aw 


Fee Clee Sem Page 


SITUATION 











DON’T MAKE MISTAKES 


LEARN TO COMMAND 

wTEARN TO DRIL 

LEARN HIKE RULES 

LEARN FORMATIONS 

LEARN HONORS, SALUTES 

etc., by teaching yourself with a 

PRACTICAL 
re U- KE ne aren 
TEM 

The RU-KE system consists a a set of 50 
ecards, each giving a problem, drill situation, 
ete., carefully prepared by an army officer; 
the currect commands, detailed drawings, ex 
planations, ete., are printed on the backs of 
the cards 
The simplest, most practical and least ex- 
pensive instructive system marketed. No 
Scout can afford to be without a set 


Order to-day from Department of Scout Sup- 
plies, your dealer, or send money order for 
50 cents direct to 


R. E. STRUSE, 119 W. 129th St., New York City 

















oH—) t What | Wanted Real Model Racing Yachts 
Us Sail Faster Than You Can Walk 
Sport for Men and Boys. 
Construction Set, complete, 
30 inches long, with Rig- 
ging, Fittings and Heavy 
Lead Keel, ready to assem- 
ble 5 screws, 20 brades 
and Yacht is built Also 
same Model finished ready 
to sail Send 25 cents for 
book, ‘‘ Model Yacht Sail- 
ing,” just printed, giving 
full instructions of the 
Sport; how to sail, rig, 
nautical terms, etc., etc. 
NEW YORK MODEL BOAT CORP. - 
Suite 228, 18 Broadway New York City 








“WE WANT 
One Bright Energetic ‘Ber | 


in every locality to act as our EXCLUSIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE. Unlimited Demand. 
Quick Sales. BIG PROFITS. No investment 
required. Goods sent on thirty days credit, all 
charges prepaid. No ‘ gim-cracks "’ to dispose 
of. Establish yourself in a good paying busi 
ness under our new plan Write at once for 
free sample and full particulars 

THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY 
Dept. B Camden, New 


ev suentantuenenesauennenint 


‘ 


COMPANY 
York State 





Assnueaatentonatt oes 


GOZINTA! 
*“*gozinta ’’ our packets, sets 
Send one dime in aaaven for our 
We will 





and ap- 
14 page 
include a 


QUALITY 
provals. 
booklet of stamp BARGAINS. 


GOOD STAMP FREE! A real boys’ stamp com- 
pany for real hy 
THE STAMP —— 


1310 Scott Street ttle Rock, Ark. 


JASSPINS-RINGS. 


DIRECT FROM — AY You 
eo NEW CATALOG 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mase, 








BOYS! POCKET MONEY! LOTS OF IT! 
Selling newly invented Umbrella Tags. 
Wanted by everyone. You invest nothing. 
We trust you. Send 15c. for sample and 


particulars, 
Harry C. Walter, Bryn Athyn, Pa., Box No. 202 





RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


“a suf Ny ‘ioc -\ an ithow you how to sel 


aad 

all you raise Fox. ete Book 

COMMON SENSE ABBIT RAISING and 72 

© smail stock magazine tells oni ime. 

pet | —"s STAML'S eurscon . 
714 Gumbel Bidg.. + 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
big new FREE book and special rate. Largest and most success- 
fulechoolin the world curing all forms of defective speech by 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-Western Scheel 
for Stammerers,loc., 932g Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


pilos 












Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
He» 15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 

“*~ Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 











FREE Send at once for FREF pros 


pectus. Get posted now for 
the coming Spring, Summer, Fa! 
good prices for hundreds of kir 
flies, insects, for collections. Simple work 
with my pictures, price list. instructions. 
Sinelair, paalee in Insects, Dept. 79, Ocean 
Park, Ca 
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worth $3,000,000, and the French Govern- 
ment authorities are understood to have re- 
jected an offer of $1,875,000 from an Ameri- 
can collector. 

How did the French Government come into 
possession of this wonderful collection? That 
is a wartime story. Count Philip la Reno- 
tiere von Ferrary, a wealthy European phila- 
telist, owned the stamps, and when he died 
in Switzerland about two years ago he be- 
queathed them to the Berlin Postal Museum, 
Ifad France and Germany been at peace, un- 
doubtedly the stamps would have reached 
Berlin. But it so happened that the col- 
lection at the time was on French soil and 
that France and Germany were at war. Thus 
France refused to allow this German-owned 
property to pass beyond French borders. 

The Ferrary rarities include some of the 
early stamps of the United States, Hawaii, 
Austria, Cape of Good Hope, British Hon- 
duras, Bermuda, Great Britain. Brazil, Brit- 
ish Guiana, New South Wales, Western Aus- 
tralia, New Brunswick and other countries, 


NOTES 
N the February stamp department reference 
was made to plans by the French postal 


authorities to issue a Peace and Victory 
series which might include among its designs 
the landing of American troops at St. 
Nazaire. Three months have passed and this 
set has not appeared, and it is disappointing 
to read now in a London newspaper “on 
view of the delay which has occurred since 
the project was first put forward, all idea 
of creating a series of Victory commemora- 
tive stamps has now been abandoned.” 

In the same London paper we read: “ Mr. 
Frederick J. Melville, president of the Junior 
Philatelic Society, has just compiled the first 
detailed catalog of air stamps. It describes, 
with illustrations, all the special postage 
stamps issued up to date for use in franking 
letters for transmission by airpost. There 
are air stamps from Austria, Colombia, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Newfoundland, 
Switzerland, Tunis and the United States.” 
The stamp editor of Boys’ Lire has received 
from Mr. Melville a copy of his interesting 
sixteen-page booklet. Subsequent to its issue, 
air stamps have been circulated by Czecho- 
Slovakia; and other airpost adhesives are 
looked for soon in various parts of the world. 


Lemmy Takes a Chance E 


= (Concluded from page 


boom, turning down-stream as he 
struck it, for that was the only way to go. 
The lower end of the boom was tied to a 
crib that held up the foot-bridge at the sluice- 
gates. To reach this crib first and scramble 
up and onto the bridge was Lemmy’s only 
apparent chance of escape. Only a few strag- 
gling logs floated in the channel, not enough 
to give foothold, even for an expert “ Eliza.” 
Lemmy could hear the roar of the water go- 
ing over the sluice-gates and the dull thud of 


channel 


the logs as they struck, end-on, the sub- 
merged rocks, below. 
A hasty glance backward gave Lemmy a 


surprise that nearly cost him his balance on 
the boom, The boss had disappeared ! 


The next second up came his head and 
shoulders from the water. He had taken a 
fall, too, only a few feet from the boom. 
Lemmy raced down the boom ag fast as he 
could. 

The boss was soon out and on his feet 
and after Lemmy, shouting angrily. Lemmy 
felt the boom shake under the heavy foot- 
steps. His heart sank, He could never 
reach the bridge in time to climb the crib 


before the boss caught up with him. 

He heard faint shouts from somewhere, but 
could not stop to find out. He did not know 
that, across the river, the whole chain-trough 
gang was lined up, watching the chase and 
cheering for him. 

Just a few yards above the bridge and the 
sluice-gates Lemmy came to a sudden stop. 
Across the twenty-foot channel there had 
formed, by a miracle, it seemed, a shaky log- 
jam. It consisted of only a few logs, caught 
on the one side of the channel against the 
boom and on the other side against the rip-rap 
shoring that formed the river-ward bank of 
the mill-race. Even now the gate-tender was 
working with a peavey, on the other side, 
trying to loosen the jam, 

Lemmy took a chance. He jumped on the 
shaky footing offered by the interlocked logs 
that swayed and churned in the powerful cur- 
rent. His calks nearly tripped him on the 
slender log that bridged the gap between 
boom and the mid-channel mess of bobbing, 
rolling logs. And when he reached them 
they offered a more dangerous footing, for 
they were only half-locked, ends free and 
birling in the current. 

Lemmy thought of French Louie’s instruc- 
tions: ‘* Walk lak you t-ought you have aigs 
hunder your feet.” 

Slipping and stumbling Lemmy 
to scramble across, his feet going 
water as the logs bobbed under him. 
on hands and knees, on the last log of the 
jam. It slanted steeply, one edge wedged 
against the rip-rap, and already worked loose 


managed 
under 
He fell, 


by the gate-tender’s peavey. 
Lemmy had to crawl up the incline, for 
the log was swaying dangerously, The roar 


of the water was terrifying and Lemmy did 
not know whether the mass of logs was mov- 


ing out with him or still holding for the boil- 
ing current rushed swiftly and dizzily under 
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(Concluded 


from page 2) 
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It seemed as if he must be right at 
the brink of the sluice, so loud was its roar. 
Lemmy did not even know he was safely 
across until he felt himself lifted by a pair 
of strong hands and set on his feet on the 
bank of the race. The gate-tender had him. 
Lemmy turned, as his feet touched ground, 
and looked back. The jam was moving out, 
swiftly. His slight weight had dislodged it. 
Over the sluice gates went the logs, kicking 
up their rear ends, and ‘“‘ Boom-boom-boom ” 
they went, on the rocks below, 
“What the Sam Hill!” roared the gate- 
tender, trying to express his emotions. 
Lemmy saw the boss, standing on the boom 
across the channel, with his hands at his 
mouth, shouting something. Lemmy could 
not hear what he said but he knew the boss 
was trying to tell the gate-tender to hold him. 
“Lemme go!” he squealed, and twisted 
away, dashed along the race-way to the 
bridge-end, and was soon at the mill-office. 
Henry Stewart and Frederick Graham, the 
superintendent, were in the front room, talk- 
ing, when Lemmy dashed in, breathless. 
“Here’s the tally-book,” he gasped, and 
dragged a limp, wet book into the time-keep- 
er’s hands. The red from the cover stained 
his hands, 


his eyes. 


“Well, he’s here at last,” laughed the 
superintendent. ‘How did you get so wet, 
boy?” 

“TI—I fell in, running the logs,” said 
Lemmy, ‘The boss chased me. He wanted 


me to give him the book but Mr. Stewart told 
me to bring it to him. There was a jam, just 


above the gates, across the channel—so he 
didn’t catch me,” finished Lemmy. 
“Oho! The boss chased you! He wanted 


the book, did he?” exclaimed Superintendent 
Graham. “Well, we'll just send for Mr. 
Grady and see if he wants the book, now.” 

Mr, Grady was sent for but he couldn't 
come. The gate-tender said he guessed Mr. 
Grady had gone up-town. 

“The little fool of a kid nearly skeered me 
to death,” he offered, ‘ Why, he went across 
a jam that no river-man would ever dare to 
try!” 

*“Do—do I have to get fired?” inquired 
Lemmy, anxiously, after he had explained all 
about his swimming and log-running recesses, 
the boss’s tallying and Jim Gurley’s share in 
the affair. ‘‘And, does Jim Gurley have to 
stay fired?” 

Superintendent Graham puckered his brow 

“How much do you get a day?” he asked. 
“How old are you?” 

“Fifty cents,” replied 
“T’'m over fourteen.” 

‘Hum! Fourteen! 


Lemmy, proudly. 
I think we need a boy 
like you right on the company force. How'd 
you like to take a job on the sulphite mill, 
where your father works,eh? A dollar a fay.” 

“Gee! I should say I would!” exclaimed 
Lemmy. 

“*Samuel Grady is the only one who loses 
his ,ob,” said Superintendent Graham. “ Jim 
Gurley gets it.” 


Family 





quarters, in New York, can flash intelligence 
to every council or troop and to thousands of 
scouts individually. What a wonderful com- 
munication system, nation-wide and so well 
perfected that the telegraph or telephone 
method of flashing messages is left far behind. 
It can be made almost perfect if you fellows 
will take advantage of the fine opportunity 
presented to you. Every council headquarters 
should have a wireless station built and oper- 
ated by you chaps and every troop should 


| | ¥ TTT TW TTT | 
have at least one station whether located at 
troop headquarters or in some fellow’s home. 

Why is the Navy Department taking so 
much interest in boy wireless operators? Be- 
cause it is from the ranks of the amateur 
wireless enthusiasts that most of the oper- 
ators are recruited, The Navy recognizes you 
fellows as a group who will fit in well in any 
emergency in the future, and for that reason 
Uncle Sam is trying to. help you all to become 
experts in your hobby. ‘It’s a fine chance, 
scouts, and well worth while. 














BOYS’ LIFE 





. MOUNTING 
REX CORNERS 


| wi, for Mounting Photoprints 
! 
















Postcards, etc., in Albums and 


on Mounts. no paste REQUIRED 


ARTISTIC, PERMANENT 






Ser 10c # 
BURKE & JAMES. 


INCORPORAT 
"cuca AGO 














“Ask Anyone Who Has Used It” 
What Our Patrons Say 


“T have had my phones about 
three years. and they still can 
make OZ" one roar.’ 
(Name a Request.) 

Catalogue oD a sent for sc, 
postage 


BRANDES WIRELESS HEADSETS 


TRIAL Brandes Wireless Headset sent to you 
OFFER on trial for 10 days. If for any reason, 


you are dissatisfied, back t comes your money 
without a question. Test tt—compare 1 ti with others 
—for se sensitiveness, clearness, distance. Prove for 
yourself the fine quality, the ‘matched tone.” 
Thetwo diaphragms, toned exactly altke, strengthen 
the stgnals and prevent blurring. Used by many 

S. Government experts, and experts abroad: by 
colleges and technical schools; and by professionals 
and amateurs everywhere. 


C, BRANDES Inc., 32 Union Sq., New York, Room 816 
WIRELESS RECEIVER SPECIALISTS 
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Aeroplan es 


Learn about Pr pg = and how 
o fly. Build ero- 

ane that will fly like a real one 
wan IDEAL Scale Drawings and 
Building and Flying ye 
you can build exact 3 ft. dupli- 
cates of famous ‘planes. rn 
for awings and_ Instructions 
for the one you want to build. 


N C-4(4% Ft.) Naval-Curtiss Seaplane 
DeHavilland Battle Plane 

JN4 D-2 

Custige Military Tractor 


leriot Monoplane 
Nieuport Monoplane 
Taube Monoplane post v1 
Catalog of IDEAL Model Aeroplanes and Supplies 5e.,if you 
write at once, regular price 10¢. None Free, 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SereLy co. 
Making Mode! aeroplenes Since 1911 
Cor. Wooster "and West Houston Streets, New York 






















Boys, Here’s Your Scout Axe 


It‘s a ‘‘Plumb’’—the official Boy Scout 
Axe. Made of one piece 
of steel. Strong, well 
tempered, perfectly 
balanced, with keen 
edge. Always depend- 
able. Has a nail-pull- 
ing slot. Get yours for 
the season’s camp. 
Axe alone, $1.50 
Axe with leather 

sheath, $2.00 
Sold by hardware 

dealers every- 
where 
Fayette R. Plumb 
ne. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 



























The Days of Real Sport 


Boys—get this free book—‘‘The 
Days of Real Sport,’’ illustrated 
by Briggs, the cartoonist. 

Tells a real, red-blooded fishing 
story. Tells how to catch fightin’ 
game-fish. What baits and reels 
to use—how to land ’em. Every 
boy will want it. Send a postal 
—it’s FREE. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
5590 High St., South Bend, Ind. 





Brig 





ATTENTION — BOY SCOUTS 
U. S. ARMY CAMPING GOODS FOR SALE CHEAP 
U. S. Army Olive Drab, wool blankets, $9. 25 


Brand New—G2"x82" ....ccccccccees 
U. S. Army Olive Drab, wool, reclaimed $5. 95 
blankets—Renovated .......+-e+ee++% 
S. Army Gold Medal Canvas folding $2 95 
cots. Good condition..............6. ° 
S. Army Shelter Tents.........0.00¢ $3.95 


Write for complete catalog. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Camping equipment of all kinds, 


BRADLEY BONDED WAREHOUSE CO., 
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FE Fey UU MLA i 
1 IT DOESNT MATTER HOW MANY WHETHER IT'S ae onamenaee - OR THE RIP BUG — Ue = 
. : E AROOND ER Ae ” = 
=| a Te eS THUS MUST BE = 
' & HIPPOPOTAIIUS = 
= , HIDE, | /T SEEMS = 
q = "5 5 ‘a 2% 70 BE. = 
| = ‘ JOME SEAM J 5S 
z THOUGH 17 = 
: = : ‘ 3 | / tag - es 5 ‘ ee ’ 5 
_ | — OR THE DUST BUC - — OR ‘THE MUD BUG - -$0 LONG AS A FELLOW HAS = 
) = ON HIS SCOUT ARMOUR WHICH = 
= — WHADOYOUNOABOUTHAT ?\| I$ AN OFFICIAL = 
: THATS THE / GAVE HM ANKE —-« = 
y FIRST TIME COAT OF PAINT AND HE FISNER - = 
; 1 MISSED MY GOES AND DRIES OUT SCOUT UNIFORM 4- Sf = 
¢ GRIP ON ANY THE SAME AS IF # = 
: : \ ae WorHine Happevep ! : = 
‘ THiS 1S WOT AN 
. _ |\KWEESY POSITION’ =p 
|) Lt FALLING LE 
= OFF / - of = 
~ io = 
, Z UNE—The month when the big, bold, biting bugs = 
; - begin and the unprepared scout starts scratching z 
J z scars across his skin. Most scouts, however, are pre- = 
: pared for everything June has to offer particularly its = 
’ E weather bugs = 
: THE OFFICIAL : 
EISNER E 
: scout uniform is the sure shield from all outside attacks. : 
If you haven’t got your new summer one yet, get it now. = 
THE GUARANTEE ‘* Be Prepared,” Scouts! THE COMPANY = 
: The material used in the official uni- Established in 1884. The Sigmund == 
7 : form of the Boy Scouts of America has Eisner Company has grown to be the 
: been selected after most careful — ~ largest plant in the world for the manu- =: 
= gation, including thirty days’ sun test, Send for free Scout facture of uniforms of every description 
: and the acid and strength tests. ‘1. és . é : = 
It is guaranteed by the manufacturers Booklet How to It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN = 
° as well as by National Headquarters Wash and Care for ALL. = 
when properly handled in washing against Y Unif P Besides Scout Uniforms and _ all =] 
fading or shrinking. All guaranteed gar- — niormsr rop- requisites such as BELTS, HATS, LEG- = 
ments have the official seal of the Boy erly. GINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND EISNER = 
Scouts of America, and cases of unsatis- “OMPANY . ; = 
factory service should be reported, with - COMPA makes tens of thousands = 
= a written statement of the process fol- - SIGMUND EISNER of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES = 
j = lowed in washing. : ARMY UNIFORMS. = 
COMPANY : 
Office, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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| Editorial by an | 
Eminent Dentist’ | 


*Name of writer furnished on request 
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“Safety First” in 
the Prevention of 
Dental Decay 





How Oral Prophylaxis, Prop- 
erly Taught and Practiced 
by Individuals, will Save 
80% of Common Tooth Ills. 





ECENT discoveries trac- 

/ ing the cause of so many 
diseases to the teeth, make 
mouth hygiene and the pre- 
vention of dental caries 
(decay) one of the most vital 
subjects for thought before 
|} humanity 


The author of this edi- | today. 
torial is a dentist of If Oral 


national __ reputation. || 2 
The article is presented | Prophylaxis 
n te hore tat tell| is elliciently 
| rect any mouth de- taught and 
Janie hich mau practiced by 
the evil effects of tooth | individuals ; 
rie by itl» | 807% of den- 
life the habit of daily| tal decay 
care of the teeth. can be pre- 
= - vented. 
Dentifrices, the bases of 
which are prepared chalk, can 
be used lavishly, and should 
be used in this way to get the 
best results. 

The time for perfunctory 
cleansing is past when we 
know the danger of neglectful 
methods. 

Neglected teeth may mean 
very soon decayed teeth. 
Dead teeth may result in a 
focus of infection leading to 
many diseases that are the dis- 
tress of mankind. 

‘Safety First’’ should be 
the motto of everyone regard- 
ing teeth. 

So frequent examinations 
by dentists should be made. 
Many a conscientious and 
painstaking dentist has been 
surprised and painfully cha- 
grined at finding a large new 
cavity in a tooth of a patient 
that he has seen six months 
previously. 

Cavities start between teeth 
where even an expert cannot 
always detect them, often until 
the cavity has grown so large 
that the pulp has been exposed. 

To avoid this experience, 
have your teeth examined 


A Good Teeth || 


a 


‘ 


é 


every three months. ji Pee 

































All readu for a long hike with R. D. C. 

















Wao IS R. D. C.? 


Why, he’s a/ways one of the gang—a reg’lar fellar, too, and the 
faithful companion of all boys, big and little. His name is 
R. D. C. Colgate. 


Has he all those initials? Yes, indeed, and here’s what they stand 
for—they’re all old family names you know— 

R—Reliable Colgate’s always is). 

D—Delightful (Colgate’s has a good taste). 

C—Cleansing (Colgate’s is efficient, safe and treats you white). 
He’s your man “Friday,” but for use every day—try him with 
a brush twice-a-day—and see what a nice, clean place he makes 
of your mouth. 


He knows the safest and the surest trail—which is also the most 
pleasant one—to the happy State of Good Teeth—-Good Health. 
On the hike thru life be wise and follow the leader. 





A pleasant way-side stop on the road to Good Teeth—Good Health 
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